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NEW CONCEPTIONS OF FRENCH POLICY 
IN TROPICAL AFRICA 


RENE MASSIGLI 


Stevenson Memorial Lecture, No. 7, arranged under the joint auspices 


of the London School of Economics and the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs and delivered at the School on 2t May 1957. 


HEN I was asked to deliver the Stevenson Memorial Lecture, it 
\ | \ | did not seem to me inconsistent with the faith and the hope of 
the man whose memory we honour to suggest considering French 
views on the vital problem, common to both France and Britain, of policy 
in Tropical Africa. Whatever the solution, it will have a bearing on the 
relations between our two countries and will to a large extent set the future 
for Africa itself. Indeed, in Tropical Africa, France and Great Britain face 
very similar tasks. Shall we be able, each with our own methods—in the 
Gold Coast or in Dahomey, in Nigeria or in the Ivory Coast, in Gambia or 
in French Guinea—to lead towards a better future peoples who put their 
trust in us? That is the question. Our respective solutions need not neces- 
sarily be the same; but they should be efficient and satisfactory for the 
parties concerned. The main thing is to ascertain whether Africa will de- 
velop in harmony—and to some extent in association—with the Western 
world, or in violent opposition to it. 

I would like, if I may, to describe the coursé that France, after long— 
perhaps too long—hesitations, has chosen to follow. You will doubtless 
find matter both for criticism and for thought in our experience. However, 
there is someone in this room to whom I do not flatter myseif that I shall 
bring any new information. In agreeing to take the chair today, Lord 
Hailey has done me an honour for which I am indeed grateful; but at the 
same time he is subjecting me to a severe test. No one, I believe, is more 
familiar with the problems of Tropical Africa than the author of the 
memorable African Survey; no one therefore will be more readily able to 
see the weak points in my exposé; but no one could realize more clearly 
than Lord Hailey all that is at stake. 


I do not want to be misunderstood through using too strong a word, 
and therefore I shall not say that a revolution is actually taking place in 
French Tropical Africa: I shall merely say that a very deep evolution has 
started there at a very rapid tempo, that the whole trend of French policy 
in ‘Afrique noire’ has altered, and that the consequences of the measures I 
am about to describe are not all noticeable as yet. The basic law, the 
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‘loi-cadre’ of 23 June 1956, approved by Parliament less than a year ago; 
the decrees to implement its provisions, passed after consultation with the 
Assembly of the French Union and approved by Parliament; the elections to 
Territorial Assemblies which took place on 31 March 1957 in French West 
and Equatorial Africa; the opening of the first session of the Assemblies; the 
recent elections for the new ‘Conseils de Gouvernement’—all these events 
bear witness to the beginning of a new era in Africa’s development. 

Assimilation of natives is a traditional doctrine in French colonial 
history. Racial prejudice was alien to our explorers and settlers, from 
Champlain onwards, and a ‘colour bar’ never existed. Having abolished 
slavery, the French Revolution granted French citizenship to freed 
natives. The ‘Constitution de l’an III’, which in article 2 declared the 
Republic ‘one and indivisible’, proclaimed in article 6 that colonies repre- 
sented an integral part of it. The Napoleonic Empire and the Restoration 
to some extent waived this provision. But in 1833 the July Monarchy 
stated that any person born free or freed in the colonies would enjoy civil 
and political rights. Under the inspiration of Victor Schoelcher the Re- 
public of 1848 finally abolished all bondage, since ‘the Republic was de- 
termined not to draw any distinction whatever among the human family’, 
as Schoelcher wrote in his report. The colonies which were later to be 
called the ‘old’ ones (Guadeloupe, Martinique, Réunion) and the French 
Establishments in Senegal and India sent Deputies to the French Parlia- 
ment. While the Second Empire held rather hazy and conflicting views on 
the subject, the Third Republic reverted to the principles set forth in 
1848, and from 1875 onwards the old colonies as well as Algeria were reg- 
ularly represented in our Assemblies. For more than seventy years now 
we have had coloured Deputies in the National Assembly; one of the 
Ministers in Clemenceau’s War Cabinet was a Senegalese. 

It is all the more interesting to note that, whereas the old colonies en- 
joyed the rights I have just mentioned, these rights were not extended to 
the new colonies, that is, to the new parts of the Empire acquired by the 
Third Republic’s successive Governments. The fact is that other views 
were beginning to prevail. Attention was drawn to the diversity of popu- 
lations in the newly-won territories. The idea of peoples with their own 
traditions, history, and customs was replacing, or being superimposed 
upon, the academic concept of man in abstracto to whom the laws of the 
Republic could be applied without discrimination. Finally, the merits of 
methods used in British Crown territories were discussed and compared 
with our own. The doctrine of assimilation was thus confronted with that 
of association. Theoreticians, and first among them Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
much of whose work today sounds so prophetic, were endeavouring to 
define conditions for a policy which would include scrupulous respect for 
local customs, indirect administration, economic mutual help, and intel- 
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lectual and technical development, while rejecting the principle of colonial 
representation within the national Parliament. Furthermore, experiments 
were being made with the ‘protectorate’ method. In Tunisia the results 
were fairly good; in Morocco better still. Lyautey was demonstrating the 
substantial advantages to be derived from a policy based entirely on close 
co-operation between the native and the protecting races, with mutual 
respect for and scrupulous safeguarding of traditional institutions. And 
yet, a few years before, General Gallieni, the pacifier of Madagascar (where 
he had under his command Lyautey, who greatly admired him), was dream- 
ing of a mass naturalization of the Hovas, to be followed by the grant of 
voting rights. Both systems could thus claim illustrious sponsors. 

The new experiments had not yet come to fruition by 1940. And then, 
in our disaster, both those who followed Vichy and those who rallied to 
General de Gaulle witnessed the moving loyalty of the Empire’s popula- 
tions. Notwithstanding the catastrophe, no disarray, no disorder occurred. 
Coloured peoples stood by the French flag whoever raised it. A coloured 
Governor, Félix Eboué, was one of the first to join General de Gaulle and 
was made Governor-General of French Equatorial Africa. Inspired by his 
example, the populations of Equatorial Africa, of the Pacific, and later of 
Madagascar brought to the war effort the same generous contribution and 
the same admirable soldiers as in 1914-18. From 1943 onwards, North 
Africa and West Africa undertook an equal effort. 

The role played by Félix Eboué in 1940-44 was in a way a vindication 
of the assimilation doctrine. It is not therefore surprising that in January— 
February 1944 the Brazzaville Conference of Governors from territories 
that had recognized the Algiers Government, opened by General de Gaulle 
and presided over by René Pleven, agreed on principles based on the 
assimilation concept. According to that Conference’s recommendations, 
‘the aims of the civilizing task performed by France in her colonies ex- 
clude any idea of autonomy, any possibility of evolution outside the 
French Empire bloc. ... Even the remote possibility of the constitution of 
autonomous governments in colonies must be rejected.’ Another para- 
graph refers to the ‘unbreakable political unity of the French bloc’. The 
principle was laid down of an overseas territories representation in the 
future National Assembly. But in some of the other recommendations a 
different spirit prevailed. Indeed, the Conference laid stress on the idea 
that ‘the territories should gradually be led from administrative decen- 
tralization to political individuality’. It advocated the setting up of local 
assemblies invested with powers of decision on budgetary and public 
works questions and with an advisory capacity on other issues submitted 
to them by Governors of Territories. 

Such was the doctrine, not lacking in contradictions, which the Algiers 
Government brought to Paris after Liberation. To a large extent under 
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the influence of this doctrine, the new Constitution was worked out by an 
Assembly in which 64 seats out of 586 were reserved for the representa- 
tives of overseas populations. A first and rather unfortunate draft was 
rejected after a referendum on 5 May 1946. Without waiting for the second 
draft, as if in response to the impatient urge of the natives, a law was passed 
on 7 May 1946 granting French citizenship to all natives of former 
colonies. In the territories for which France was responsible there were 
no longer any subjects; from then on there were only citizens. 

In the Preamble to the Constitution of 27 October 1946, this doctrine 
is expounded: ‘France and the overseas peoples constitute a Union based 
on equality of rights and obligations, without distinction of race or re- 
ligion. .. .’ France is determined ‘to lead the peoples for whom she has 
assumed responsibility towards a state of freedom in which they administer 
themselves and conduct their own affairs democratically.’ The Constitu- 
tion guarantees to all equal access to public office and the individual and 
collective enjoyment of fundamental rights and freedoms. But at the 
same time principles were laid down which may one day lead to a federal 
solution: ‘the French Union is composed of nations and peoples who pool 
their resources and efforts’. 

The Constitution draws a distinction between overseas departments, 
Overseas Territories, and associated states. In West Africa, the relevant 
areas are Mauritania, Senegal, Upper Volta, Sudan, Niger, Guinea, the 
Ivory Coast, and Dahomey, which were all grouped in a Federation of 
West Africa, and the Togoland Trust Territory, which remains outside 
the Federation. In Equatorial Africa the areas concerned are Gaboon, 
Middle Congo, Ubangi-Shari, and Chad, which made up the Federation of 
Equatorial Africa, and the Cameroons Trust Territory, which remains out- 
side the Federation. These are all Overseas Territories and all are repre- 
sented in the National Assembly, the Council of the Republic, and the 
Assembly of the French Union. The right to vote was to be exercised 
through the system of two separate electorates: one college for citizens 
enjoying French metropolitan status (Statut francais) and another for 
citizens with local status (Statut particulier) who fulfil certain particular 
conditions required for enrolment on electoral registers. The French 
Parliament has exclusive powers in matters of criminal legislation, civil 
liberties, security, and political and administrative organization. In other 
fields, a special provision is necessary to make metropolitan law applicable. 
A decree signed by the President of the Republic after consideration by 
the Assembly of the French Union may, however, make applicable metro- 
politan laws already in force or enact special provisions within each 
territory. A Governor General was to be installed as head of each of the 
two Federations, and a Governor in each territory; each district was to be 
headed by a French official. For each territory a Territorial Assembly 
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elected by restricted ballot determined direct and indirect taxation, voted 
the Budget, and decided on public works programmes; the Governor could 
consult them on issues affecting the territory. At federal level there was a 
Grand Council composed of representatives from the several Territorial 
Assemblies, with powers of decision, in particular on budgetary questions, 
and with consultative functions as to the general affairs of the federation. 

This was a kind of compromise between the protagonists of assimilation 
and those of association. The former had the better part ; but the door re- 
mained open for evolution. As I said, this evolution has just started; 
this rather lengthy introduction was necessary to help you to grasp its 
magnitude. 


The reasons for this compromise were numerous, and some of them 
were anterior to the actual voting of the Constitution. 

When the Constitutional law was passed, the United Nations Charter 
had already been signed for more than a year. In article 73, in the English 
text, the Charter makes it obligatory for Members administering non- 
autonomous territories ‘to develop self-government’. But in the French 
text, the same article only states the obligation ‘to develop their capacity 
to administer themselves’ (développer leur capacité de s’administrer elles- 
mémes). This does not mean quite the same thing, and the Constitution, 
which made no specific provision for autonomy, was not in conflict with 
the French text of the Charter. But whichever of the two versions gives a 
more accurate picture of the intentions of the ‘experts’ who drafted the 
Charter, the principles set forth in the English text were the ones most 
frequently alluded to in New York. There, the references to self-govern- 
ment and independence became increasingly frequent, and yearly debates 
in the United Nations Assembly and Trusteeship Council had repercus- 
sions in Tropical Africa of which you are well aware. Meanwhile, the 
organization of the French Union was warped in its very principle because 
Morocco and Tunisia objected to the system as laid down. Moreover, de- 
velopments in Indo-China gave many Frenchmen matter for fresh 
thought on the colonial problem. Finally, in 1948, the British Government 
stated its determination to speed up the evolution towards a rapid acces- 
sion to independence in territories for which they were responsible in 
Tropical Africa. 

These are some of the facts or circumstances which were running 
counter to a smooth development of the assimilation policy. In addition, 
Overseas Territories representatives, as members of the national Parliament 
in Paris, were at the same time promoting the interests of their friends and 
actually striving to bolster up local liberties. But the fact cannot be over- 
emphasized that neither in their minds nor in the minds of the population 
were these claims for greater autonomy ever accompanied by the claim 
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to break away from France. The new African élites were becoming more 
and more conscious of the amount of work and money needed to 
develop their own countries to the standard of a modern State; they 
realized that a task of such magnitude could be more properly fulfilled in 
association with the former so-called colonial ‘master’ ; a climate of friend- 
ship and even comradeship developed, which greatly impressed visitors 
from various European countries. Gifted young Africans, more and more 
numerous in administration and private business, where they held re- 
sponsible posts, young intellectuals and politicians such as Léopold 
Senghor, Deputy for Senegal and Leader of the African Convention, which 
is proposing a reform of the French Union on a federalist basis—all these 
people are no more separatists than M. Lamine-Gueye, Socialist leader in 
Senegal, M. Dicko, Socialist Deputy for Sudan, or M. Houphouet-Boigny, 
Deputy for the Ivory Coast, who, as a member of M. Mollet’s Government, 
played a decisive part in defining the new policy and getting it approved 
by Parliament. Such leaders envisaged African evolution in terms of 
association with France on a basis of complete equality of rights and 
obligations. Never have these leaders claimed that these dispositions of 
the Constitutional law should be amended in so far as they give to overseas 
populations the right to elect members for the National Assembly and the 
Council of the Republic. The reforms I will now describe brought nothing 
new in that respect, but they did introduce the very important institution 
of universal franchise and the common roll. 


It will be to the honour of M. Gaston Defferre, Minister of Overseas 
France in M. Mollet’s Government, that he realized that the time for 
great reforms had come and put forward the Bill for so-called the Joi- 
cadre, or ‘framework’ law, in which the main principles governing these 
reforms were set out, and which was approved by the French Parliament 
in June 1956. Since then, a whole series of decrees—more than 45 of 
them—published after consultation with the Assembly of the French 
Union and approved by the French Parliament have specified the details 
and provided the framework for the development of Tropical African popu- 
lations. These reforms go as far as is allowed by the Constitution; it may 
be that they go even farther. The first words of article I of the Joi-cadre 
clearly allude to this awkward situation and use these rather unusual 
words: ‘without prejudging the expected revision of Titre VIII of the Con- 
stitution . . . measures will be taken for administrative decentralization and 
deconcentration’. This means, in effect, that these measures are in anti- 
cipation of a Constitutional reform. May I be allowed to suggest that this is 
a British rather than a French approach to an institutional problem? 

First of all, and this is a momentous reform, universal suffrage and the 
common roll are immediately instituted everywhere. From now on 
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Europeans and Africans are inscribed on the same electoral lists and vote 
at the same polling stations. It is, therefore, all the more remarkable that 
the enormous predominance thus gained by the African element did not 
result, either in the municipal elections of last autumn or in the elections of 
31 March 1957 to Territorial Assemblies, in a total elimination of the white 
element. On the contrary, during the municipal elections African candidates 
complained that they were unable to put names of Europeans on their list 
because the latter had often omitted to get enrolled on the register in time. 
The development of local autonomy in the overseas territories has been 
achieved through measures of three different kinds: (a) a new distribution 
of powers and responsibilities between the French State and the Terri- 
tories; (b) the creation in each Territory of a local Executive Council, 
known as the Consetl de Gouvernement; and (c) an extension of the powers 
of the Territorial Assemblies, from now on elected by universal suffrage. 
As far as (a) is concerned, the Republic remains the competent 
authority in matters for which the Constitution itself vested powers in 
Parliament and in matters connected with the foreign relations of the 
Territory. This means that State services, under the control of the 
Governor acting as the Republic’s representative, deal with questions 
such as defence and general security, the policing of frontiers, customs, 
foreign trade, foreign currencies, protection of civil liberties, justice, 
and labour inspection. For all the other branches and the related ad- 
ministrative bodies, the territorial authorities—the Conseil de Gouverne- 
ment under the Governor, and the Territorial Assembly—are competent. 
As to (b), the Conseil de Gouvernement includes from six to twelve 
members elected by the Territorial Assembly, but not necessarily among 
its own members, by list ballot in three stages, a relative majority of the 
votes cast being sufficient at the third stage only. Any citizen of more than 
twenty-five years of age, enjoying civil and political rights, is eligible. 
The Council is presided over by the Governor. The Councillor elected as 
head of the list becomes Minister Vice-President of the Council. Other 
members of the Council bear also the title of Ministers. The Council is not 
strictly speakirg responsible to the Assembly: that would have meant too 
definite a departure from the present Constitution. However, the Coun- 
cillors have the right to resign if they have reason to believe they have lost 
the confidence of the Assembly. And, taking into account the powers of 
the Assembly, particularly in financial matters, how could a Council 
that lacked such confidence attempt to administer public affairs? As for 
the Governor, since at any moment he might find that the Council mem- 
bers under his presidency were not backed by the Assembly, his position 
would become extremely difficult ; it means that within the limits of his own 
powers he will have to take close account of the Assembly’s feeling and 
mood and rely at least as much on persuasiveness as on official powers. 
FF 
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The functions of the Council members are both collective and in- 
dividual. They decide jointly on all public pronouncements and acts 
dealing with the affairs of the territory, especially on the arrétés to be 
submitted to the Assembly for previous approval. They are jointly re- 
sponsible for all decisions jointly taken. At the same time, each member 
is responsible for the department or departments whose control has been 
conferred upon him by the Governor, acting on the advice of the Vice- 
President of the Council: a rather complicated system, it is true, but a 
legal fiction and a very convenient one, since to appoint a Prime Minister 
for each territory seemed inconsistent with the principle of an ‘indivisible 
Republic’ as laid down by the Constitution. Civil servants are nominated or 
promoted by the Governor, following a proposal by the relevant Minister. 
The Council’s decision is final, unless the Governor, within the required 
time, requests a second reading, or, if the Council should exceed its own 
powers, requests the Conseil d’Etat to rescind it. 

As to (c), in the same way, the right to request a second reading is the 
only weapon by which the Governor can prevent the Assembly from ex- 
ceeding its powers; thesé powers cover all aspects of local life, including the 
very important right of settling the terms and conditions of service of local 
civil servants. 

To complete the picture, I should add that, under the supervision of 
the Assemblies, a great effort will be made to organize rural communities 
in the more primitive areas in order to accustom their still backward pop- 
ulations to deal with their own problems. The sooner this stage is reached, 
the sooner will the number of elected municipalities be increased. 

The setting up of the system I have just described required a radical 
alteration in the organization of the former ‘general governments’ of the 
Federations in order, as stated in the /oi-cadre, ‘to transform their ad- 
ministrative functions into those of co-ordinating bodies’. Simply to sup- 
press them was impossible without doing away with any kind of solidarity 
among members of the Federations in the economic and financial fields, to 
the great advantage of richer territories and to the detriment of poor ones. 

Invested with the powers of the Republic, the former Governor General 
now bears the title of High Commissioner ; he is responsible for defence and 
security and supervises the orderly dispensation of justice. Being the head 
of a group of territories, he controls services common to them all (equip- 
ment, mining exploration, etc.) which could not be organized at the local 
level without excessive expenditure. He also supervises the application of 
decisions reached by the Grand Council. This Grand Council, formed by 
delegates of the Territorial Assemblies—five from each area, i.e. a tota! of 
40 members for the Grand Council in Dakar and of 20 for the Grand 
Council in Brazzaville—administers the interests common to the group of 
territories concerned. It may make recommendations and take decisions 
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on these matters; it is competent to approve the Federal budgets, for 
which the revenue derives mainly from customs duties and from various 
turnover taxes. These rights, as opposed to the rights of the Terri- 
torial Assemblies, are limited, as are also the actual powers of the High 
Commissioner. In fact, the new regime leaves to the latter mainly the role 
of an initiator and co-ordinator, owing more to his personal authority, his 
prestige, and his persuasiveness. The Grand Council will become what ex- 
perience will make of it. Would you not consider such ideas as being 
nearer to the empirical British approach than to French logic? 

The whole structure of these reforms would not amount to much unless 
the territories possessed adequate tools for their administration. In other 
words, a complete reform of the civil service follows as a natural conse- 
quence of the plan. Hitherto, our overseas personnel has included: (a) a 
staff to serve in all overseas territories; (b) a step lower down the scale, 
officials who could be called upon to serve in the various territories of one 
federation only; and (c) local officials. This structure is now replaced by a 
‘State civil service’ for State services and, in each territory, by territorial 
officials under the Conseil de Gouvernement. Whether in State or in terri- 
torial staff, it is intended that Africans should to an increasing extent re- 
place Europeans. Hence a reform of recruitment conditions becomes 
necessary. A fundamental provision is made: Africans can now enter 
State service on an equal footing with any other candidate. Conversely, 
members of the State civil service will be ‘loaned’ to territories unable to 
fill a post with local personnel. 


This picture applies to the territories included in the Federations of 
French West and French Equatorial Africa. It does not apply to the 
French Trust Territories, namely Togoland, which has only a monetary 
connection with French West Africa (via the central bank), and the 
Cameroons, similarly connected with French Equatorial Africa. 

In Togoland, the Territorial Assembly on 4 July 1955 solemnly de- 
clared the will of the population (7) to safeguard the ‘individual’ character 
of the territory, and (77) ‘not to break away from the French ‘‘ensemble’’, 
whether European or African, whose moral, cultural, economic, and 
financial support may alone guarantee and secure this individuality in the 
present world’. 

A new Statute for Togoland, which took account of this declaration, 
was established under a decree of 24 August 1956, and was approved by a 
referendum held on 28 October 1956. The granting of this Statute was the 
occasion for a debate in the U.N. Assembly. The organization of the Togo- 
land Autonomous Republic is not without important analogies with the 
one I described earlier. But, as no constitutional considerations were 
involved, it was possible to go farther along the road to full autonomy. 
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The Legislative Assembly, elected for five years by direct universal ballot, 
and the Council of Ministers, appointed by a procedure similar to that 
applied in France, initiate laws; the High Commissioner nominates a Prime 
Minister, who derives his ‘investiture’ from the Assembly and appoints 
Ministers; a vote of censure by a majority in the Assembly puts him out of 
office. This implies full ministerial responsibility as understood in Western 
democracies. 

The powers retained by the central organs of the French Republic are 
in the fields of foreign affairs, defence and security, penal legislation, 
justice within the province of French law, civil liberties, curricula and 
examinations of higher and secondary schools, and the general regulation 
of Customs (but the territory is itself responsible for the Customs services 
administration). In addition, and by way of compensation, Togolanders 
are eligible for employment in these services and the people of Togoland 
elect Deputies to the National Assembly. 

This regime, which, as specified in the Statute itself, may be amended 
following a resolution of the Togoland Assembly, opens up a very wide 
area of action to local authorities. It may not be full independence 
according to the Western pattern, but it is much more than mere auto- 
nomy. It may be a rather complex system; but in fact it deals quite well 
with the present possibilities of the populations. 

The French Cameroons have not fully reached this stage yet. Political 
strife there is acute in the coastal area, and in the southern districts 
(Duala, Yaoundé) Communists till recently controlled the U.P.C. (Union 
des Populations Camérounaises) ; the party was outlawed in 1955 and their 
leaders took refuge in the British Cameroons; the electoral campaign 
gave rise to serious disorders, two candidates being killed by U.P.C. 
rioters. In these circumstances the Cameroons remain a Trust Territory. 
Its Statute is similar to that of Togoland, with one essential difference. 
The French High Commissioner must in any event keep in his own hands 
the powers necessary to comply with the Trusteeship Agreements. The 
laws and administrative regulations are therefore submitted to him for 
approval before being promulgated or put into force, and he is entitled to 
ask the Assembly for a second reading of the Bill, and the Government for 
a fresh examination of the questions involved. In a third stage he could, 
through the Minister for Overseas France, appeal to the Conseil d’Etat to 
have the decision or the law declared null and void. 


Progress in the political field means nothing if such stagnation prevails 
in the economic sphere as to prevent the Africans from benefiting fully 
from the new opportunities opened to them. In this spirit, the loi-cadre 
provides (art. 4) that the Government shall take all appropriate measures 
‘to raise the standard of living in the territories, to encourage economic 
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development and social progress, and to facilitate economic and financial 
co-operation between France and her Overseas Territories’. 

In the short time at my disposal the vital problem of investment in 
Tropical Africa cannot be discussed at length, nor the progress achieved 
since 1945, nor the programme for the coming years. But it should be re- 
membered that since 1946, when the ‘Fonds d’investissement et de dével- 
oppement économique et social’ (F.I.D.E.S.) was set up, France has been 
conducting in Tropical Africa an effort whose magnitude has not been duly 
appreciated in all quarters. Investments from public funds have been 
estimated to amount to £550 million; annual State investment is now 
of the order of £80 million, supplemented by private investment, of 
which metropolitan capital contributes no less than £18 to 20 million. 
Technical and rural equipment, extensive basic public works, development 
of co-operatives, price stabilization funds, textile support funds, are 
some of the items among which these sums have been distributed. In our 
view the Common Market policy and the setting up with the five other par- 
ticipating European countries of a joint development fund for overseas 
countries should speed up the pace of investment. 

As to private investments in under-developed countries, it cannot be 
overlooked that the Suez crisis made capitalists even more cautious than 
before. Special provisions have therefore been made to enable the terri- 
tories to conclude with new investors long-term agreements guaranteeing 
stability during a reasonable period of time and general conditions of a 
legal, economic, and financial nature designed to secure efficient operation. 
Several territories have already made use of those provisions. In the 
Ivory Coast, as in Guinea and Gaboon, the period of preliminary studies is 
over and work has actually started on various schemes of considerable 
importance. In that respect, too, 1957 will be an important year in 
African history. 


Between the whole scheme of the French reforms and the general 
directives of British policy in Tropical Africa there is obviously no com- 
mon ground. A few weeks ago the Ivory Coast Deputy M. Houphouet- 
Boigny was outspoken about this fact when he said: ‘The complete inde- 
pendence of territories lately under British trusteeship is very different 
from the self-administration, within the French Union, of African terri- 
tories of French culture.’ M. Gaston Defferre has recently clarified this 
statement: ‘Merely to concede independence while withdrawing civil 
servants and technicians would doom African populations to face in- 
superable difficulties’. The word ‘independence’ has not, in Tropical 
African territories of French culture, the quasi-mystic meaning it has 
acquired elsewhere. African leaders have become convinced, through 
lessons derived from the experience of others, that the acquisition of inde- 
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pendence does not necessarily carry with it a sort of magic solution for every 
problem. They know that they need, and will continue to need for quite a 
long time, the help of France and of Europeans to secure for their territoriesa 
rapid and harmonious organization, and economic and social development. 

Shall I be suspected of wishful thinking if I suggest that the very heated 
debates which the African Deputies heard in Paris about the pros and cons 
of national solutions versus supranational ones made them realize that, in 
our days of great blocs or ‘ensembles’, any claim for independence in its 
most absolute form will bea prelude to stagnation and not a sign of progress? 

Last January, addressing the Assembly of the United Nations, the 
same M. Houphouet-Boigny explained the problem in the following words: 
‘In Western and in Equatorial Africa, there are sixty million Africans dis- 
tributed in two groups, one of British and the other of French culture. 
The first tends towards independence within the Commonwealth, main- 
taining links of a more economic than political nature. The second tends 
towards autonomous administration within a federal whole, still to be 
defined legally, but whose links within the Community are of a sentimental, 
economic, and political nature.’ While wishing good luck to the experi- 
ment of Ghana, he claimed for the Africa of French culture the right to con- 
tinue on its own course. ‘The future will be our judge,’ he concluded. 

Last April M. Houphouet-Boigny and Mr Nkrumah met at Abidjan. 
They already knew each other, having met in Paris ten years before at a 
time when both were not entirely allergic to the enticements of Com- 
munist sirens. On this latest occasion Mr Nkrumah is said to have alluded 
to his dream of a United States of Africa. M. Houphouet-Boigny retorted 
by asking whether Ghana was prepared to withdraw from the Common- 
wealth and the sterling area. I don’t know what Mr Nkrumah replied, but 
I do know that M. Houphouet-Boigny explained that, having fully con- 
sidered the matter, taking into account Africa’s supreme interests and the 
increasing interdependence of peoples, and precisely because of the climate 
of friendship which had developed between Frenchmen of Europe and 
Africans, he deemed it necessary to have a try at an African community 
based on equality and fraternity. In ten years time, he was reported to 
have said, it would be possible to judge the results. 

If this son of Ivory Coast chiefs feels able to define the problem with 
such outspoken courage, the reason is that at the present time in Tropical 
Africa no political party—except, of course, the Communists, who do not 
dare to be outspoken about it—wishes to cut the link between France and 
Africa. The elections for the new Territorial Assemblies in March 1957, 
which were completely free, and which, as I said earlier, took place under 
the common roll system, represented'a clear victory for the promotion 
of Franco-African co-operation, especially for M. Houphouet-Boigny’s 
Rassemblement Démocratique Africain. Moreover a good number of Euro- 
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peans were elected. In Upper Volta, where only 4,000 Europeans were 
voting as against 34 million Africans, ten Europeans were elected. In the 
Ivory Coast, out of sixty deputies twelve are Europeans. In all the ter- 
ritorial Assemblies at least one and in most cases more than one European 
Minister has been elected. 

It is true that M. Léopold Senghor, the very distinguished leader of the 
Bloc Populaire Sénégalais and now of the Convention Africaine, criticizes 
the regime as defined by the Joi-cadve as being an attempt to ‘Balkanise’ 
Africa. He dreams of an organization grouping autonomous territories 
within two federations in French West and French Equatorial Africa, 
which would constitute two States to be integrated within a Federal Re- 
public. Unfortunately, at the elections last March this ambitious pro- 
gramme gained only about 10 per cent of the votes. More unfortunately 
for these views, the individual territories are wary of Dakar, mention of 
which suggests to them excessive centralization. 

There is no magic formula. What matters is that in ten years’ time 
the course chosen in London and Accra and the one preferred in Paris, 
Dakar, and Abidjan will both have enabled the African peoples to achieve 
decisive progress. On this great venture, as I have already said, we are 
embarking without preconceived ideas, pragmatically and with open minds, 
prepared to feel our way as we go along. Is not this a good reason for 
following our experiment not only with interest but also with sympathy? 
And let me hope, too, that your former protégés will take the same attitude! 

I can’t help feeling sometimes that our British friends—probably from 
contact with us—have been a little too much infected by the Cartesian 
way of thinking. They might easily plant us on the horns of a dilemma: 
either independence or subservience. Is it becoming for a Frenchman to 
remind you that truth never coincides with either extreme, but is to be 
found somewhere in between? 

It is not the particular merits of this or that approach but something 
much more vital that is at stake. On the results of both our experiments 
will depend to a great extent the future of the Western world. The 
question is not what kind of links Tropical Africa will keep with the 
West; the question is whether any links at all will be maintained on a 
voluntary basis, and whether Africans, with their Atlantic seaboard, will 
realize in time that their fate cannot be isolated from the destiny of 
Atlantic Europe. In this connection, the progress of Islam among the 


native populations should not be among the lesser matters of our common 
concern. 


May 1957. 











BRITAIN’S CHANGING STRATEGIC 
POSITION* 


NOBLE FRANKLAND 


HE theory that a strategic revolution has occurred is now, despite 

the number of occasions on which it has been confounded in the 

past, scarcely a controversial one. But the consequences and even 
the nature of the revolution remain not only as controversial but also 
partly as speculative matters. That is one of the reasons why the recent 
British statement on defence ? aroused so many differences of opinion. 

In attempting to appraise what is commonly, if not quite accurately, 
called the new British strategy, it is, however, a mistake to forge straight 
into the future without keeping an eye on the past. The probability that a 
third major war would bear less resemblance to the second World War 
than the latter did to the Battle of Crecy is not a good reason for ignoring 
either of these historic conflicts. It is hardly sensible to search for the 
implications of change until what has been changed has been determined. 
Moreover, and in the same connection, the consequences of change are 
hardly likely to become apparent until the nature of the change has been 
examined. 


Britain’s expectation of war in the past has generally been that it 
would be long, or at least long enough to allow time for the mobilization of 
military potential, the mustering of an alliance, and the slow but crucial 
pressure of sea power after its outbreak. The principle was that of the 
poisoner rather than of the gunman or, to express it in more polite par- 
lance, of the indirect approach rather than of the frontal assault; the 
strategy, in fact, of the long haul and not of the prearranged Blitzkrieg. 

The reasons for this were innumerable, but the most important was 
that many of Britain’s wars were defensive. They were wars in which the 
initiative lay on the other side. Their outbreak often found Britain un- 
aware and nearly always unprepared. Even so, they generally ended in 
British victory. 

The basis of British strategy was, of course, the use of sea power, which 
guaranteed the security of the island base, which enabled inferior British 
military forces to grapple effectively with apparently superior continental 
ones, and which often drove those continental forces towards disastrous 


1 Based upon an address by the author to a General Meeting at Chatham House on 
7 May 1957. 
7 May 195 

3 Defence, Outline of Future Policy. April 1957. Cmnd. 124. 
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operations.1 The value of sea power in British strategy was particularly 
underlined, so to speak, in reverse by the famous occasions on which it was 
neglected, or neglected too much. The fate of the Portugal Expedition of 
1589,” the incursion of the Dutch into Charles II’s Medway, and the out- 
come of the War of American Independence bear eloquent testimony to the 
causes of the triumphs of Pitt and the victories of Wellington. 

Britain prospered, and war was for her a particularly prosperous 
business while she was supreme at sea and while sea power itself was 
supreme in war. But in the first World War the latter condition was pro- 
foundly modified. This was principally due to the development of trans- 
port by road and rail, which made possible the rapid mobilization, transfer, 
and massing of enormous armies, and to the improvement of fire-power, 
which rendered those armies largely immobile in the field. This, of course, 
conferred the advantage not only upon the interior line of communication 
but also upon the continental scale of armies. 

Larger guns meant larger, more powerful, and much more expensive 
ships, which, in themselves, made much of the Nelson touch, as Beatty 
discovered, impossible, or, as Jellicoe believed, irresponsible. New forms 
of fire-power, such as mines, torpedoes, and better shore batteries. further 
reduced the effectiveness and increased the cost of surface sea power. It 
no longer took a capital ship to destroy a capital ship and, in particular, 
the submarine told heavily in favour of the weaker and against the stron- 
ger naval Powers. These developments, both tactical and technical, made 
it harder to use sea power and easier to interfere with its use. Britain was 
driven more and more to meet the continental Powers by the continental 
strategy of war. 

This tendency against the supremacy of sea power as an instrument of 
war was greatly accelerated in the second World War by the advance of 
air power and the further exploitation of submarine operations. An enor- 
mous Anglo-American preponderance in surface naval strength could not 
prevent the Battle of the Atlantic from becoming one of the most crucial 
and one of the longest campaigns of the war. But these and the other 
changes which were revealed in the course of the two World Wars did not 
revolutionize strategy. Britain was still able initially to shelter behind a 
shield of minimum defence while, by a variety of means, she laid the 
foundations of a grand alliance and of a decisive counter-offensive. The 
fundamental fact that all means of potentially decisive attack offered a 
means of potentially decisive defence was unchanged. The outcome of 
war was still determined by the outcome of battle between the armed 


_ 1 Consider, for example, the role of British sea power in contributing to the Napoleonic 
invasion of Russia in 1812 and, to a lesser extent, to the German offensive in March 1918. 

* See especially, Prof. R. B. Wernham: ‘Queen Elizabeth and the Portugal Expedition 
of 1589’, English Historical Review, vol. Lxv, no. 258, pp. I-26 and vol. LXVI, no. 259, 
pp. 194-218. 
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forces of the protagonists. Everything was accomplished within the con- 
cepts which had been understood and enunciated by Mahan and Clause- 
witz. 

Even the long-range bomber failed to produce the revolution which had 
been expected by some, because the strategic air offensive, a new form of 
warfare, offered a means of defence in much the same way as the older 
forms had done. The bomber, it is true, did, as Mr Baldwin had pre- 
dicted, always get through, but it had to get through so often and for so 
long that it could afford to sustain only a small casualty rate on each 
occasion. Thus, because it could inflict only relatively small damage on 
each sortie, the strategic air offensive could be checked by relatively light 
casualties on each occasion. The loss of five per cent of an attacking force 
was not, in itself, a serious matter, but the loss of five per cent of the same 
force thirty times over within a few months was liable to be decisive when 
operations had to be continued for six years. 

It is easy to see now what the strategic air offensive of the second 
World War lacked. It lacked a bomb of sufficient power to produce re- 
sults fast enough, and it lacked a means of delivery with sufficient freedom 
of action. But as the war came to an end two technological developments 
of immense significance made their appearance. The first was the intro- 
duction by the Germans of the partially guided missile, known as the V.2, 
and the second was the perfection in the U.S.A. of the atomic bomb. 

These weapons were not advanced enough to change the conditions of 
war, but they were the prelude to a strategic revolution which is now being 
completed by the detonation of the fission—fusion-fission bomb and the 
development of the intercontinental missile. 


The most striking aspect of the revolution is, of course, the amount of 
destruction which has been made possible, but the most important factors 
are the speed at which and the conditions under which that destruction can 
be achieved. The heaviest bomb load of an individual aircraft in the last 
war amounted to about ten tons, but a single aircraft of approximately 
the same size could now deliver a blow amounting to the equivalent of 
twenty million tons or more of high explosive. Thus, a bomber can now 
be at least two million times more effective than it was twelve years ago. 
The speed of destruction has therefore become so great that no means of 
direct defence against it can be foreseen. 

In the last war, fighter development was, on the whole, ahead of bom- 
ber development, but fighters seldom succeeded in shooting down more 
than five or six per cent of the attacking forces. In a future war, even if 
the air defences succeeded in destroying or otherwise diverting ninety per 
cent of an attacking nuclear force, there can be little doubt that the effect 
upon the object of the attack would be negligible. In the case of Britain, 
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for example, it is not clear what would be gained by the destruction of 
ninety carriers of nuclear weapons if the country was nevertheless struck 
by ten weli-placed hydrogen bombs. Moreover, there is no foreseeable 
prospect of any such kill rate being achieved against contemporary 
manned bombers, let alone against prospective unmanned missiles. 

Thus, for the first time in the history of war, a means of presumably 
decisive attack has been evolved against which there is no means of direct 
and active defence. That is the nature of the strategic revolution. 

The question remains, however, whether the strategic air offensive 
offers a means of knocking out the apparatus of hostile strategic air power 
before the latter can be brought effectively into action; whether, in fact, 
the offensive itself may be a means of defence. A sudden, unexpected, and 
overwhelming attack on the model of the Japanese assault on Pearl 
Harbour has often been discussed, but the success of such an operation 
would depend upon absolutely accurate and literally up-to-the-minute 
intelligence. The survival of a single squadron with its bombs would bring 
fearful and instant retribution. To that extent the security of the offensive 
and of the counter-offensive seems to be substantially guaranteed. The 
development of early-warning radar, designed to increase the power of 
the defensive, has really had the effect of increasing the security of the 
offensive, and that security will, of course, be further increased by the 
introduction of such developments as vertical take-off and eventually of 
missiles which may be launched from underground, from ships at sea, and, 
perhaps, also from aircraft in the air. 

If this is so, it seems reasonable to suppose that Lord Montgomery’s 
reference to the defeat of enemy strategic air power within twenty days ! 
and General Le May’s insistence on the continuing need to win air superior- 
ity by the ‘defeat of enemy air power’? amount to the application of 
classical principles to the conditions of a revolution. So far as Britain is 
concerned, the position has been stated without equivocation by the 
Government. It has been announced that: ‘It must be frankly recognised 
that there is at present no means of providing adequate protection for the 
people of this country against the consequences of an attack with nuclear 
weapons.’? To that extent the conditions of the strategic revolution have 
been recognized by the British Government. 


The first and the most significant of the consequences of the strategic 
revolution arises from the fact that both sides are in possession of strategic 
nuclear air power. From this it follows that the strategic nuclear offensive 
will be, not—as the bombing offensive of the last war to a great extent 


1‘The Panorama of Warfare in a Nuclear Age’, Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, November 1956. 
2 Interview with General Le May, U.S. News and World Report, 9 December 1955. 
3 Cmnd. 124, op. cit., p. 2. 
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was—a one-way affair, but an exchange. Moreover, assuming that both 
sides have sufficient stocks of weapons, it would, at least in theory, be an 
equal exchange, for enough is enough and more than enough is not better 
than enough. As President Eisenhower has put it, enough is plenty. 

The point at which enough nuclear potential is available for the virtual 
destruction of the other side is known as the saturation point, and the 
condition in which both sides have reached the saturation point is known 
as the nuclear stalemate. That is the condition which apparently confronts 
the world today. The nuclear deterrent to war arises then, not from the 
superiority of one side over the other, but from the equality of both. 
When we speak of there being no victory in nuclear war, we refer not only 
to the enormous destruction which would fall on both sides but also to the 
probability that neither side would be able to achieve any significant 
superiority in the infliction of that destruction. 

Nuclear equality does not, however, necessarily mean literal equality 
in numbers and types of bombs in stock nor even in the performance of 
their means of delivery. It means only the possession by the weaker side 
of sufficient power for the virtual destruction of the stronger side. It 
means, in fact, the sort of power which Britain may well hope to achieve, 








and may, perhaps, already have achieved, vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. | 


Nuclear weapons, indeed, are great levellers in more senses of the word 
than one. Unlike previous expressions of military power, they are, by 
their very nature, unlikely ever to confer a winning advantage upon any 
of the Powers which possess them. Because of that, and for as long as 
policy is based upon rational motives, major nuclear war is unlikely. 
Even so the question remains as to whether Britain needs to seek this 
kind of equality. Her strategic nuclear force, it may be argued, merely 
duplicates, on a necessarily smaller scale, that which already exists under 
the control of the United States. But the deterrent by association is a 
very different thing to the deterrent by possession. Nuclear weapons alone 


are obviously not an effective deterrent. What makes the deterrent is the 


possession of the weapons and the will to use them. The use of nuclear 
weapons would, nevertheless, have such utterly appalling consequences 
that the will to use them could be generated only by the belief that the 
really vital interests of the country concerned were finally at stake. The 
really vital interests of Britain and the United States are not in all re- 
spects the same. Indeed, not only in the last few months but in the last 
several years there has been evidence to suggest that in many respects they 
are somewhat different. 

Such differences would be liable to dangerous exploitation if Britain 
had to depend entirely upon the deterrent power of American nuclear 
weapons. Either Britain would see that she was being sacrificed by her 


ally, or the United States would see that she was being jeopardized for the | 
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sake of interests which were felt to be British and not American. To that 
extent, the British strategic nuclear force is a necessary ingredient of the 
continuing Anglo-American alliance. 

The creation of strategic nuclear air power is, however, clearly less than 
the whole of the solution to the problems which have been created by the 
strategic revolution. The question of what other forces are needed is 
raised by the possibility that, however destructive it might be, the strategic 
air offensive might not be decisive, and that, on the contrary, it might 
merely introduce a ‘broken-backed’ phase in which the war would remain 
to be determined by other and more classical methods of combat. A 
similar possibility is raised by the prospect that war might occur in which 
strategic nuclear weapons were not used. There is also the consideration 
that the nuclear stalemate is a very dangerous basis for peace, if only 
because of the atomic tests which are part of it. Nuclear disarmamént 
might be a safer basis. 

The term ‘broken-backed war’ used to be in very common use, but it 
has now become much rarer. In the statement on defence at the beginning 
of 1955 the Government said: “We cannot rely only on strategic air power. 
Our policy must aim at impressing on the potential enemy that a sudden 
attack even with nuclear weapons would not be conclusive.’! This aim 
was not repeated in subsequent statements on defence, and in the most 
recent one it appears to have been abandoned. The view of the Govern- 
ment now seems to be that the nuclear exchange would, in fact, be the 
decisive factor in war. This all the same is not to say that it would be the 
only factor. Indeed, the new statement on defence specifically says that 
‘nuclear air power is not by itself a complete deterrent. The frontiers of 
the free world, particularly in Europe, must be firmly defended on the 
ground.’ 2 It also says that ‘the nuclear battle might not prove immedi- 
ately decisive; and in that event it would be of great importance to defend 
Atlantic communications against submarine attack.’? When the stem is 
cut, the flower withers, but it does not necessarily wither at once. 

But which flower would wither? However nearly equal the nuclear ex- 
change might be, one side or the other would surely reveal some superiority 
in its ability to sustain the blow. This superiority might proceed from 
differences of geography, of national morale, of passive defence, or of 
administrative genius, but, from whatever cause or combination of causes, 
it would be a superiority of immense significance. It would, however, be 
of significance only under certain conditions. 

Those conditions, as far as the Western Powers are concerned, would 

1 Statement on Defence, February 1955, Cmd. 9391, p. 7. 

*Cmnd. 124, op. cit., p. 4. Ibid. 

4 Lord Montgomery envisages a period of as much as two years of war on land after the 


nuclear exchange has been won by the Western Powers, See ‘The Panorama of Warfare in 
a Nuclear Age’, op. cit. 
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be the ability to achieve some degree of control on the ground and at sea, 
For Western Europe there would be no point in winning the nuclear ex- 
change if, at the end of it, the ground was occupied by Russian soldiers, 
even if—and, perhaps, especially if—those soldiers had lost their higher 
direction. For Britain there would be no point in the same achievement if, 
after it, overseas communications could not be restored on account of 
Russian submarine operations. The strategic revolution certainly means 
that major war can no longer be won by the association of command of the 
sea and military operations on land, but it does not mean that it can be won 
without these things. Thus, one of the principal features of Britain’s ancient 
strategy, the strategy of the grand alliance, has not been rendered obsolete. 

It is dangerous to distinguish between what is required to deter war 
and what is required to fight it. Such a distinction produces a sham which 
is likely to be detected. Russian superiority in submarine and so-called 
conventional military strength might ultimately prove to be a decisive 
factor in the initiation of major war by the Russians. The same danger 
may be expressed in another way. It is irresponsible to build strategic 
nuclear air power without at the same time providing the means of con- 
trolling the situation which its use would create. Military and naval power 
have not been rendered obsolete by the advent of nuclear air power. 

There are, moreover, other important reasons for the maintenance of 
so-called conventional power. Among the most obvious is the continuing 
possibility of minor wars such as those which have already occurred on a 
substantial scale in Korea and Indo-China, on a less substantial scale in 
Malaya, Kenya, and Cyprus and, most recently, in Egypt. Such wars, 
indeed, seem to be growing not less but more likely because the power 
blocs, being inhibited from striking at each other’s hearts, are more likely 
to nibble at each other’s limbs. The danger of being ‘nibbled to death’ is 
often mentioned. 

In considering how such wars may be deterred, there are apparently 
two alternatives. The first is to prepare to conduct them, as hitherto they 
have been conducted, by conventional means, even if these do come to 
include the use of so-called ‘clean’ tactical atomic weapons. The second is 
to adopt the policy of ‘massive retaliation’ which was enunciated by Mr 
Dulles in 1954.1 But these are not really alternatives at all, because the use 
of strategic nuclear weapons would instantly convert a minor war into a 
major war. Thus any nuclear Power which denied itself the means or the 
will to fight minor war by conventional means would sooner or later be 
confronted with the alternatives of surrender or of the initiation of major 
war. This, in fact, seems to have been approximately the position which 
confronted the U.S.A. after the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu in 1954. 


1 In a speech to the Council on Foreign Relations on 12 January 1954. See U.S. Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, 25 January 1954, pp. 107-10. © 
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The threat of massive retaliation may, it is true, have some effect upon 
minor war,! but the inherent bluff of such threats must ultimately make 
them bankrupt and it seems obvious that the only means of deterring 
minor war is to possess the means of fighting it. 

In addition to the question of minor wars, there is, it is believed by 
some, the possibility of major war being fought without the use of strategic 
nuclear weapons. In considering this, it is necessary to be clear about what 
is meant by major war. A war in which strategic nuclear weapons were 
used would clearly be a major war—major in the sense of the destruction 
which would occur; but a war between great Powers in which really vital 
interests were at stake would also be a major war—major in the sense of 
the issues involved. The question is whether ultimate issues are necessarily 
related to ultimate weapons or not. 

This question is, perhaps, more complicated than it looks because vital 
interests have a curious way of adjusting themselves. For example, 
almost since the time of William III the passage through the Mediter- 
ranean was held to be a vital British interest. In 1941, it appeared to be 
merely a strategic advantage. From 1914 to 1940 the Channel Ports were 
regarded as the last ditch of British defence, but, in 1940, that last ditch 
was found to lie elsewhere. Until recently the Suez Canal was thought to 
be a vital line of British communication, but more recently it has appeared 
that it is not. Even so, great Powers do have really vital interests even 
if they do not always become apparent until the outbreak of actual war. 
Where ultimate issues are at stake it seems to be mandatory that ultimate 
weapons would be used. 

This is not to say, of course, that a major war might not be initiated 
without the use of strategic nuclear weapons. Indeed, from the Soviet 
point of view, it is more than probable that, if major war was initiated at 
all, it would be initiated without the use of strategic nuclear weapons, and, 
perhaps, without nuclear weapons at all. After all, Russia is superior in 
conventional strength and in the foreseeable future is likely toremainso. The 
calculation might well be that the West would shrink from retaliation by un- 
limited means, for by doing this it would be likely to incur the moral odium 
of the world and certain to bring the Russian nuclear offensive into action. 

The possibility of the Russians making such a calculation is likely 
always to exist, but it would surely be greatly increased if there was 
reason to suppose that the West was losing its nerve about the use of the 
ultimate weapons in the ultimate situation. Even more, it would tend to 
be increased if the West made a formal declaration to the effect that it 
would not be the first to use such weapons. Nevertheless, there are those 


1It would not, for example, be safe to say that the American atomic threat had no 
effect upon the situation in and around Formosa at the beginning of 1955 or that Mr 
Khrushchev’s famous remarks about rockets had no effect upon the state of armed conflict 
in Egypt at the end of 1956. 
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who believe that under certain, though not clearly defined, conditions such 
a declaration should be made by the West even ‘without necessarily 
waiting for Communist agreement’. 

One of the conditions generally laid down by those who advocate the 
policy known as ‘graduated deterrence’ is that the West should build 
sufficient strength in tactical atomic power to deter the Russians not 
merely from an attack with strategic nuclear weapons, but from an attack 
with any weapons. But, even supposing that a distinction can be made 
between the tactical and the strategic use of atomic weapons, tactical 
atomic weapons would, of course, be useless unless the armies and navies 
were there to exploit the advantage which they would confer. Since 
the Russians can also make tactical atomic weapons, the policy of building 
up adequate tactical atomic power would, in effect, among other things, 
amount to the policy of seeking parity with the Russians and presumably 
also the Chinese in military strength.? Such a proposition, on the grounds 
of relative populations alone, would scarcely seem to be feasible. 

There is also another consideration which arises from the dangerous 
tendency of confusing tactical atomic weapons and bullets. In the nature 
of things, the Western Powers would be likely to be fighting, at least 
initially, within their own territory or among people whose sympathy they 
wished to attract. How then in the tactical sense could they use weapons 
which would hardly be much less powerful than the bombs which were 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945? Moreover, it is difficult to see 
why the Russians should be convinced that they could not win a war in which 
their own heartland would be immune from attack with nuclear weapons 
and in which the heartlands of at least some of their victims would not. 

Finally, the question arises as to whether the drawing of distinctions 
between the tactical and the strategic uses of nuclear weapons could, in 
fact, restrict major war to limited means. In this connection it has to be 
remembered that nations at war tend to be most violent, not when they 
are winning, but when they are losing. A major war, as has already been 
suggested, might well start by limited means only, or it might develop 
from a limited and minor war. But the test would come when, as would 
inevitably happen, one side or the other began to lose the war by these 
limited means. If the issues at stake were held to be really vital, would the 
losing side then capitulate with its strategic nuclear striking force intact 
and unused? Would Britain have capitulated under such conditions in 


1 See On Limiting Atomic War (R.I1.1.A., 1956), p. 44. This pamphlet was the product 
of a series of discussions between Rear-Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard, Professor P. M. S. 
Blackett, Denis Healey, and Richard Goold-Adams. 


2 This parity would not necessarily mean the possession of an actually equal number of 


troops, for it may be possible to defend successfully with smaller forces than are required 
to attack successfully. General Norstad has recently confirmed that N.A.T.O.’s minimum 
requirement for ‘shield’ defence is thirty divisions (see The Times, 22 January 1957). It 


appears at the moment that General Norstad actually disposes about nine divisions. In 
the areas of S.E.A.T.O. and the Baghdad Pact there are really no divisions at all. 
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uch 1940? Would Hitler have done so in 1945? History records that Britain 
rily initiated her strategic air offensive against Germany in May 1940 and that 
Hitler unleashed his V. weapons in 1944 and 1945. History, indeed, seems 
the to indicate that ultimate weapons are related to ultimate situations, but 
uild history, of course, is not a prophet. 
not Minor war, it would seem, can be deterred only by the possession of the 
tack means and the will to use those limited means of fighting it ; by the applica- 
1ade tion, in fact, of a policy of graduated deterrence through the capacity for 
tical graduated resistance. But major war, it would also seem, can be deterred 
ies only by the possession of the ultimate weapons and the known will to 
ince use them. A weakening of that will by one side only would surely be fatal 
ding | tothat side. But a weakening of the same will by both sides would, per- 
ings, haps, be the solution to the dangerous crisis of the conditions created 
ably by the nuclear stalemate. For that reason, disarmament negotiations are 
unds } viewed by some with interest and even with optimism. ; 
There have, it is true, been some apparent signs of progress during the 





TOUS last few years, and especially since May 1955, when the Soviet Union 
ature accepted the principle that conventional forces should be reduced to agreed 


least levels in advance of measures of nuclear disarmament.! The fact remains, 
‘they however, that disarmament agreements have always been substantially 
upons without a guarantee other than that of goodwill between nations. The 


were introduction of nuclear weapons has made the securing of guarantees 
tosee | more difficult and it has also, of course, made the penalty of being deceived 
which | far more serious. 
apons It is difficult to know whether nuclear energy is being developed for 
not. peaceful or for warlike purposes. It is, as far as is known, impossible to 
ctions | detect the existence of a stockpile of nuclear weapons. An agreement to 
iid, in | abolish them might, therefore, prove to be unilateral. It might confer 
to be upon one half of the world the ability to conquer the other half. In present 
1 they circumstances it seems hardly likely that either side would contemplate 
y been such a risk, and, while these circumstances endure, it seems more probable 
evelop | that both sides will see greater security in nuclear stalemate than in nuclear 
would | disarmament.? The split in the world can hardly be healed by means which 
‘these | thesplit itself makesit impossible to operate. Whatever else may be achieved 
ild the | by the present disarmament negotiations, it is difficult to see how they can 


intact at present lead to a break in the vicious circle of the nuclear stalemate. 
ions in 





The strategic revolution, then, arises from the fact that a presumably 





product Ai c : ‘ ’ 

PMS. | decisive means of offence has been evolved against which no effective 
umber of 1See the proposal of the Soviet Union presented to the sub-committee of the United 
required Nations Disarmament Commission on 10 May 1955, U.N. Document DC/71, annex 15; 
linimum | Disarmament Commission, Official Records, Supplement for April to December, pp. 17-25. 
957). It *It is possible, of course, that nuclear weapons will eventually destroy themselves by 
ions. In | becoming too dangerous to possess. Some scientists already believe that they are becoming 
1. too dangerous to test. 
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means of direct defence can be foreseen and against which the counter- 
offensive would be a balancing but not a mitigating factor. The nuclear 
stalemate arises from the fact that both sides are in possession of this 
offensive potential to an extent which makes it unlikely that either could 
ever gain any superiority over the other by virtue of it. 

The two theoretical solutions of the resulting crisis, namely, the limita- 
tion of major war to minor weapons, and the adoption of an international 
agreement for nuclear disarmament, do not appear to be feasible in practice 
and, if that is so, it seems that the world is now confronted with a strategic 
situation which is strategically insoluble. That very situation makes the 
outbreak of a major war unlikely, but it does not, of course, make it 
impossible. Reason does not always rule and reason never rules absolutely, 

Thus in every consideration of major war, the strategic air offensive 
has become the dominating factor, but it has not become the only factor. 
Strategic air power of any kind can never guarantee control; it can only 
guarantee destruction, and of some things, such as troops in the field, 
submarines at sea, and aircraft in the air, it cannot even guarantee 
destruction. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the revolution in strategy is not a total 
revolution. Even so, what remains of the old principles of strategy are 
probably of less significance than what has been introduced by the new. 
For Britain, it is true, the strategy of the grand alliance and of balanced 
forces still holds the field, but the strategy of the long haul is now dead and 
done with. 

The policy of building the war effort after the outbreak of war is no 
longer even remotely reliable. The outcome of major war in the future 
will depend not upon the ultimate potentials of the protagonists, for these 
ultimate potentials will never be generated under the conditions of the 
nuclear exchange. The outcome will depend upon the relative potentials 
available at the outset. If this had previously been so, it may be doubted 
whether Britain would have been victorious on many occasions in the 
past four hundred years. The only real strategic deterrent to war is the 
strategic provision in advance of the means of winning it or at least of 
avoiding the loss of it. 

Since prophecies about the course of future war often prove not only 
to be wrong but to be completely wrong, this is a formidable proposition, 
but it is an equally formidable proposition for both sides. Nor, of course, 
is it possible, even in the association of a grand alliance, to be strong and 
like-minded at all points and in all departments. Strategy is only a third 

of grand strategy. The other two-thirds consist of politics and economics. 
What cannot be achieved by agreement must be sought by compromise. 
What cannot be supported by adequate opinion need not be attempted | 
and what cannot be afforded cannot be bought. 
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a TRADE UNIONISM IN EASTERN EUROPE 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN WORKING-CLASS TIES 


ita- AND THE SINGLE PARTY 
onal FRANCOIS FEJTO 
tice 
egic HE events of October-November 1956 have drawn attention to 
the the paradoxical situation of trade unionism in Eastern Europe. 
e it In the two countries most deeply affected, Poland and Hungary— 
ely. as indeed in the other Communist countries too—trade unions have made 
sive considerable advances during the last twelve years, both in membership 
stor. and in organization; yet when the crisis came these apparently powerful 
only bodies revealed a total inability to restrain and canalize the discontent of 
ield, the working classes. Indeed, the authors of a report made after the Poznan 
ntee | _—rising to the local committee of the (Communist) United Workers’ Party 
_ found themselves forced to record a ‘decline in trade-union authority’. 
total When, some weeks before the June 1956 risings, the workers in many of the 
y are big Poznan factories decided to bring their grievances before the central 
new. authorities, it was not to the responsible trade union committee members 


nced on their factory councils that they entrusted this task. Instead, they chose 
| and specially elected delegates from the factories to make their appeal. The 
same thing happened in Hungary: one of the first actions of the workers 





is no joining in the insurrection was to pronounce the dissolution of the trade 
ature union committees and elect ‘Workers’ Councils’ in their stead. 
these The divorce between the workers and trade unionism does not, there- 
f the fore, appear to be accidental. A profound crisis exists, and an examination 
ntials of the reasons for it inevitably leads on to the wider question of relations 
ibted | both between the working class and the Party-State, and between trade 
a the unionism in the Popular Democracies and in the U.S.S.R. 
a ADVANCE OF TRADE UNIONISM AND COMMUNIST PENEFRATION 
(1945-8) 
- only During the years immediately following the second World War trade 
‘ition, unionism made great progress in all the countries of Eastern Europe. 
ourse, This corresponded to a leftward trend among their populations, expressive 
g and of their search for renewal and security. Its watchword was ‘trade union 
third unity’. The proletariat, putting an end to its divisions, aspired through 
ymics. its new-found unity to win substantial claims alike in the sphere of social 
mise. security and of nationalization. A similar impulse of unity and combative- 
mpted | © ness was shared by the trade unionists both of the more industrially 


Cf. report of Wiktor Woroszylski, Nowa Kultura, 29 July 1956. 
427 
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advanced countries such as Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary, and of 
the countries like Rumania and Bulgaria where before the war the workers’ 
organizations were much less developed. The following official figures give 
an idea of the numerical growth of the unions since the war: 


Country Trade Union Membership Wage-earners (1957) 
Pre-war Post-war (1954) 
Czechoslovakia . F 1,500,000 3,650,000 (1955) 5,000,000 
Poland ‘ . r 780,000 4,500,000 6,000,000 
Hungary . ; A 200,000 1,913,000 2,900,000 
Bulgaria . . . 150,000 920,000 970,000 
Rumania . ; : ? 2,500,000 2,820,000 


In all these countries trade unionism succeeded in embracing the great 
majority of the workers. Admittedly recruitment was facilitated by the 
advantages officially assured to members: they received priority as to 
rest homes, holiday camps, free legal aid, etc. Moreover in all the Eastern 
European countries the State quickly transferred to the trade unions the 
administration of health insurance, which obviously strengthened the 
workers’ interest. At the same time during the years 1945-8 trade 
unionism retained much of its militancy, and the Communists did not 
hesitate to appeal to the combative spirit of the workers and to mobilize 
the unions against an intimidated and disorganized bourgeoisie. 

In Hungary, Poland, and Rumania, the position of the Communists 
within the trade union apparatus was from the beginning perceptibly less 
strong than in Czechoslovakia. In the first three countries the majority 
of pre-war trade union cadres were of social democratic sympathies, and 
they had acquired an incontestable authority among the workers. Con- 
sequently the Communists considered it necessary to establish with the 
Socialists—who moreover participated in the coalition Governments 
formed after the Liberation—a sort of condominium over the trade unions. 
In factory elections which would have been unfavourable to the Com- 
munists themselves, they avoided making a direct appeal but concluded 
agreements with the Social Democrats which assured parity of representa- 
tion on the various trade union committees. The principle of these agree- 
ments aroused considerable protests in the factories. It was at this point 
that the first signs became discernible of a divorce between the authori- 
tarian Communist conception of trade unionism and the view of those 
unionists who wanted to ensure the influence of the ordinary members on 
organization and leadership. 

The systematic penetration of the unions by the Communists from 1945 
onwards (accompanied by a constructive activity whose merits it would be 
idle to deny) deserves analysis. They showed a surprising technical skill, 
combining the methods of struggle inherited from an authentic revolu- 
tionary trade unionism with pressure of all kinds, from blackmail and 
corruption to pure demagogy. 
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By the end of 1948, after the precipitate ‘fusion’ of the Communist 
and Socialist Parties, the unions in all the East European countries were 
already under Communist control, and officials whose devotion to the 
Party was dubious were eliminated. This purge was particularly violent 
in Hungary, where in 1950 several thousand trade union officials were 
imprisoned or interned. It inaugurated a new phase in trade union 
development in Eastern Europe, that of Sovietization and of an acceler- 
ated assimilation to the Soviet model. 

Nothing could be more natural. Speaking of the history of recent years, 
the Stalinist ‘éminence grise’ of Poland, Jacob Berman, admitted to the 
Central Committee in October 1956: ‘I was too much inclined to transfer 
uncritically to our country, without submitting them to concrete analysis, 
the fruits of Soviet experiments in various spheres’. The leaders in all the 
Eastern Europe countries acted like Berman.’ Moreover they made no 
efforts to conceal their views—on the contrary, they made it a matter of 
duty to proclaim their devotion: for example, the Czechoslovak trade 
unionist Jury Chisky wrote in Pravntk (15 April 1951): ‘The U.S.S.R 
provides us with a perfect model’. 


THE SOVIET CONCEPTION OF TRADE UNIONISM 

Leninist trade union doctrine revealed from the outset a fundamental 
contradiction reflecting the ambiguous attitude of the Communist ideo- 
logists towards the proletariat. The working class appeared to them as 
a new ‘chosen people’, called upon to bring into being the classless society. 
At the same time the proletariat itself inspired them with the deepest 
distrust. In fact, that perplexing personality, the flesh and blood pro- 
letariat, only very seldom resembled the exalted picture that its name 
conjured up. Now it was in the trade union movement that the real 
proletariat found the most direct expression for its deepest and truest 
aspirations—but these aspirations frequently had nothing revolutionary, 
or even socialist, about them. As early as 1902 Lenin, in his famous work 
What is to be done?, declared that ‘By its own unaided efforts, the working 
class could achieve no more than a “‘trade-unionist”’ ? consciousness’— 
in other words, reformism. And reformism, the tendency to compromise, 


1 Often, as in the case of Hungary, the devotion of satellite leaders even went beyond 
what was required of them. This was revealed, for example, by a minister of Kadar, Gyula 
Kallai, who on 29 April 1957 said: ‘If the Russian experts in charge of Hungarian affairs 
made mistakes and sometimes gave wrong advice, the Hungarian State and Party adminis- 
trations made worse mistakes in slavishly copying certain Soviet methods’. But were not 
the men denounced as slavish in 1957 regarded with favour in Moscow between 1945 and 
1956? 

"a For the Leninist doctrine on trade unionism cf. the important work of Solomon 
Schwarz, Les ouvriers en Union Soviétique (Paris, Marcel Riviére), pp. 497 ff.; G. Bienstock, 
S. Schwarz, and A. Jugow, Management in Russian Industry and Agriculture (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944); E. H. Carr, A History of Soviet Russia, Vol. Iv (London, Macmillan, 
1944); and the chapter on ‘Devoirs et Droit de travail’ in Henri Chambre’s excellent Le 
Marxisme en Union Soviétique (Seuil, 1955). 
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was, in the eyes of radically intransigent men such as Lenin, the worst of 
all sins. Leninist thought was too ‘unitary’, too authoritarian to evolve a 
dual structure for the working-class movement—a structure in which the 
Party and the trade unions could, while co-operating, act independently, 
and even divergently, to defend the long-term interests of the workers. 

On the contrary, Leninism from the beginning presupposed the 
necessity of subordinating all working-class activities, and in particular 
all trade union activities, to the Party, which was regarded as the van- 
guard of the revolutionary movement. But if Leninism as a doctrine was 
unitary and all-powerful, in practice it did not exclude either respect for 
spontaneous working-class action or the possibility of compromise. Lenin 
recognized that differences inevitably arise between the workers and the 
managers of even a nationalized economy, whose consequences should be 
corrected by means of a relative independence of the trade unions. ‘Asa 
result of the specific interests inherent in governmental organizations, and 
of their tendency to an exaggerated zeal,’ he wrote in 1922, ‘certain con- 
flicts of interests regarding conditions of work must inevitably arise be- 
tween the working masses and the management responsible for national- 
ized concerns. . . . It is therefore the clear duty of trade unions to defend 
the interests of workers.’ 

In practice the Party, which, according to Lenin’s wishes, should have 
maintained the balance between the reigning bureaucracy and _ the 
workers’ unions, became identified with, and soon merged in, the bureau- 
cracy. Thus Russia drew nearer and nearer to totalitarianism—to a total 
central control of all national activities, a process of which, it must be 
acknowledged, Stalin was the instrument rather than the initiator. It was 
the trade unionism of the Stalin era that, from 1949 onwards, was to be 
implanted in the Popular Democracies: the idea of complete subordination 
of the trade unions to Party direction. 


RE-EDUCATION OF TRADE UNIONS IN THE POPULAR DEMOCRACIES 
AFTER 1948 
Suppression of the Right to Strike 


Replying to a Bulgarian worker who innocently asked why the unions 
no longer concerned themselves with defending the workers’ interests, 
Trud, the official organ of the Bulgarian trade unions, said: ‘Under popu- 
lar democracy the situation and role of the working class has radically 
changed, and consequently the role and situation of the trade unions has 
changed too. Today the working class is the leading power in the coun- 
try.... It is the proletarian State itself that looks after the interests of 
the workers; thus the trade unions have become the mainstays of the 


Party in strengthening the regime.’ 1 The unfortunate thing was that the | 


1 Trud, 22 February 1952. 
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majority of the workers had completely failed to notice the ‘transub- 
stantiation’ that their existence had undergone. Efforts were hurriedly 
made to replace the traditional trade union mentality, naturally based on 
a defence of the vocational interest of the wage-earners, by a new mentality 
founded on renunciation of the advancement of claims and on absolute 
confidence in the industrial leaders. Nevertheless, conditions of work and 
human relations within the factories remained virtually unchanged; 
often ‘the workers were even deprived of traditional advantages obtained 
after long struggle’.1_ A superstructure was being erected which had no 
relation to the social infrastructure upon which it was being raised, and 
which even lacked the excuse of being, as in the U.S.S.R., the product of 
evolution or of an authentic revolution. 

Certainly, in theory, it was still admitted that, as Zapotocky wrote in 
Rude Pravo (7 June 1952), ‘the first task of the unions is to foster an 
improvement in the standard of living of the workers’. But he added: 
‘How can the trade union organization fulfil its task when socialism is 
being built? By putting forward demands? But to whom should they be 
put forward? Are not the factory managers and their whole administra- 
tion members of the same trade union organization? Would it not be 
absurd to present demands to oneself? The task of the unions is to seek the 
best way of organizing production, raising productivity, increasing the 
national income, and producing more, better, and more cheaply.’ As for 
the rest, one must trust the management, who could hardly be suspected 
of wanting to deflect the fruits of their labours from the workers. 

The wisdom and disinterestedness of the economic bureaucracy 
having been placed above suspicion, there no longer remained any reason 
to recognize the right to strike, which is par excellence the expression and 
achievement of the spirit of fighting for one’s just claims. 

The official doctrine on strikes was formulated in a pamphlet published 
by the East German trade unions :? ‘Can the workers of the D.D.R. go 
on strike? One cannot go on strike against oneself. The V.E.B. works 
belong to the workers. . . . The prices and wages policy is determined by 
the working class, in the interest of all citizens. The fundamental rights 
for which the German working class fought strikes in the past have be- 
come a reality in the D.D.R. Work stoppages in the D.D.R. would turn 
against the workers, their State, and the people’s economy. It would no 
longer profit anyone except the capitalists and the expropriated bankers.’ 
These formulae constantly reappeared in the writings and speeches of trade 
union officials between 1949 and 1953. The last authorized strike in a 


1 See article by Woroszylski, already quoted, passage on the situation of workers in the 
Z.1.S.P.0. works in Poznan. 

2 250 Fragen, 250 Antworten tiber die D.D.R. (Berlin, Verlag die Wirtschaft), pp. 31-2, 
quoted in Georges Castellan, D.D.R. Allemagne de l’Est (Editions du Seuil, 1955), where 
there is a detailed description of the process of Sovietization among the trade unions in 
Eastern Germany. 
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Popular Democracy was the one initiated by the Czechoslovak trade union 
leadership on 24 February 1948 in support of the Communist Party’s 
assumption of power. Nevertheless, the Communist leaders, mindful of 
the workers’ sensibilities, did not directly suppress the right to strike. But 
the law envisages prison sentences for ‘impeding the work of a factory’ 
and for ‘sabotaging the Plan’. And it was tacitly understood that incite- 
ment to strike constituted just those things. 


Wages, Hours of Work, Factory Committees, Collective Agreements 


From 1949 onwards trade union officials were asked to support all 
Government measures on questions of wages. ‘While rejecting unjustified 
demands for wage increases, the trade unions must do all they can to 
ensure that the management and the responsible technicians make use 
of wages as a means of increasing output’, said Zapotocky in his speech of 
1952, quoted earlier. 

In fact, between 1949 and 1953, and even later, the unions had to 
accept a real deterioration in the condition of several categories of workers, 
As for hours of work, many industries found themselves right back at 
where they were before the war, with a twelve-hour day, work on Sundays, 
night work for women, extra hours of work for children of fourteen to 
sixteen, and so on. 

One of the major effects of the economic Sovietization of Eastern 
Europe was to abolish duplication between the factory committees, or 
councils, and the factory trade unions. In Czechoslovakia, in Eastern 
Germany, and to a lesser degree in Poland and Hungary, the factory com- 
mittees tended after the Liberation to extend their influence in the direc- 
tion of joint management. But joint management, condemned in the 
U.S.S.R. ever since 1922, appeared incompatible with the centralizing 
conception of economic life; and from 1945 onwards the sphere of action 
of the factory committees was restricted as they became absorbed in the 
trade unions. 

In 1956 one of the main complaints put forward by the workers was 
that the factory committees had become practically indistinguishable 
from the Party committees in the factories. This illustrates one of the 
most characteristic and most deplorable aspects of the totalitarian system: 
a leadership that wants to control everything soon finds it very difficult to 
maintain any differentiation between its various auxiliaries. Yet a certain 
degree of differentiation is absolutely necessary for a government that 
desires to maintain contact with the masses. And in the Stalinist scenario, 


1 On the many violations in Poland of the laws on the protection of labour of young 
people, see the results of an inquiry published in Tvybuna Ludu, 19 April 1956. In many 
metallurgical factories, such as the Bierut works, young people of 14—16 were made to work 
as much as twelve hours, and those of 16-18 even longer. They were also often employed 
on forbidden types of work. 
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although all the characters essential to the functioning of the social 
machinery—the Party secretary, the trade union official, the Youth 
secretary, the Women’s delegate, the representative of the Independents, 
even down to the diabolical representative of the enemy—were worked 
like puppets on the end of wires, it was nevertheless expected of them that, 
so as to be believed, they should each speak in his own language. But in 
practice, this ‘specialization’ among the Government’s agents and auxi- 
liaries proved no less difficult of realization than the directives of Zhdanov 
in the sphere of literature, which commanded authors to fabricate char- 
acters that, though endowed with artificial feelings, yet came to life. 

The result of this confusion was, at best, that the members of the 
industrial trinity—management, trade union factory committee, and 
Party committee—vied with each other—at least on paper and in speeches 
—in their zeal to carry out the Centre’s directives. Which, obviously, 
was not calculated to increase their authority in the eyes of the workers. 


Disciplinary Measures 

In the new system, the trade unions were deprived of any means of 
protecting the workers against the numerous abuses of power committed 
by the management, who were accorded ever-increasing authority in 
matters of discipline. 

It would be useless to deny that the industrialization drive, involving 
the integration into industrial production of hundreds of thousands of 
young peasants totally lacking in the necessary background, called for 
measures which tended to reinforce discipline in the factories. But, once 
again, the adoption of Soviet methods, born in an atmosphere where re- 
spect for human beings has never had time to expand, proved a negative 
factor. If discipline was necessary, brutality was not, nor was the severity 
of the disciplinary punishments exacted. 

The chief aim of the severe measures adopted after 1951 was to put an 
end to absenteeism and to a high labour turnover. Article 1 of the Polish 
law on labour discipline stipulated that ‘every manual or intellectual 
worker, irrespective of the post he occupies or the work he does . . ., who 
infringes discipline through unjustified absence, must receive legal punish- 
ment’. But was this method really effective? All the inquiries carried out 
by the Communist authorities themselves led to the conclusion that the 
chief cause of labour turnover was to be found in bad conditions of work 
and housing and in low wages. The working population was most stable in 
the factories that gave their workers relatively good conditions. By failing 
to protest against bad conditions, and by giving their approval in most 
cases to the punishments imposed on the workers, the factory com- 
mittees cut the ground from beneath their own feet and that of the 
regime. 
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AFTER 1953: STIRRINGS OF REFORM 


In 1951 and 1952 the conditions of workers in Eastern Europe wor- 
sened. ‘The expansion of the armaments industry and the armed forces 
compromised the balance of the Plan and produced the quasi-wartime 
economy of the years 1951-3’, said the leading Polish economist Hilary 
Minc, at the 8th Session of the Polish Communist Party’s Central Com- 
mittee in October 1956. Between 1949 and 1953 the standard of living fell 
sharply (by between 17 and 20 per cent), especially in Hungary and 
Poland. 

More than one trade union official found that the time had come when 
he must make his choice between the respect of his comrades and the trust 
of his superiors. At trade union meetings voices made themselves heard, 
timidly at first, then more strongly, protesting against the Government’s 
wages policy and demanding a return to a more representative and more 
independent trade unionism. But the Communist leadership rejected 
these ideas; and in this the trade union leaders followed them implicitly. 
In July 1953 Klosiewicz, the Secretary-General of the Polish Workers’ 
Confederation, attacked ‘the class enemy who tries to spread hostile 
theories of Social Democracy and ‘“‘trade-unionism’’ among the unionists’. 
Similarly, towards the end of that year the Secretary-General of the 
Hungarian Workers’ Confederation, Istvan Kristof, announced that the 
national trade union Congress, summoned for 27 February 1953, ‘will take 
the initiative in a political and ideological offensive against social-demo- 
cracy, which is manifesting itself in Hungary less as a coherent theory than 
as a daily practice: opposition to measures for the increase of productivity 
and to the employment of women, under-estimation of the role of the 
Party... 

Working class discontent showed itself in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Eastern Germany in the resignation of many responsible trade union- 
ists who could no longer support the war on two fronts which their situa- 
tion, perilously balanced between the management and the workers, 
forced upon them. 

Ex Oriente lux. It was, in fact, the U.S.S.R., and Malenkov, that gave 
the signal for the correction of the over-oppressive and rigid State pater- 
nalism inherited from Stalin. Without weakening the supreme authority 
of the Party-State, the Generalissimo’s successors wished to lend this 
authority a ‘collective’ aspect, at once less tyrannical and more benevolent. 
This change of emphasis became discernible after the first congress of the 
Soviet trade unions summoned after Stalin’s death. Michael Suslov, in 


opening it, read a carefully balanced message from the Central Committee | 


which began: ‘The Central Committee of the Communist Party and the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. invite the trade unions zealously to 
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develop socialist competition, directing the energy and initiative of the 
workers towards the realization and surpassing of the Plans...’ The 
second part of the message, on the other hand, proclaimed that ‘daily 
solicitude for the material and cultural well-being of the workers is a 
sacred duty of the trade unions. The trade unions must give proof of 
greater constancy and initiative with a view to improving the living and 
working conditions of the workers.’ 

This message is significant. It is still the ‘Supreme Patron’ who invites 
the trade unions to do what they have to do. But now he suggests that 
they should concern themselves slightly more with the individual man, 
‘this most precious capital’. And the docile Shvernik, President of the 
trade unions, at once reproached the petroleum industry’s union with 
‘failure to carry on the struggle necessary to ensure that the housing 
programmes shall be fulfilled’. Carry on the struggle, but how? That, 
nobody explained. But every one realized that the only means of ‘struggle’ 
the Soviet trade unions possessed was to address letters framing their 
demands to the relevant Ministerial Department—which generally replied 
politely, apologizing and promising to examine the complaints in a 
fraternal spirit... . 

But, it will be asked, could not the Party and Government leaders have 
restored a modicum of their prestige to the trade unions, by allowing them 
to carry on a campaign themselves for wage increases and reduced hours 
of work, which in any case had been decided upon? No, because Khrush- 
chev was determined to have attributed to himself, or at least to the Party 
Directorate, the merit for these initiatives, thus condemning the trade 
unions to give fresh proof of their passivity and uselessness. Then, at the 
20th Congress of the C.P.S.U. in February 1956 at which de-Stalinization 
was launched, Khrushchev revived a Stalinist tradition in throwing back 
upon the trade unions the responsibility for their servility: ‘The level of 
work of the trade unions’, he said, ‘falls distinctly short of what is needed 
and of the tasks assigned to them by the Party. What is most markedly 
lacking in our trade union organizations, including the Trade Union 
Central Council, is a combative spirit, a creative energy, a spirit of firm- 
ness where principles are concerned and of initiative in vital questions, 
whether to do with measures for increasing productivity or with, shall we 
say, such questions as wages, housing construction, and satisfying the 
needs of workers and employees’. In many instances, he said, factory 
managements did not fulfil their undertakings and the trade unions did 
not even protest against this breach of contract : ‘They keep quiet as if 
everything was all right. In general, the trade unions have stopped dis- 
cussing questions with the economic leaders—they just get on perfectly well 
with them. Yet in the interest of the cause they ought not to be afraid 
of impairing these good relations: a good discussion is sometimes useful.’ 
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It was this spirit of reform, partaking more of aspiration than of reality, 
that was supposed to inspire the satellite leaders after 1953. It bore some 
fruit. For the first time, the abuses of power perpetrated during the pre- 
ceding years by the factory managers, with the tacit consent of the factory 
committees, were laid bare before the public: holidays not granted, illegal 
uses of funds, employment of women in mining and on night work, and 
so on. And it also emerged that in many cases it was not even a question 
of the factory managements’ own unwillingness to fulfil their obligations 
to the workers: it was rather that their freedom of decision was too much 
restricted by the central authority. In a report to the 7th Plenum of the 
Polish Trade Union Council ! Klosiewicz stressed that it was not enough 
to restore to the factory committees a wider field of action in the repre- 
sentation of the workers’ interests; this step should be accompanied by a 
measure of decentralization which would give the factory managements 
the right to accede, if they thought fit, to the legitimate claims of the 


workers. 
FROM POZNAN TO BUDAPEST 


Means of restoring the trade unions’ position were still being discussed 
in Poland when in June 1956 disturbances broke out in Poznan. 

The resolution adopted at the 8th Plenum of the Polish Central Trade 
Union Council in August 1956 which discussed this episode attributed the 
decline in the trade unions’ authority among the workers to the absence, 
in many cases, of collective agreements, and to the facts that the prero- 
gatives of the factory committees were not respected and the trade unions 
were not upheld by the Party. One speaker demanded penal sanctions 
against factory managers who contravened the legal provisions protecting 
the workers. But even the most ‘liberal’ trade union leaders did not push 
their audacity so far as to demand the right to strike in a workers’ State. 

After the return to power of Gomulka the movement for the demo- 
cratization of the trade unions progressed, accompanied by profound 
heart-searchings among many. The factory committees of several of the 
big concerns had played an important part in the events of October 1956. 
The trade unions quickly took on a more radical character. The ferment 
crystallized around the key-idea of workers’ management councils, and 
the right to strike was also openly discussed. Thus at the Congress of 
forestry and timber workers, held on 16-17 March 1957, several delegates 
announced their decision to proclaim a strike if their wages were not 
readjusted. During this Congress several delegates, after criticizing 
bureaucracy in the Timber Industry Ministry, demanded recognition of 
the right to strike and a revision, to the workers’ advantage, of the existing 


collective agreement. 
1 Trybuna Ludu, 14 January 1956. 
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But the Government representative reminded the delegates that the 
State coffers were empty and that ‘only a credit of $150 million could 
balance the Budget’. He protested against threats to stop work: ‘we must 
fight against these tendencies’, he said, ‘for we are building Socialism in 
our own way under the sceptical eyes of our neighbours, and any unrest in 
our country could set fire to the powder and provoke a repetition of what 
happened in Hungary’. 

Gomulka put forward similar arguments at an economic conference in 
Warsaw in mid-April 1957. He reproached the trade union activists with 
their failure to oppose these ‘unhealthy tendencies’ with sufficient vigour, 
and with ‘seeing only the workers’ interests without taking into considera- 
tion the true situation of the country’. 

Thus the Polish trade union officials, happy to have retrieved a little 
prestige among the workers and to be able to fraternize with them, ran 
the risk of losing their influence once more through defending the—in this 
case quite reasonable—point of view of the central authority. One cannot 
help thinking that if during the years of triumphant Stalinism the com- 
bative spirit of the workers had been less sternly repressed, if the myth of 
the absolute identity of the workers’ interests with those of the State had 
been less imperatively imposed, the present impasse might have been 
avoided, or at any rate the economic difficulties would not have threatened 
to produce a crisis of the whole regime. 

This reflection is equally true of Hungary. The plenary session of the 
Central Council of the Hungarian trade unions, which took place on 28 
September 1956, some weeks before the tragic events of October, witnessed 
an attempt by the old Stalinist leaders to present themselves as the cham- 
pions of a moderate de-Stalinization which would accord the trade unions 
amore important role in the struggle to improve the workers’ living stan- 
dards. One of the most interesting proposals put forward at this meeting 
was aimed at the suppression of the legal provisions which restricted a 
workers’ freedom to change his place of work. The resolution of the Hun- 
garian Trade Union Confederation argued that this would incite ‘the 
economic and trade union leaders to take concrete measures for the im- 
provement of labour organization, of rates of pay, and of the social and 
cultural conditions of the workers’.4 

But these recommendations came too late, and they went almost un- 
noticed. Something much more positive was needed to restore confidence 
to the workers. The Hungarian insurrection in fact brought about a com- 
plete débacle in the country’s Trade Union Confederation. True, the latter 
tried to regain the initiative by publishing a highly revolutionary pro- 
gramme demanding, among other things, trade union participation in 
the Government, the establishment of workers’ councils (the councils did 


1 Magyar Nemzet, 29 September 1956. 
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not wait for this permission to establish themselves), immediate wage 
increases, etc. In a tragi-comic effort to attune itself to the state of mind 
of a rebellious working class, the trade union leadership decided to change 
its name to ‘Free Trade Union’. 

But the workers’ councils, where the social-democratic element pre- 
dominated, did not recognize the authority of the trade union leadership; 
they unanimously demanded the elimination of the Stalinists from the 
Central Council. This took place after the evacuation of Budapest by the 
Soviet troops; on 30 October the former leaders were turned out anda 
provisional executive committee was formed which at once invited the 
workers to elect new factory committees. 

After the second Soviet intervention the first care of the Kadar Govern- 
ment was to disrupt the network of workers’ councils which had developed 
as a spontaneous and original creation of the Hungarian proletariat and 
the insurrection.! At the same time the Government tried to inflame and 
exploit the rivalry between the factory committees and the workers’ 
councils, while definitely favouring the former. Kadar strove to re-estab- 
lish by prudent stages the shaken ascendancy of the Party over the trade 
union apparatus. Thus in November he contented himself with merely 
restoring the trade union President, Sandor Gaspar, a moderate follower 
of Rakosi, and offered no opposition to the retention in office of a certain 
number of Social Democrats who had been brought on to the executive 
committee during the insurrection. During the whole of the first period 
after the insurrection (between November 1956 and January 1957) the 
trade unions were able to re-group themselves in relative freedom, even 
to the point where all the unions included in their new programme the 
restoration of the right to strike and the complete independence of the 
trade unions vis-a-vis the Party and the State.? 

A second stage of development began at the end of January, by which 
time the police basis of the State had already been consolidated. Ata 
Plenum of the Central Council, Party and Government spokesmen sternly 
condemned the ‘social-democratic heresy’. But these condemnations fell 
into a void. In fact, according to Népszabadsdg, a considerable number of 
the Communist trade union officials themselves appeared to be very hesi- 
tant about the right to strike. ‘While in theory condemning this right, 
the comrades consider that the proclamation of the right to strike would 
constitute a certain guarantee against the abuses denounced in the past. 
... ‘This idea’, the paper added, ‘has something to be said for it. But 
what are we to think of a theory which would admit a right diametrically 


1 On the workers’ councils, see the last chapter of F. Fejté, Tragédie hongroise (Pierte 


Horay, 1956), and the studies of C. Lefort and P. Chaulieu, in Socialisme ou Barbarie, 


December 1956—February 1957. ; : f 
2 On the trade union situation during this period see article on ‘Working-Class Policy 
and Illusions’, in Népszabadsdg, 24 March 1957. 
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opposed to the interests of the working class which is in power? It is noi 
because of having failed to proclaim some particular right of the workers 
that we took a wrong turn in building socialism, but because we did not 
rely sufficiently on the masses, because we allowed the work of the trade 
unions to become permeated with a bureaucratic method of working’. 

And the debate still goes on, with, on the horizon, the menacing 
shadow of the internment camps re-established for the enemies of the 
regime. On 15 and 16 April nearly a thousand Hungarian trade union 
officials took part in a conference in Budapest on ‘the role of trade union- 
ism’. At this conference the main Social Democrat leaders, yielding to the 
combined pressure of the Government spokesmen, declared themselves 
‘partisans of the unity of the working class, in agreement with the Govern- 
ment’s measures in the interests of the working class, etc.’? But they 
could not be induced to condemn in so many words either the right to 
strike or the independence of the trade unions. And the ‘honourable re- 
treat’ of the Socialists was covered by the great majority of the officials, 
even the Communist ones. 


THREE TRENDS 


From what has been said it will have emerged that an important 
section of the workers in at least three of the Eastern European countries 
—Eastern Germany, Poland, and Hungary—has lost confidence in the 
Communist Party and in the trade unions subjected to the Party. 

There are two main reasons for this crisis of confidence: failure in the 
conduct of the economic situation, and a loss of faith following on Khrush- 
chev’s report to the 2oth Congress. At a single stroke the myth of the 
natural goodness of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and of the pro- 
letarian character of the Party dictatorship, had crumbled. But it was 
only by means of this myth that the ‘satellization’ of the trade unions 
could be theoretically justified. The working class is beginning to realize 
this; in the course of a violent examination of conscience it has recognized 
that it cannot transfer to others the defence of its own interests—that it 
must ensure that defence itself, by means of organizations which it directly 
controls. Everywhere, if their opinion is asked, workers and their spokes- 
men among the trade union officials are asking for ‘guarantees’ against a 
‘repetition of past mistakes’. That is the great word, ‘guarantees’, the 
stake in a struggle that is engaged between the working class and the 
Communist administration, a struggle whose outcome it is still difficult to 
predict. 

For can the Communist State admit the independence of the trade 
unions and the right to strike without renouncing its totalitarian char- 
acter? To admit the independence of the trade unions represents for the 

1 Népszabadsdg, loc. cit. * Népszabadsdg, 17 April 1957. 
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Communist State as it exists at present (and on this point there is nothing 
to choose between the U.S.S.R., China, Hungary, or Yugoslavia) a step as 
serious as it was for an absolute monarch of the eighteenth century, 
reigning by the grace of God, to recognize a popularly representative body 
or grant a political constitution. For a totalitarian State the blow would 
be even more severe because its power is more widespread. The State 
under an absolute monarchy, in fact, contented itself with supervising 
national activities, intervening itself when the need arose; but it re- 
spected the organic character, and the diversity, of the society that com- 
posed it. The totalitarian State, on the other hand, does not want to 
exercise its control merely in the sense of supervision; it also wants to 
take the initiative in all activities, making society, that poor ‘civil society’ 
of which Hegel spoke, the object and instrument of its plans. Thus a 
monopoly of the right to express ‘true popular interests’ is a fundamental 
principle of the totalitarian State. 

Nevertheless even within the Communist movement one finds now, 
especially in Hungary and Poland, a trend that claims general indepen- 
dence for the trade unions. Moreover in the minds of its promoters 
(generally known as revisionists) this independence would go side by side 
with a return to parliamentary government and would lead, in the words 
of the Hungarian writer Laszlo Németh, ‘to a multi-party system based 
on a fundamental common principle, adding to the force of a social 
system based on an ideological foundation the elasticity of a parlia- 
mentary system’.? 

A second trend to be found within international Communism is dia- 
metrically opposed to the first: it is represented by the Stalinists or neo- 
Stalinists who are perfectly well aware of the unpopularity of the Party 
among the working class, but who consider that the best if not the only 
way at their disposal to maintain power despite that unpopularity lies in 
a strong police force, in a militarized Party (for example the so-called 
‘workers’ militia’ in Hungary), firmly united and determined to defend 
itself to the end against the masses. It is in Hungary and Eastern Ger- 
many that one meets the most cynical representatives of this trend. 

Finally, there is a third trend: its most outstanding representative is 
Mao Tse-tung, who, by comparison with the astonishing intellectual 
mediocrity of the Communist leaders in other countries, is coming more 
and more to appear as the only worthwhile theoretician of the movement. 
In the hands of Mao Tse-tung dialectic, that redoubtable weapon of 
spiritual repression, tends to become an art of government wherein pre- 
ference is always given to flexibility rather than violence, to subtlety 


1 ‘One must not confound the aspirations of the workers with their true interests’, said 
Béla Biszku, Minister of Industry in the Kadar Covernment (Népszava, 28 April 1957). 
2 In a broadcast article, 3 November 1956. 
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rather than brutality. In his report to the Supreme State Conference in 
February 1957 Mao Tse-tung frankly recognized that there is a difference 
in viewpoint between the Communist leaders and those they govern.} 
This ‘contradiction’ may lead to tragic events, as in Hungary; but, 
according to Mao, it can be controlled, on condition that the ‘paternalism’ 
of the Party is made into something real and that there are factors to 
counterbalance the bureaucracy. 

During Cyrankiewicz’s visit to Peking last April, Mao Tse-tung sur- 
prised his Polish visitors by declaring that he was not opposed to granting 
the right to strike, within reasonable limits. This concession to trade 
union freedom—and it is still too early to know whether it is genuine or 
merely rhetorical—coincided with the inaguration of a widespread cam- 
paign of re-education in China which aimed at making the Communist 
cadres more human and the bosses more modest, polite, and popular. 

Mutatis mutandis, Gomulka-ism is going, or would like to go, in the 
same direction: that of an enlightened dictatorship, a liberal absolutism. 
Certainly, for Gomulka as for Kadar, for Mao as for Suslov, the chief aim 
is to maintain the tutelage of the Communist State over the working class, 
and consequently over the trade unions. But even if every effort is being 
made to restore the dogma of the ‘leading role of the revolutionary party 
of the proletariat’, the dispute within the ranks of the different Parties as 
to the methods to be followed is still far from being overcome. And 
undoubtedly the antagonism of interests between the wage-earners and 
the managers, between the working class and the bureaucracy, that 
fundamental contradiction whose existence Mao Tse-tung has just 
‘legalized’, will play a decisive role in the evolution of the Communist 
countries. After the events in Hungary and Poland the problem of the 
mechanism of control of State power by the people can no longer be 
evaded; and it is probable that, in becoming conscious of its interests and 
its rights, the working class in these countries will find allies among the 
‘liberal’ elements in the higher social strata, in particular among the 
writers, scholars, intellectuals, economists, and industrial leaders, who are 
themselves engaged in a struggle against the totalitarian control exercised 
by the Party bureaucracy. Once again, working-class trade unionism will 
find solidarity with ‘liberalism’, using that term in the sense of a defence 


of the individual and of man the producer against the encroachments of 
the State. 


1 See Jen Minh Pao, 18 June 1957. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS OF THE 
FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


G. H. BAXTER AND PW: HODGENS 


HE increasing tempo of development towards full self-govern- 
ment within the Commonwealth, first in the case of Ghana, and 


now in Malaya, Singapore, and Nigeria, has brought the ques- 
tion of the constitutional status of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land to the fore in the Parliaments and press of both the United Kingdom 
and the Federation. 

During April of this year discussions took place in London between a 
Federation delegation headed by Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime 
Minister, and the United Kingdom Government. The outcome, announced 
in a joint communiqué published on 27 April, included agreed declarations 
to the following effect: 


(a) The United Kingdom Government and the Government of the 
Federation reaffirm their joint opposition to any proposal for amalga- 
mation into a unitary State of the territories now composing 
the Federation or for the secession therefrom of any of those 
territories. 

(6) Responsibility for External Affairs will be transferred to the 
Federal Government to the fullest extent consistent with the fact that, 
until the Federation becomes a separate international entity, there is 
a certain responsibility which in international law the United King- 
dom Government must continue to have: the transfer to include, inter 
alia, the passage of a United Kingdom Act to enable the Federal 
Legislature to make laws with extra-territorial effect. 

(c) The United Kingdom Government ‘recognise the existence ofa 
convention applicable to the present stage of the constitutional 
evolution of the Federation, whereby the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment in practice does not initiate legislation to amend or repeal any 
Federal Act, or to deal with any matter which is in the field of com- 
petence of the Federal Legislature, except at the request of the 
Federal Government’. 

(d) The Conference to review the Constitution, provided for in 
Article 99 of the present Federal Constitution, shall be held in 


1960, and one of its functions will be to ‘consider a programme fot 
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the attainment of such a status as would enable the Federation to 
become eligible for full membership of the Commonwealth’. 

(e) The Prime Minister of the Federation will in future have direct 
access to the Sovereign on Federal matters affecting the Sovereign 
personally and on the award of honours for services to the Federation.} 


These declarations do not involve any alteration of the existing 
Federal Constitution, but they do mark an advance by the Federation 
towards full membership of the Commonwealth. 

The whole question of constitutional advance for the Federation is one 
which tends to provoke emotion and controversy. Statements made by 
both sides often seem to suggest, however, that those making them are 
not wholly clear on the following three matters: (a) the present constitu- 
tional position in the Federation and its constituent Territories; (b) what 
modifications of that position might enable the Federation to seek full 
membership of the Commonwealth with a reasonable hope that its applica- 
tion would be approved by the existing members; and (c) the extent to — 
which freedom of manceuvre in the constitutional field is limited by poli- 
tical attitudes in the Federation itself. It is, accordingly, the purpose of 
this article to discuss each of these questions in turn in the light of the 
recent declarations. 


THE PRESENT CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION 


So far as the present constitutional position is concerned, a convenient 
starting-point is to look at the constitutional status of each of the com- 
ponent Territories as it stood before Federation. The following summary is 
taken from paragraphs 12-13 of the Baxter Report of 1951 (Cmd. 8233): 


Southern Rhodesia has since 1923 been fully self-governing in domestic 
affairs, subject to certain reservations, particularly with regard to differential 
legislation affecting Africans. The executive power is in the hands of Ministers 
chosen by the leader of the predominant party, who are responsible to a single 
chamber legislature elected on a common roll. His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom are responsible in the international field for the affairs of 
Southern Rhodesia and usually enter into formal agreement on her behalf. Cer- 
tain agreements, particularly those relating to trade, are, however, entered 
into by Southern Rhodesia directly and the Colony generally deals direct with 
Commonwealth countries and, in local matters, with neighbouring foreign 
territories. 

Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are Protectorates and His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, through the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, are ultimately responsible to the United Kingdom Parliament for their 
administration. 


When the Federation was established in 1953, the three Territories con- 
tinued to exist as separate entities, each with its own Government and 
Legislature; and the ‘matters’ with which government concerns itself were 


1 For the full text of the communiqué see Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1957-58, p. 
15520. 
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divided into ‘federal’, ‘concurrent’, and ‘territorial’. The federal and con- 
current items are listed in the Constitution. The former include external 
affairs, defence, immigration (i.e. from outside the Federation), higher 
education, railways, posts and telegraphs, and certain major aspects of 
economic policy; the latter include such items as health, industrial de- 
velopment, and electricity. The effective difference between the two cate- 
gories is that federal items were wholly transferred to the Federal Govern- 
ment, whilst concurrent items were not, though the Federal Government 
obtained power to legislate in the fields covered by the concurrent list, it 
being laid down that in the event of any conflict between Federal and 
Territorial legislation, Federal legislation should prevail. (In practice the 
Federal Government has legislated so as to provide that the administra- 
tion of many concurrent matters shall be a Federal responsibility.) The 
‘territorial’ matters are not listed, but comprise all those not listed as 
‘federal’ or ‘concurrent’ ; they include, for example, native administration, 
labour conditions, trade unions and industrial conciliation, African educa- 
tion (primary and secondary), forestry, African agriculture, co-operative 
societies, and internal law and order. The Constitution was expressly drawn 
up in such a way as to ensure that, inter alia, those matters which most 
closely affect the day-to-day life and work of the African population 
remained a territorial responsibility. 

Within the federal and concurrent fields the Federal Government and 
Legislature operate without being subordinate to those of the Territories; 
and within the territorial field each Territorial Government and Legis- 
lature operates without being subordinate to those of the Federation. 
Each Territory retains (in respect of ‘territorial’ matters) the same con- 
stitutional status and organization, and the same relationship to the 
United Kingdom, as it had before federation. 

The position of the Federation in most respects is very similar to that 
of pre-Federation Southern Rhodesia as set out above, though the 
machinery for exercising the United Kingdom’s responsibilities and powers 
in respect of legislation alleged to differentiate against Africans is different. 
The main provision for that purpose in the Federal Constitution is as fol- 
lows. It is laid down that there shall be a standing committee of the 
Federal Assembly, called the ‘African Affairs Board’, comprising three 
Africans (one from each Territory) and the three Europeans specifically 
representing African interests, to which al! Bills shall be referred. If the 
Board considers that any Bill introduced into the Federal Assembly differ- 
entiates adversely against Africans, it has the power—if it cannot secure 
in the Assembly acceptable modifications in the Bill’s provisions—to re- 
quire that the Bill when passed shall not be assented to by the Governor- 
General but shall be referred to the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations in London, who then has the duty of advising Her Majesty 
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whether or not the measure shall receive the Royal Assent and pass inio 
law. The Board has similar powers requiring reference to be made to the 
Secretary of State in respect of statutory regulations which it may hold to 
differentiate against Africans. 

In addition to the provisions relating to the African Affairs Board, 
existing limitations on the sovereignty of the Federation can be sum- 
marized as follows: (a) ultimate responsibility for external affairs rests with 
the United Kingdom; (0) certain types of internal legislation (relating to 
the franchise and constitutional amendment) must be reserved for United 
Kingdom assent before they take effect; and (c) the United Kingdom re- 
tains theoretical power to legislate for the Federation—a fact illustrated 
by the saving contained in Article 29(7) of the Constitution. 

It is worth noting that the view that there can be no amendment of the 
Federal Constitution (except by United Kingdom legislation) within nine 
years of the Constitution’s first coming into operation, though widely held, 
is quite erroneous. There is provision that a conference at which the 
United Kingdom, the Federal Government, and the Territorial Govern- 
ments would be represented shall in any event meet to review the Con- 
stitution some time during the period 1960-2, but this does not preclude 
earlier amendment. Any Federal Bill to amend the Constitution, however, 
must get the votes of two-thirds of the members of the Federal Assembly 
and be reserved for U.K. assent before becoming law. Moreover, should any 
such proposed amendment be objected to by one or more of the Territorial 
Legislatures, or by the African Affairs Board, U.K. assent can only be 
given by Order in Council, subject to negative resolution by either House 
of Parliament.! Exceptionally, during the first ten years following the 
introduction of the Federal Constitution no Bill can be introduced into 
the Federal Assembly to alter the items on the federal and concurrent 
legislative lists unless a draft of the Bill has first been approved by a 
resolution in each Territorial Legislature. 


OBSTACLES TO FULL COMMONWEALTH STATUS 


In the light of the above considerations let us now examine what 
obstacles exist to the Federation’s being recognized as an international 
person and accepted as a full Member of the Commonwealth. 

It should be said at the outset that it is erroneous to suppose that full 
membership, or ‘Dominion Status’, as it used to be called, necessarily con- 
notes untrammelled freedom on the part of a country possessing it to alter 
its own Constitution without recourse to the United Kingdom Parliament. 
The case of Canada provides a striking example of this. When the Statute 

1 One such amendment of the Constitution has already been made. In 1954 the Federal 


Parliament passed the Constitution Amendment Act 1954 which altered the taxing powers 
of the Territorial Legislatures, and this duly received United Kingdom assent. 
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of Westminster was passed in 1931, to give legislative effect to the inde- 
pendence already exercised in practice by the Dominions, it was so framed, 
at Canada’s own request, as to leave solely within the competence of the 
Imperial Parliament any alteration in the United Kingdom Act (The 
British North America Act, 1867) which embodied the Canadian Constitu- 
tion. 

Section 7(1) of the Statute of Westminster accordingly declares: 


Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to apply to the repeal, amendment or 
alteration of the British North America Acts, 1867 to I930, or any order, rule 
or regulation made thereunder. 


That was the position between 1867 and 1931; the reason that the 1867 
Act made no provision for the amendment of the Canadian Constitution by 
the Canadian Parliament was because of the fears of Quebec that the 
Dominion Parliament might use its powers to the detriment of the rights 
of the French Canadians. A number of Imperial Acts amending the 
Canadian Constitution were in fact passed, both before and after 1931, 
always at the request of the Canadian Federal Parliament with the concur- 
rence of the Legislatures of any Provinces affected. For example, a United 
Kingdom Act was needed in 1940 to enable the Federal Government to 
deal with unemployment insurance. It was always understood that where 
no objection was raised to the request from the Canadian Parliament by 
any of the Provincial Legislatures concerned, the necessary Imperial legis- 
lation should be passed pro forma, whereas if any Provincial Legislature 
did object to the amendment asked for by the Canadian Federal Parlia- 
ment, acceptance or rejection of the proposed amendment would be open 
to debate at Westminster on its merits. 

A change was made in 1949 when, at the request of the Canadian 
Government, endorsed by the Provincial Legislatures, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment passed an Act—The British North America (No. 2) Act, 1949—trans- 
ferring to the Federal Parliament considerable powers of amending the 
Canadian Constitution. But even so, the power to amend the Constitution 
in certain important respects was excepted from the arrangement, the 
operative words of the Act authorizing : 


... the amendment from time to time of the Constitution of Canada except as 
regards matters coming within the classes of subjects by . . . [The British North 
America Act, 1867]... assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of the pro- 
vinces, or as regards rights or privileges . . . granted or secured to . . . any class 
of persons with respect to schools or as regards the use of the English or the 
French language. .. . 


In respect of these matters, the power of constitutional amendment was 
left with the Imperial Parliament. It has, in fact, been exercised as recently 
as 1951, whena United Kingdom Act was required to transfer responsibility | 
for old age pensions from the Provinces to the Federal Government. 
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Thus Canada for long had no power to amend her Constitution, and 
even since 1949 falls far short of having full power to do so. Yet no one 
would deny that Canada is, and has for long been, a full Member of the 
Commonwealth and universally recognized as an international person. 

This fact is relevant in considering whether the status of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland could be enhanced whilst at the same time 
continuing to provide safeguards for Africans, since it shows that recogni- 
tion as a full Member would not necessarily be barred by the existence of 
limitations on the powers of the Federal Government to alter its own Con- 
stitution, whether in the sphere of relations between the Territories and 
the Federal Government or in the existence of such provisions as Article 40 
of the Federal Constitution, which prohibits racial discrimination in the 
public service. 

One sign of full Membership of the Commonwealth is participation in 
the periodic meetings of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, though this is 
not in itself conclusive evidence of full Membership, admission to which 
requires the consent of all the existing Members. Lord Malvern, as Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, normally attended such meetings from 
1938 onwards, and at the end of the meeting held in 1956 the assembled 
Prime Ministers made a statement that ‘they would welcome the con- 
tinued participation of the Prime Minister of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland in meetings of Commonwealth Prime Ministers’. Whether 
a country which is a Member of the Commonwealth ranks as an inter- 
national person must depend on its acceptance as such by foreign coun- 
tries, and this is likely to turn on the ability of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment concerned to pursue, if it so wishes, a foreign policy substantially 
independent of that of the United Kingdom. 

Reverting to the Federation itself, there are two further factors, apart 
from the limitations referred to above on the sovereignty of the Federal 
Government within the sphere of Federal matters, which it has been sug- 
gested might put difficulties in the way of the recognition of the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland as an international person and a full 
Member of the Commonwealth. These are: (a) the Federal Government’s 
jurisdiction extends only to matters specified in the Constitution as being 
federal or concurrent matters; and (bd) so far as territorial matters are con- 
cerned, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are subject to the ultimate 
superintendence and control of the Colonial Office, whilst the Common- 
wealth Relations Office possesses certain powers of disallowance with 
tegard to Southern Rhodesian legislation. 

So far as the first item above is concerned, no real difficulty should arise 
from the point of view of recognition. Federal Governments generally do 


1 In their final communiqué, issued on 6 July 1956. For the full text see Keesing’s Con- 
temporary Archives, 1955-56, p. 14961. 
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not have control of the provincial or territorial Governments within their 
borders, and yet are able to function fully as international persons. The 
Governments of Australia, Canada, Switzerland, and the United States 
enjoy full international status irrespective of the fact that they are ex- 
cluded from jurisdiction in those matters that are reserved to the com- 
ponent states, provinces, or cantons. With regard to the second item, also, 
there would appear to be no real difficulty. The Australian states, for 
example, were not covered by the Statute of Westminster, with the result 
that the United Kingdom Government appoints their Governors; altera- 
tions in State Constitutions must be reserved for the Royal Assent (a recent 
example being the State of Victoria’s Governor’s Salary Act 1951); and 
the United Kingdom Parliament continues to have the technical right to 
legislate for the individual Australian States. 

It is clear, therefore, that the principal obstacles to the Federation’s 
achieving full membership of the Commonwealth reside in the three limita- 
tions referred to previously on Federal sovereignty within its own sphere, 
namely: external affairs, African affairs, and the technical power of the 
United Kingdom to legislate for the Federation. 

So far as external affairs are concerned it was agreed as a result of the 
recent discussions that the Federal Government should exercise responsi- 
bility for external affairs ‘to the fullest extent possible consistent with the 
responsibility which Her Majesty’s Government must continue to have in 
international law so long as the Federation is not a separate international 
entity’.! This would prima facie imply that the Federal Government 
would not be free to repudiate international commitments already entered 
into by the United Kingdom Government which bind the Federation, nor 
to enter into commitments inconsistent with the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment’s responsibility. Apart from these limitations, however, the Federa- 
tion is to be wholly free to manage its own external relations. Having re- 
gard to this situation, it would not appear that there would be any diffi- 
culty in the United Kingdom’s handing over all responsibility for external 
affairs as soon as the Federation could otherwise be regarded as a separate 
international entity, nor would there seem to be any grounds upon which 
the Imperial Government would then desire to retain this responsibility. 

The second limitation, namely that in certain matters touching legis- 
lation that affects the African inhabitants the Federation is by the Con- 
stitution subject to a veto by the United Kingdom Government if it is held 
that that legislation is differential in character, in some respects presents 
more difficulty. The inclusion of safeguards for Africans by the United 

Kingdom Government was originally envisaged, particularly in the United 
Kingdom, as part of a grand compact between all concerned, and it can be 





argued that the removal of such a safeguard would be inconsistent with the | 


1 Communiqué of 27 April 1957, quoted above. 
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United Kingdom’s obligations towards the African inhabitants of the 
Federal area. 

It is, however, the ‘safeguard’ itself (i.e. the vesting in the United King- 
dom Government of certain residuary powers in this connection) that there 
isan obligation to preserve, not the machinery by which the ‘safeguard’ is 
prescribed. It has, therefore, been suggested in United Kingdom quarters 
conversant with the drafting of the original Federal Constitution (and the 
suggestion was taken up by Lord Malvern, who stated in a debate in the 
Federal Assembly on 2 August 1956 that he had put it to the United King- 
dom authorities) that a way can be found of fully preserving the safe- 
guards and yet freeing the Federation from the formal limitation on its 
independence. The suggestion is that the relevant provisions in the Con- 
stitution Order in Council should be repealed, and should simultaneously 
be replaced by a Treaty embodying identical provisions. The self-same 
provisions would be in force, but they would be based upon agreement in a 
solemn treaty instead of being, in form, imposed by an enactment from 
outside. This would not, of itself, entail any derogation from the Federa- 
tion’s status, for there is nothing inconsistent or unusual in a sovereign 
State agreeing by treaty to accept some limitation upon the exercise of its 
powers of sovereignty. (The United Kingdom itself regularly does this 
when it subscribes to international conventions, such as those drawn up 
by the International Labour Organisation and other similar bodies.) On 
the other hand, the ‘safeguard’ would remain in being, and would be no 
less binding ; for compliance with the Constitution is, in practice, enforced 
by moral obligation, which would be at least equally strong in the case of 
a Treaty. 

The last limitation—the theoretical power of the United Kingdom to 
legislate for the Federation—is illustrated both by the saving provided for 
in Article 29(7) of the Constitution, and the provisions of Section 1(1)(c) (2) 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland Act 1953. Provisions of this 
kind are commonly included pro forma in the Constitutions of all those 
territories which have not yet achieved full independent status within the 
Commonwealth; and even if they were not included the power of the 
United Kingdom to legislate for the territory concerned would still techni- 
cally exist, since it can only be removed by the passage by the United 
Kingdom Parliament of legislation specifically providing that no Act of 
the United Kingdom Parliament shall henceforward extend to the territory 
concerned except at the request and by the consent of that territory’s 
Legislature. The possession by the United Kingdom Parliament of a legal 
power to legislate for the Federation does not, however, mean that its 
exercise would be constitutionally proper, since it would be a breach of 
generally accepted constitutional conventions. This was made clear in the 
communiqué issued after the April discussions in London referred to earlier. 
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If, therefore, it were desired to enable the Federal Government to 
attain a position with regard to the amendment of its Constitution similar 
to that held by Canada, so that it could make an application for full Mem- 
ber status of the Commonwealth, the alteration required in the Constitu- 
tion would be very limited: all that would be necessary would be that the 
United Kingdom Parliament should forgo formally the power to legislate 
on Federal matters except at the Federation’s own request, while pre- 
serving the power of veto on constitutional change. 

Those who discuss the prospect of the Federation’s attaining ‘Dominion 
Status’ often do so in the apparent belief that this would involve (1) giving 
the Federal Government full power to alter the relations between itself 
and the Governments of the three Territories; and (2) abandoning any re- 
sponsibility by the United Kingdom for the Governments in the two 
Northern Territories. It is true that the United Kingdom could frame the 
relevant legislation in such a way as to produce this result; but powerful 
arguments can be brought forward that to do so without the assent of the 
African inhabitants of the Federation would be inconsistent with the 
United Kingdom Government’s obligations towards them. However, it 
will be seen from the review above that the dilemma can be overcome, in 
that it would be possible to put the Federal Government in a position 
to apply with a reasonable hope of success for full membership in the 
Commonwealth club, and to merit recognition as an international person, 
without altering the status or relationships of the three territories and 
without effectively weakening any safeguards for the African population. 


POLITICAL ATTITUDES IN THE FEDERATION ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 


There is undoubtedly widespread dislike for, and agitation against, the 
Federal settlement on the part of many African leaders in the North, and 
this has undoubtedly influenced a considerable number of their more poli- 
tically conscious followers, though it would be true to say that politically 
conscious individuals still form only a very small minority of the African 
population as a whole. African objections to federation are frequently 
expressed in somewhat lurid terms, but in substance they come down to 
the argument that the conception of partnership held by Sir Roy Welensky 
and the Government of the Federation is that the African is entitled to be- 
come a full partner with precisely the same voting rights as his European 
fellow countrymen, as soon as he attains a European standard of civil- 
ization or something close to it; and that this means that the politically 
conscious African in the two Northern Territories cannot hope to gover 
the area and run his people’s affairs as quickly as would have been the case 
had federation not come about. Considered in purely racial terms, and 
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ignoring the economic advantages of federation—with what the economic 
prosperity of the area means in the way of ability to afford improved edu- 
cational and social services for Africans—this contention is largely true. 
The desire for political power is not confined to any one race, and it is not 
therefore surprising that such African leaders are opposed to federation, 
particularly since if it were dissolved their immediate personal hopes and 
ambitions of political office would stand a much greater chance of being 
gratified. 

By no means all Africans in the Northern Territories share this view, 
however, as is shown by the creation of a Nyasaland African Progressive 
Association, led by Mr Matinga, which supports the idea of federation; 
and there is no doubt that many of the African leaders in Southern 
Rhodesia positively welcomed federation as offering an improved oppor- 
tunity of rearing a society based on true partnership between Africans and 
Europeans. 

None the less, just so long as there remains even in theory United King- 
dom legislative power to undo what has been done in creating the Federa- 
tion, there will be a strong human temptation for many African leaders to 
agitate against it rather than to join in making it work, in the hope that a 
change of Government in the United Kingdom might result in the Federal 
settlement being undone. So long as the belief persists, whether mis- 
takenly or not, that something of this kind might be possible, general 
African co-operation in making the Federation work is problematical, 
however liberal (short of creating an immediate African majority of voters 
on the common roll) the policies followed by the Federal or Territorial 
Governments may be. The statement following the recent discussions in 
London that ‘both Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
the Government of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland have al- 
ready made it clear and take this opportunity of reaffirming that they are 
opposed to any proposal either for the amalgamation into a unitary state 
of the Territories now composing the Federation or for the secession of any 
of those Territories from the Federation’ ! was expressly designed to deal 
with this problem by convincing extremists, whether African or European, 
that the Federation is here to stay and that their right course is to join in 
making it work. No such statement, however, can have its full effect un- 
less it is endorsed by the Opposition in the United Kingdom, and even with 
such endorsement there would still be room for doubt so long as any belief 
persists that the technical power of the United Kingdom to undo the 
Federal settlement might be exercised. 

On the other side, there is an intense desire amongst the European 
population in the Federation, over two-thirds of whom are of British 
descent and over one-quarter of whom have emigrated from the United 


1 Communiqué of 27 April 1957, quoted above. 
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Kingdom since 1945, that the Federation should not have what can be 
represented as inferior status in the Commonwealth at a time when one 
dependency after another is emerging into full membership. Southern 
Rhodesia could have had Dominion status any time after 1938, but chose 
to forgo this immediate possibility in the hope of achieving a wider Federal 
arrangement; and there would be violent resentment if all hope of improve- 
ment of status in the foreseeable future were withheld. In August 1956, 
speaking as Prime Minister in the Federal Assembly on a motion dealing 
with the future status of the Federation, Lord Malvern commented that 
people could only be made to do things they did not want to do by force. 
He added that for many years Southern Rhodesia had had complete con- 
trol of its own Defence Force—a control that was now exercised by the 
Federal Government. 

One thing that is clear from these attitudes is that the present situa- 
tion cannot continue indefinitely—the Federation must either go forwards 
or backwards. For the multi-racial experiment to be abandoned and the 
Federal area to be carved up into ‘black’ and ‘white’ states would indeed 
be the road of apartheid, and would almost certainly meet with the 
strongest opposition from the great majority of white Rhodesians. The 
alternative is for progress to be continued in creating a multi-racial State 
in which a liberal franchise law—and the recent proposals put forward by 
the Federal Government are a notable step forward in that field—will lead 
Africans to exert their influence through the ballot-box, and will induce 
them to accept the road of fruitful co-operation in the development of a 
State which accompanies other countries of the Commonwealth along the 
road to full membership status. 


July 1957 
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PICTURES AS DOCUMENTS 
THE CHATHAM HOUSE COLLECTION? 
J. F. KERSLAKE 


particularly outstanding pictures in the Chatham House collection. 

The older pictures, apart from one or two that might be termed 
collector’s curiosities, are mainly copies, purchased or presented by 
friends of Chatham House and chosen largely because their subject might 
be thought suitable to their surroundings. None of the pictures was ac- 
quired with the house, and there has been no systematic collecting during 
the thirty-four years that the Royal Institute has lived here. Rather, the 
collection has grown haphazard. Nevertheless I am sure there is enough 
of interest in the pictures to have aroused the curiosity of some of you, 
and so I propose to say something about some of them, grouped around 
the heading of ‘Pictures as Documents’. 

I ought also to explain that to do this it has been necessary to select. 
May I therefore apologize in advance for making little or no mention of 
some familiar friends, like the two whole-length portraits—those of the 
Younger Pitt and of Sir Robert Peel—in the Henry Price Room. I 
might mention that a new fact has emerged about the Pitt. This picture, 
by an unknown artist, was sketched in a London repository in 1865 by 
Sir George Scharf, the first director of the National Portrait Gallery; 
but this does not complete its history: it does not tell us when it was 
painted. Nor does it solve the problem of the Peel, which Scharf does not 
mention. We still know only that it was with the Pitt shortly before it 
came to Chatham House. In neither case do we know enough to assess 
their documentary value as portraits. 


Pes I ought to make it clear from the start that there are few 


The usual way to look at pictures is in the expectancy, sometimes dis- 
appointed, that they will communicate aesthetic pleasure. But pace the 
Arts Council and those who endeavour to educate the artistic palate, 
such an approach is applicable only to that small minority of pictures, 
the best of which are of such quality as to find their way into the National 
Galleries of the world. This afternoon I would like to indicate another 
way. It could be applied equally to the Botticellis, the Titians, the Rey- 
nolds, and the Van Goghs, but what I have in mind is rather the other 
ninety per cent: ranging from men like Kneller, who painted a few great 


1 An illustrated lecture given at Chatham House on 5 June 1957. A catalogue of the 
Chatham House collection, prepared by J. F. Kerslake, can be obtained from Chatham 
House, price Is. 
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pictures but many more which were merely competent, to artists like the 
painter of your Westminster Bridge, whose names are now forgotten, 
probably never to be rediscovered. Instead of demanding a feast for the 
eyes, let us as it were open a book. Great or small, instead of asking 
whether their pictures give us a life-enriching experience, suppose we for 
once look at them as documents, the visual counterpart of the written 
records which it is the task of the historian to study. 

May I therefore take you on a kind of armchair tour of a few of the 
canvases in Chatham House, treating them as a kind of pictorial source 
book. It will be a conducted tour, I am afraid, as the historians among 
you will know better than to expect a source book without editorial com- 
ment. In mitigation I hope that by the end of this talk you will have felt 
that some of the ‘ documents’ did require a little interpretation. 

Let me begin with a picture of which some of you may be hardly 
aware. In what, though a stranger, I would not hesitate to claim as the 
darkest corner of the building, on the wall above the first bend in the stair- 
case of what was, until Chatham House acquired it in 1943, a separate 
house, No. 9 St James’s Square, there is a large, very dark picture by an 
unknown artist of a subject until recently quite unrecognized. My col- 
league Mr Edward Croft Murray, Keeper of the British Museum Print 
Room, gave me an invaluable lead when he said it must be a Rubens 
pattern. I got out my torch, and there with the aid of its rather flickering 
beam and the landing light managed to make out the three hearty young 
women—a critic of the original describes them as beautiful—and the 
little putto in the tree of what was indeed a Rubens composition, known 
variously as Abundance or The Three Graces, a picture formerly at Blen- 
heim and which may have come from the artist’s studio after his death or 
possibly from the collection of the princely and arrogant Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The original thus had connections with the circle of Charles I and 
the first great generation of picture-collecting in this country, when there 
were assembled here in the Royal collection and those of Arundel and 
Buckingham a number of pictures of the very first rank which were 
subsequently dispersed among the great galleries of Europe.’ This was 
the generation that patronized and knighted Rubens, who painted the 
great baroque equestrian portrait of Buckingham formerly ‘at Osterley, 
not to mention the ceiling of Inigo Jones’ Whitehall Banqueting House. 

The taste for Rubens was just as strong about a hundred years later, 
when the original of your picture probably joined the fine series of Rubens 
at Blenheim, where it hung with the portraits of Rubens his Wife and 
Child, given to the great Duke of Marlborough by the city of Brussels, 


1 They included Titian’s Ecce Homo, now in Vienna; Raphael’s La Perla and Andrea del 
Sarto’s Holy Family, in the Prado; and Correggio’s two Allegories and Caravaggio’s Death of the 
Virgin, all in the Louvre. See M. Whinney and O. Millar, English Art, 1625-1714 (Oxford, 


Clarendon Press, 1957), pp- 2-4. 
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the Flight of Lot from Sodom, given by Antwerp, and the Venus and 
Adonis, given by the Emperor of Germany. 

It was no doubt about this time that the copy on your staircase was 
made. Itis stylistically the work ofa fairly early eighteenth-century hand, 
and it looks as though it was contemporary with the decoration of the part 
of the house in which it hangs (c. 1735), having been framed into the wall. 

The original stayed at Blenheim until the sale late in the last century, 
when it passed with the whole-length portrait of Helena Fourment to the 
Rothschild collection in Paris. Though the original has left the country, 
your version remains in honourable company with pictures like those in 
the recent winter exhibition of Flemish art, significant documents of the 
English taste for Flemish painting, a taste with roots deep in the history 
of English art, a taste to whose quality and permanence that exhibition 
bore eloquent witness. 

If in the stairpiece we have an echo of the great masters, in another 
picture, Old Westminster Bridge, in the hall below (still in No. 9) we have 
an echo of a great controversy. 

I hesitate to speak before such a learned audience of historical evidence, 
especially as I understand that the topic has been the subject of a London 
thesis, but the building of a second bridge over the Thames was, I believe, 
the cause of a triple controversy, which began roughly twenty-five years 
before the new bridge was opened at Westminster in 1750. There was 
opposition from local interest, the Westminster tradesfolk, particularly 
the ferrymen, contending that a new bridge would deprive them of custom; 
there was a row over money—for some years it was raised by State lot- 
teries, as it was thought that the City would have condemned Parlia- 
mentary finance of the project as extravagance; and there was pro- 
fessional warfare over bridge-building methods—quite sturdy warfare, 
for it did not stop at a paper battle of pamphlets. There was, I believe, 
even an attempt to interfere with the work, though this was by the water- 
men who sank an obstruction, and not by the architect’s professional 
rivals. For though King, Langley, and even Hawksmoor submitted 
schemes, the contract went to a naturalized Swiss, Labelye, who, despite 
not very good-natured advice to the contrary, insisted on building the 
piers of the new stone bridge direct on to the gravel bed of the river, 
without sinking proper foundations. 

Sure enough, about 1748 the fourth pier from the Lambeth side col- 
lapsed, as we see from a drawing by Canaletto at Windsor. If his painting 
in the Duke of Buccleugh’s collection known as Lord Mayor's Day 1747 
is accurate and correctly dated—and it is difficult to attack from this 
point of view as an engraving of it was published in that year by Parr— 
then it looks as if the bridge was completed, though not opened, before the 


1 Presented by Lionel Curtis in 1930. 
2 
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pier gave way. At any rate, it was opened in 1750, and survived long 
enough to give Wordsworth a pied a terre, thus achieving an immortality 
in verse which it was otherwise denied. For when old London Bridge 
was pulled down in 1832, the current released was too much for it, the 
foundations of Labelye’s bridge were washed away, and it was replaced 
by the present bridge, opened in 1862. 

Our picture, which is very near in style to an engraving published in 
1799, may have been painted as late as that. It does not offer much evi- 
dence on the survival of the ferry on the site of the modern Horseferry 
Road, though we see some small boats plying near the steps below the 
bridge; evidently some ferrymen were still at work. It does at least show 
that Labelye’s work did not meet that complete fatal and immediate 
collapse that interested critics predicted for it. 

And so we come to portraits. 

One test of the portrait as a document is whether it conveys the man. 
Many of you will no doubt be able to apply this test from personal know- 
ledge to the fine series of contemporary portraits, for instance to the Gunn 
of Lord Hailey, Siegfried Charoux’s bust of Lord Cecil, Oppenheimer’s 
painting of Sir Neill Malcolm, and, going back a little farther, to the 
Birleys of Siy Abe Bailey and Sir John Power. What I would like to 
do is to help you to take the test back farther in time, so as to assess the 
value of portraits painted far beyond the reach of living memory. 

The earliest portrait in the collection is the George I + from the studio 
of Sir Godfrey Kneller, now hanging on the west wall of the Neill Malcolm 
Room. The King is seen seated in K.G. robes. It is about equal in quality 
to the version in the National Portrait Gallery, and the head is in the 
same position as in the standing portrait in coronation robes which was 
formerly in the Guildhall. Although the earliest known dated example is 
of 1716, it is thought that both types are based on an original sketch or 
painting taken about the time of the coronation, 20 October 1714. 

It was the first likeness of the new Hanoverian king seen over here, 
and from the number of versions known it is clear that it was widely cir- 
culated as the official portrait. But either George was an uncongenial 
sitter or Kneller did not give of his best. It is a rather empty wooden 
image, and compares unfavourably with what Allan Ramsay could do with 
George’s great-grandson half a century later. It has nothing approach- 
ing the quality of Kneller’s Matthew Prior at Trinity College, painted only 
four years earlier in 1710 (some of you may have seen it at Burlington 

House last winter), nor does it convey as lively an impression of the 
sitter as the Duke of Brunswick’s portrait by Nicholas Maes, probably 
painted in 1680, when George, then a young man, was passing through the 
Low Countries on a visit to England. 


1 Presented in 1927 by Nancy, Viscountess Astor and Dame Edith Lyttelton. 
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The other two portraits by Kneller in the collection, those of Sir 
William and Lady Betty Heathcote 1 (hanging on the north wall of the 
Henry Price Room), painted in 1721, presumably to commemorate their 
marriage the year before, are interesting as late and unrecorded examples 
of his work, but are not otherwise outstanding. 

Also in the Neill Malcolm Room, over the fireplace, there hangs a very 
competent modern copy of one of the best known portraits of Chatham.” 
The original is still at Chevening,? where it was engraved in 1779. Horace 
Walpole saw it at the Society of Artists exhibition in London in 1773, 
where, according to the custom of the day, the sitter was not named; it 
was described in the catalogue simply as ‘A nobleman in the robes of the 
House of Lords, half length’. Half length, by the way, is what we should 
now describe as three-quarter length, a portrait measuring about 50 x 40 
inches and, if the subject is standing, showing the figure down to about 
knee level. Evidently it passed the fundamental test of portraiture, for 
Walpole recognized the sitter. ‘Lord Chatham,’ he noted, ‘a strong like- 
ness’; but he added, perhaps a little sententiously, ‘raw and hard’, 

There is a version in the National Portrait Gallery, also once at Cheven- 
ing, in which his left hand is not seen; and a curious point is that an en- 
graving made by Fisher from the painting gives you the idea that the 
original was a huge canvas, showing Chatham standing whole length in a 
vast room; but this must be engraver’s licence, for we know from the 
Society of Artists’ catalogue that it was not larger than a 50 x 40. 

An earlier portrait of Chatham by Hoare, formerly in Lord Rosebery’s 
collection, shows Chatham about eleven years younger, for it must have 
been painted in or before 1761, when it was engraved. 

Looking at details of the heads of both pictures, and allowing for the 
difference in age, I think you would agree that the heads might be almost 
interchangeable: both convey the impression of accurate maps of his fea- 
tures. Both are more accomplished than Kneller’s George I, but to my 
mind neither quite conveys the man as does a very remarkable wax figure 
modelled by an American visitor to this country, Patience Wright. It was 
completed by 1775, and acquired after Chatham’s death by Westminster 
Abbey. 

History has its unreliable documents, and so too has portraiture. A 
question which people too often do not ask is whether the portrait before 
one really represents the person it is said to represent. If I had time I could 
produce, from, I fear, the best authorities, a large number of spurious 
illustrations in amplification of this remark. There are even, I regret to 


1 Lent by the Right Revd. Sir Francis Heathcote, Bt., in 1947. The Heathcote family 
occupied to St James’s Square from 1737 to 1753. Lady Betty Heathcote was a daughter 
of the first Earl of Macclesfield, for whom No 11 St James’s Square was built in 1735. 

2 Presented by Sir Abe Bailey, 1925. 

3 See Frontispiece. 
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say, in the National Portrait Gallery a few which have been withdrawn 
from exhibition, since recent research has shown them to have been 
named on insufficient evidence. But what I have particularly in mind at 
the moment is a portrait alleged to be of Nelson, which hangs in the room 
to the right of the hall in No. g (now the Director-General’s room). 

First let me show you an engraving by Barnard after Lady Nelson’s 
own version of the portrait of her husband by Abbott, about which she 
wrote as follows in July 1798: 


My dearest husband, I am now writing opposite to your portrait. The likeness 
is great: I am well satisfied by Abbott. I really began to think he had no inten- 
tion of letting me have my own property, which I am not a little attached to, 
Indeed it is more than attachment—it is real affection. It is my company, my 
sincere friend, in your absence. 


The whereabouts of the original is not now known, so, as it gives a 
better idea of his features than the engraving, I show you the head of the 
National Portrait Gallery version. 

Now let us look at the portrait at Chatham House.’ It has many 
features which appear suspicious to the trained eye, quite apart from the 
fact that almost nothing is known of its history before coming into the 
collection. The neck doesn’t look as if it joins those shoulders to that 
head. Here is an X-ray photograph, kindly made by the scientific depart- 
ment of the National Gallery. From it you will see that the whole area 
of the neck and shoulders has been repainted, and that the portrait was 
originally of a man wearing bands. In other words he was probably a 
clergyman or a lawyer. The picture cannot really represent Nelson at all, 
though at some stage in its history an attempt was made to turn it into a 
portrait of him. 

Just so that I do not leave you with a spurious image, here is a photo- 
graph of the head of the effigy of Nelson on whose effectiveness we have 
the comment of Lady Elizabeth Foster, afterwards Duchess of Devon- 
shire, written in 1806: ‘There is a wax figure of Lord Nelson put up in 
Westminster Abbey, which is as if he were standing there.’ 

My test of portraiture as a document has been, does it convey the man? 
And the simplest test of this has been what we might call the test of 
craftsmanship—is it a good likeness? How much farther can we go? 
Carlyle thought that painting could be more illuminating than the written 
word: ‘Often I have found a Portrait superior in real instruction to half a 
dozen written biographies’; but this we must, I think, qualify. Por- 
traiture is not always a reliable guide to personality. 

It is not in the power of all portrait painters to go more than skin deep. 
Even Lawrence—I would sometimes go so far as to say especially Law- 
rence—tells us very little of the character. Take his Castlereagh, of which 


1 Purchased 1925. 
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you have a copy in the Neill Malcolm Room.! The original version, which 
Castlereagh gave to Lord Clancarty and which is now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, conveys a figure of aristocratic diplomacy, but tells us 
little of the inner man. Even Van Dyck, who is the only great portrait 
artist working in this country between Holbein and the age of Hogarth and 
Reynolds, is a poor guide to character. He turned the shy little King 
Charles I of Mytens and Pot into a splendid image of kingship. The por- 
trait by Mytens (now in the National Portrait Gallery) I think indicates 
that shyness, and the portrait by Pot in the Louvre suggests that he was 
small, almost ridiculously so, in stature. Contrast these with a work of 
much finer quality and higher aesthetic appeal, the great equestrian por- 
trait in the National Gallery by Van Dyck. To create an image is not 
necessarily to paint a true portrait. 

Great portraits can tell great lies, and if honesty is the best or from 
some points of view the most necessary quality then I suggest that the 
humbler craftsman, even the amateur, may sometimes be the author of 
the more reliable and even the more telling document, if only because he 
lacks the technique to misrepresent. Branwell Bronté’s primitive group 
of his three sisters (in the National Portrait Gallery) somehow evokes the 
spirit of Wuthering Heights in a way which I feel that Van Dyck, had he 
lived in the nineteenth century, could never have touched. 

I do not want to force the comparison: the visual is not interchange- 
able with the written record; sometimes they support one another, but 
their interpretation requires quite different disciplines. I hope I have 
been able to indicate that in the Chatham House collection you will not 
only find documents of taste and topography but that, if approached with 
caution, the portraits themselves may tell us something of the men who 
have contributed and are contributing to the study or making of inter- 
national relations. 


1 Presented by C. G. Hancock in 1931. 
y 
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DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1954. Selected and Edited by Denise 
Folliot. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1957. xvii-+-368 pp. 55s. 


THE events of the year 1954 were a veritable paradigm of the fumbling hopes 
and fears of post-war international diplomacy: the failure of plans for E.D.C., 
the explorations of the Berlin Conference, and the ensuing agreements of Paris 
and Geneva; the prolonged attention paid to such disputes as Trieste and the 
Saar; the abortive efforts to reach a ‘settlement’ in Cyprus and Suez; and the 
fruitless big-Power manceuvres about disarmament and control of atomic 
weapons. There was so much activity, so much time spent by dignitaries in 
travelling to conferences and making speeches, yet so little positive settlement 
of the great international issues that beset mankind. 

For this reason, the Chatham House volume of documents for 1954 was 
doomed, from the start, to include many that will have only an antiquarian 
interest for the historian and a purely academic interest for the student of 
international affairs. That its contents fill any reader with a sense of frustration 
and futility is the fault not of its editors, but of the modern world itself: and it 
is good to have, in convenient compilation, the main documents about the 
Paris Agreements of October 1954. The documents are, as always, chosen and 
edited with skill, and reduced to as much order as the exigencies of one year’s 
events will permit. Like its pre-war predecessors, but unlike its more recent 
predecessors, the volume is devised in greater independence of the corresponding 
Survey volume, and includes brief explanatory notes to its major sections. 

Davip THoMson 


FABIAN INTERNATIONAL Essays. Ed. by T. E. M. McKitterick and Kenneth 
Younger. Preface by Hugh Gaitskell. London, Hogarth Press, 1957. 219 


pp. 18s. 
ALTHOUGH appearing after one of the most awkward publishing delays (between 
composition in early 1956 and publication in early 1957) which could well be 
imagined for authors reasoning upon the state of international relations, several 
400 
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of these Fabian essays command attention as a contribution to enduring prob- 
lems. In the opening essay Mr Richard Lowenthal sets forth the distinction be- 
tween a realistic and an unrealistic doctrine of co-existence with Soviet Com- 
munism. It is optimistic and quite unrealistic to ‘hope that ‘‘peaceful co-exist- 
ence’’ would lead to a gradual softening of the conflict between the two camps’. 
For ‘the present policy of “peaceful co-existence”’ is the continuation of the cold 
war by different means’. Nevertheless (says Mr Lowenthal) there is a real differ- 
ence between a phase of Communist expansion in which ‘force and the threat of 
force may be used freely, limited only by the desire to avoid . . . world war’ and 
a phase of Communist consolidation in which ‘offers of disarmament and pacts of 
non-aggression take the place of military threats’ (p. 15). In this second sort of 
phase (as now) we should avoid ‘clinging to an outdated order of priorities [when] 
fighting an enemy who has changed his methods of attack . . . losing political 
friends by insisting on the extension of military alliances in regions whose people 
feel no threat of communist aggression’. What we ought to be doing is to make 
sure that ‘the communist powers will [not] outbid the advanced free countries 
in the total amount of foreign aid’ (p. 31) which they can offer to wavering 
countries. 

From an economic angle and with much paradoxical flourish Dr Thomas 
Balogh follows with a similar warning that “The marginal non-Communist areas 
are being wooed by words and by offers of material favours to come’ (p. 62) by 
Soviet power. Urging Britain to break free from American-inspired ‘ultra- 
liberal dogmas on international economic policy which have led to increased in- 
equality and repeated crises’ (p. 61), Dr Balogh advocates ‘a gradual transforma- 
tion of the present overblown and unbalanced military pacts . . . into mutual 
economic development agreements . . . the steady promotion of social reform in 
the recipient countries’ (p. 74). 

In a judicious survey of disarmament and defence problems Mr John 
Strachey defends the insistence hitherto (up to 1956) maintained by Britain 
upon nuclear tests (since it is useless to possess fusion weapons without testing 
them), but argues that the time has now (1956) come for a convention on test 
limitation, and reaches the conclusion that our defence effort ought to be in- 
creasingly devoted to ‘(a) the creation of a really effective nuclear deterrent and 
(b) the maintenance of conventional forces for local war and Commonwealth 
police purposes only’ (p. 105). 

The two editors’ respective essays on Middle and Far East have been over- 
taken by events in the case of the former, and by an uneasy lull in developments 
in the case of the latter, but the Middle East essay usefully reminds us how bank- 
rupt British policy there looked even some months before President Nasser’s 
major rampagings, while the Far East essay, and also Mr Gordon-Walker’s on 
Commonwealth policy, strike the now painfully nostalgic note of the need for 
keeping in with both the United States and India on major policy developments. 
In the concluding essay Mr Denis Healey traces the failure of European Federal- 
ist projects to the deficiencies of the juridical approach, and throws doubt also 
on the utility of the European Common Market, which he thinks may actually 
worsen Europe’s economic problems (p. 207). By contrast he praises ‘the patient 
empiricism of the organic approach’ as exemplified in O.E.E.C. and the Colombo 
Plan. That is a properly cunctatory note for these essays, for the most part so 
thoughtful and temperate, to end upon. CECIL SPRIGGE 


THE INTERPLAY OF EAST AND WEsT: Elements of Contrast and Co-operation. 
By Barbara Ward. Preface by F. Cyril James. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1957. 82 pp. Ios. 6d. 

Miss BARBARA WARD (Lady Jackson) has only recently added another Honorary 

Degree from Harvard University to her many distinctions. Her Beatty Memorial 

Lectures at McGill University, Montreal, on the inter-relations between East and 
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West, are written in her usual brilliant style. She gives a survey of the effects 
of the impact of Western technology and thought on the East. Unfortunately 
such an analysis can only be rather sketchy in view of the restricted space. It is 
also much to be regretted that there is neither index nor bibliography. Arnold 
Toynbee is directly mentioned only once, although his thoughts permeate her 
whole outlook. The influence of social philosophers such as Max Weber and 
Tawney can only be guessed. 

In her analysis of the West’s social obligations towards the East, Miss Ward 
points out that ‘The Group of Nations round the North Atlantic Ocean are the 
privileged aristocracy of World Society’ (p. 53), as they have the richest 
resources for industry and agriculture. They must help in establishing a world 
order based on social freedom by overcoming unfettered national sovereignty. 
The main plan for international order is a peaceful settlement of disputes and 
functional organizations for international co-operation. Miss Ward is con- 
vinced that the West must offer not only materialist but also spiritual values for 
the common evolution of mankind. H. F. Ganz 


WaGING PEACE: A Businessman Looks at United States Foreign Policy. By 
C. Maxwell Stanley. New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 
1956. vili+256 pp. $4.50. 31s. 6d. 

Mr C. MAXWELL STANLEY is an eminent American engineer who is also well 

known as a leader of the United World Federalists and an advocate of United 

Nations reform. What he has to say in this book adds to his stature as a sincere, 

thoughtful, and informed champion of a very forward-looking cause. The basic 

argument of the book is that big questions demand bold answers, in foreign 
policy no less than in the world of business in which Mr Stanley is professionally 
engaged. The hydrogen bomb and the intercontinental missile, he points out, 
pose for international society a problem of survival incapable of measurement, 
still less of solution by traditional standards. Anything involving ‘gradual 
evolution’ towards a solution is likely to be useless, and could even be dangerous: 
what is needed is a radical and fast-moving change in international institutions 

and concepts. ‘Peace must be waged aggressively’ (p. 213). 

Some of Mr Stanley’s proposals—e.g. that to give the United Nations the 
power ‘to make laws binding on individuals and national governments’ (p. 164) 
—seem calculated to jolt conventional thinking, but so also should the conse- 
quences of inaction in the face of the peril to which he draws attention. 


CRE 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


A Stupy oF History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Abridgement of Volumes VII- 
X by D. C. Somervell. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1957. xii+414 pp. 
Index. 25s. 


THE value of Mr Somervell’s Abridgement of the second half of Professor 
Toynbee’s magnum opus is enhanced by the inclusion of a masterly summary of 
the ‘Argument’ of the whole work in thirty-eight pages. ‘Argument’ serves a 
dual purpose: the author’s conception of the master-plan underlying human 
history is presented in a convenient form, and the reader is helped to refer to the 
appropriate sections of the original work for detailed discussion of specific 
problems. This kind of introduction is particularly helpful to those who (like 
this reviewer) tend to concentrate on their own special interests, with the result 
that their susceptibilities are often outraged by what appear to be instances of 
wanton disregard of the findings of recent research—even when these findings 
are not of an acutely revolutionary character. As a corrective, Professor 
Toynbee should be pronounced exceptionally far-sighted and, consequently, 
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like all sufferers from that affliction, liable to err in the identification of com- 
paratively small objects and movements but capable of distinguishing both in 
front and in the rear prophetic contours beyond the limits imposed by normal 
sight. Observations noted at such a range offer stimulating as well as irritating 
grounds for speculation ; and their effect is likely to be intensified by the smooth 
flow of an Abridgement that retains the power of the original blend of argu- 
mentation. EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


POLICY FOR THE WEsT. By Ion Ratiu. London, Harvill Press, 1957. 202 pp. 
Maps. I6s. 


Mr Rativ divides his most interesting study into two parts—an analysis of the 
objects and achievements of Communism, and a discussion of possible lines of 
policy. The objectives of Communism are seen as an advance into South-East 
Asia and the Middle East, then into Africa, and finally into Latin America. 
Against this advance Western policies are held to have failed because of lack of 
co-ordination and inability to assess either the appeal or dangers of Communism. 
‘Countless warnings have remained unheeded. The tragic facts, the conquest of 
country after country, have been explained away. And rampant communism 
continues on its dizzy course piling up success upon success’ (p. 51). On the 
other hand Western policies are not easy to understand: ‘All these Western 
moves can be explained and justified. Yet, viewed from Delhi, Bandung, 
Rijadh, or even Santiago, they are contradictory, inconsistent or outright per- 
fidious’ (p. 52). 

In discussing solutions Mr Ratiu believes that the West, far from having 
lost the initiative, has never had it. He does not believe in any change of heart 
in post-Stalin Russia. He is highly critical of the United Nations both in its 
composition and its performance. He points to ‘three main contradictions which 
vitiate the very nature of the United Nations as conceived by the West’. It is 
‘not a forum for securing and maintaining peace’. It is ‘not an organisation of 
like-minded countries abiding by the provisions of Article 4 of the Charter’. It 
‘is not an effective organisation for peace because the will to make it so is signally 
absent in a great many of its member states, one of whom also exercises the right 
of veto’ (p. 105). 

Mr Ratiu’s solution is the creation of a World Council of Democracy of 
countries upholding the ideals of the West. This body would formulate policies 
on the broad problems of ‘peace, freedom, and prosperity’. It would make use 
of existing bodies from N.A.T.O. to M. Monnet’s ‘Action Committee’. In short, 
Communism speaking with one voice is irresistible: the only hope for the West 
is to combine to achieve equal unity. A most interesting book. 7 


RICHARD BAILEY 


PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA 


THE BRITISH PRESS UNDER GOVERNMENT Economic Controts. By J. Edward 
Gerald. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press; London, Oxford 


University Press, 1956. xiv-+-235 pp. Tables. Index. $4.50. 36s. 


Ir is stated (p. 1) that when war broke out in 1939 ‘the British Government. . . 
took control of the country’s economy’, and British people accepted this control 
‘with a show of patriotism and good will’. Among the other agencies controlled 
was the press, less by direct censorship and more by import and labour restric- 
tions. ‘The purpose of this book is to record the nature and the extent of the 
Government controls and to collect and analyse information with reference to 
the effects of these controls, and the general conditions accompanying them, on 
the press’ (p. 2). The author also says that he assumes throughout that ‘no 
regulation or control of the press should be tolerated which has a reasonable 
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tendency to interfere with transmission to the public of all the information it 
needs to formulate policy’ (p. 2). Precisely what this assumption is meant to 
convey it is difficult to say, and there is no adequate discussion of it in the book, 

However, anybody who is interested in the facts and methods of Govern- 
ment-sponsored control of newspapers and books in England from 1939 to 1948, 
in so far as they are susceptible of tabular recording, or appear in the public 
utterances of prominent persons, could not do better than consult Dr Gerald’s 
volume. Speaking very broadly, it is a story of how a system which had already 
departed from a tradition of freedom of publication and unrestricted competition 
was pushed much further in the same directions by various forms of centrally 
operated economic control. The culmination of the story as presented is the 
private establishment of the British Press Council. How this came to be set up 
and what are its alleged functions are stated clearly enough; but whether it is 
likely to achieve anything much, and if so how, are left for time to decide. 

F, C. BARTLETT 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION AND POLITICAL Opinion: A Guide to the 
Literature. By Bruce Lannes Smith and Chitra M. Smith. Prepared for 
the Rand Corporation by the Bureau of Social Science Research, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Preface by Robert T. Bower. Princeton University Press, 1956; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xi+325 pp. Bibliogs. Index, 
$6. 48s. 

More than ten years have passed since the publication of Propaganda, Com- 

munication and Public Opinion, by Bruce Smith, Harold D. Lasswell, and 

Ralph D. Casey. During this time more important research has been under- 

taken on the subject than ever before. The present bibliography, covering from 

1943 to 1955, is a continuation of the earlier work. It contains over 2,500 anno- 

tated entries, but it was nevertheless found necessary to limit its field to inter- 

national propaganda and only to include works on internal matters which have 

a direct bearing on international politics. The essay on trends in research on 

international communication is a valuable introduction. 

DoroTtHy HAMERTON 


THE AUTHOR AND THE PuBLIc: Problems of Communication. Introduction by 
C. V. Wedgwood. London, Hutchinson, 1957. 201 pp. 15s. 


Tuts is the report of the 28th International Congress of the P.E.N. (Poets, 
Essayists, and Novelists) Club, and it is significant in this age of mass media, 
communication theory, cybernetics, censorship, secrecy, and propaganda that 
they should have chosen as their theme Problems of Communication. Contri- 
butors to the discussion include such world-famous and varied authors as 
André Maurois, Mario Praz, Denis Saurat, Elmer Rice, B. H. Liddell Hart, and 
E. M. Forster. Though none has scope here to develop fully his thesis, yet the 
whole composite report gives a barometer reading of the mental climate of the 
age, and if these are typical voices the glass is rising from ‘stormy’ towards 
‘fair’. The recent ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court after the McCarthy era seems 
to point in the same direction. BARBARA KYLE 


Four THEORIES OF THE PrEsS: The Authoritarian, Libertarian, Social Re- 
sponsibility, and Soviet Communist Concepts of What the Press Should Be 
and Do. By Fred S. Siebert and others. Urbana, University of Illinois 
Press, 1956. 153 pp. Bibliog. $3.50. 

THE term ‘Press’ here includes radio, television, and other ‘mass media’. The 

authors consider that the theories of mass communication held in Western 

Europe, the U.S.S.R., and the U.S.A. reflect and reinforce the respective social 

systems of these regions. B. K. 
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Mass COMMUNICATION: Television, Radio, Film, Press. The Media and their 
Practice in the United States of America. By Erik Barnouw. New York, 
Rinehart, 1956. 280 pp. Bibliog. Index. $3.50. 


Aw historical and critical account which is interesting for the light it throws on 
the fears aroused by each invention as it came along: the cinema would kill the 
theatre, television would kill radio and books, yet all surprisingly survive. Some 
consideration is also given to the important question of sponsorship of all these 
media, B. K. 


BIOGRAPHY 


ROOSEVELT: The Lion and the Fox. By James MacGregor Burns. London, 
Secker & Warburg, 1956. xvi+-553 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 45s. 


‘THERE’S one issue in this campaign’, Roosevelt remarked in 1936. ‘It’s myself, 
and people must be either for me or against me’ (p. 271). This comment is the 
key not only to the Presidential campaign of that year but to the whole of the 
Roosevelt era. 

Roosevelt may be regarded as a New Dealer or a double dealer, and as the 
upholder of international morality or the victim of real international politics. 
He may be regarded as an idealist or an opportunist, as a lion or a fox, or, as 
Professor Burns regards him, as a combination of all these things. But from 
whatever angle the significance of his Presidential career is approached, the 
dominating factor is the character and the personality of the President himself. 
The task of his political biographer is, therefore, of truly formidable proportions, 
for there is little that is more difficult than to understand and to convey the 
real psychology of a man. 

The result which Professor Burns has now produced is a remarkable com- 
bination of balanced judgement and detailed revelation. The book is the most 
significant appraisal of Roosevelt that has yet appeared, and nothing significant 
about him is likely to appear in the future without owing much to this pioneering 
achievement. Professor Burns’s work is a long first step towards a standard 
biography but, in some respects, it is a lop-sided step. The book has a large 
middle, a small beginning, and hardly any ending. It is, perhaps, excusable and 
even wise that Roosevelt has plunged into politics within thirty or forty pages 
of the start, but a sense of profound unbalance is created by the fact that he is 
re-elected in 1940 within twenty-three pages of the end. The author has ex- 
plained his difficulty about the war years in his preface, but the ‘synoptic’ treat- 
ment which he gives to these last four years is not synoptic at all and might 
preferably have been omitted altogether. 

The almost exclusive concentration upon domestic affairs no doubt reflects, 
in general, the concentration of Roosevelt’s activities until 1940. Professor 
Burns tells us that ‘while Roosevelt was struggling with recession in March 
1938, the Nazis overran Austria. While he was still trying to purge conservative 
Democrats later that year, Hitler thrust into the Sudetenland. While the 
President was jousting with a rebellious Congress early in 1939, Hitler swallowed 
the rest of Czechoslovakia and turned his eyes in new directions’ (p. 383). But 
it may, all the same, be suspected that Professor Burns is far less interested in 
foreign affairs than was President Roosevelt. 

An impressive volume of research has been devoted to the book, but scholars, 
if not the general public, will regret that specific references to the huge pile of 
sources are not given. NOBLE FRANKLAND 


FuLNEss oF Days. By the Earl of Halifax. London, Collins, 1957. 319 pp. 
Illus. Index. 25s. 


THIs quiet and good-mannered book is primarily a record of personal friend- 
ships and of the happy incidents of life in a highly privileged society. Such a 
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book might have only a slight general interest, but Lord Halifax’s recollections 
never disintegrate into mere gossip, partly because the conscious motive in his 
career has been that privilege carries with it responsibility, and also because in 
his short running commentary on this career he makes some very shrewd and, 
in certain cases, timely observations. The chapter on India is, from this point 
of view, especially valuable. The pages dealing with Lord Halifax’s tenure of 
the Foreign Secretaryship do not reach the same authoritative level. One has— 
perhaps wrongly—the impression that Lord Halifax himself is less sure in 
retrospect that the foreign policy of the Chamberlain Government—until the 
few months before the outbreak of war—was right. On the other hand he says 
expressly in his Foreword that he is content to leave to future historians final 
judgement on this policy; that sufficient material is already available, and that 
he does not wish to add to the volumes of controversy on the subject: he also 
doubts whether a man can ever see his own past acts with ‘just detachment and 
proportion’. Anyhow he avoids all attempt at self-justification. Whether one 
agrees or disagrees with the decisions with which he was associated, one may 
well think that few of his critics have had much moral or intellectual right to 
criticise him. 

It is characteristic of Lord Halifax that, while he leaves his own reputation 
to the verdict of historians, he goes out of his way to defend his friends. This 
defence is not always convincing; thus, while it is true to say that there never 
was a ‘Cliveden set’, there certainly was a ‘Cliveden influence’. Similarly, if 
Lord Halifax rightly defends Neville Chamberlain’s integrity, he does so largely 
at the expense of Chamberlain’s political judgement. Taken all in all, however, 
the book, as far as the writer himself is concerned, gives an impression of fineness 
of character which—apart from Churchill at his noblest—is not to be found in 
any English political autobiography or memoir since Edward Grey’s Twenty- 
Five Years. LLEWELLYN WOODWARD 


WEGE, UMWEGE, WEGGENOSSEN: Lebenserinnerungen eines Balten 1876-1950. 
By Wolfgang Wachtsmuth. Munich, Winkler-Verlag, 1954. 387 pp. 
DM 14.80. 


Tue author, a leading member of the German-Baltic community in Latvia until 
his resettlement in Germany in 1939 together with some fifty thousand other 
Baltic Germans who were anticipating the Bolshevik occupation, in this book 
looks back on his childhood and the ‘roads, detours, and companions’ of his 
long and active life. The author was a protagonist and defender of the German- 
Baltic ‘way of life’ and thus his book is to a certain extent a social history of his 
time and the minority to which he belonged. He grew up during the period of 
intensified russification of the Baltic provinces under the last Tsar, which only 
strengthened the minority’s determination to remain true to the cultural in- 
heritance of their teutonic ancestry. In the mid-thirties this cultural affinity 
developed into political sympathies with Germany, at any rate among the young 
people, who saw little scope for themselves under Latvian nationalism. After 
Latvia gained her independence in 1918, Herr Wachtsmuth, a teacher and later 
headmaster in a German school in Riga, became prominent in the field of educa- 
tion and culture on behalf of the German minority. The memoirs reflect the 
lively, active, somewhat pugnacious personality of the author, who writes with 
skill and with a mellowness acquired in long years of collaboration and struggle 
with individuals and authorities. MARGARET DEWAR 


Wooprow Writson: A Great Life in Brief. By John A. Garraty. New York, 
Knopf, 1956. 206-+-vipp. Index. (Great Lives in Brief.) $2.50. 

THE writer of this biographical sketch, the publisher informs us, was born in 

1920, and its chief interest—to anyone who lived through the ‘Wilson era’—lies 

in its assessment, by a member of the younger generation, of a man who for 
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many people, and for a short but vital period, achieved an almost messianic 
reputation. Dr Garraty has read his source material conscientiously and his 
estimate of the psychological and mental factors in Wilson’s make-up is fair and 
credible: he has also pulled together the diverse views of Wilson’s admirers and 
opponents into a consistent whole. The resulting portrait is human if not lov- 
able. In a book of 200 pages, the writer could hardly do justice to the inter- 
national events which both created and destroyed the Wilson legend: neverthe- 
less the rather naive over-simplification makes irritating reading, and irritation 
is not diminished by Dr Garraty’s somewhat awkward and ingenuous style. 
B. Curtis BROWN 


LAW 


NATIONALITY AND CITIZENSHIP LAWS OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF IRELAND. By Clive Parry. London, Stevens, 1957. liv-+-1021 
pp. Index. 126s. 


THIs imposing treatise is likely to become a standard work in the practice not 
only of the United Kingdom, but also of all countries of the British Common- 
wealth, for it is the first to deal comprehensively with the law of nationality 
applicable in these vast territories, and it does so with exemplary care and 
impressive erudition. 

The book comprises four parts. In the Introduction which forms Part 1 the 
author lays the foundation by discussing a variety of matters, in particular the 
legal nature of nationality and its connexion with municipal and international 
law, the history of British nationality law, the scheme of the law now in force, 
and such cognate conceptions as plural nationality, statelessness, and the 
nationality of corporations. Part 11 is devoted to the laws of the United King- 
dom and the Colonies and includes, inter alia, the annotated texts of the British 
Nationality and Status of Aliens Acts 1914 to 1943 and of the British Nationality 
Act 1948, two long chapters on the status of British Protected Persons, and a 
chapter on the nationality laws of Malaya. Part 11 deals with the law of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, 
Ceylon, India, and Pakistan: in each case the author has printed and annotated 
the text of the relevant citizenship laws. Part Iv treats the law relating to the 
national status of ‘that interesting hybrid’ (p. xiii), the citizen of the Republic 
of Ireland, Throughout, the discussion of the law now in force is preceded by 
historical surveys; though these are essential to an understanding of the present 
law, they will primarily attract and, indeed, fascinate the academic lawyer who, 
while admiring Mr Parry’s scholarship, will regret his decision to omit the 
considerable apparatus of notes (p. xvi) included in the author’s earlier study, 
British Nationality Law and the History of Naturalisation. Moreover, throughout 
his work Mr Parry has taken care not only of incidental legislative provisions 
such as the Adoption Act 1950 (in fact he found it necessary to refer to nearly 
700 statutes of some seventy different legislatures), but also of numerous 
decisions rendered in the various jurisdictions of the Commonwealth. 

When an author presents his readers with such a wealth of material and 
analyses it in so accomplished a manner, it would not be commensurate with 
the respect to which he is entitled if, in a necessarily short review, the one or 
the other particular point were selected for praise, criticism, or debate. The 
present reviewer can only venture to express a general judgement. This is very 
acceptably summed up by the publishers themselves who, in their blurb, 
describe Mr Parry’s comments as ‘models of their kind’, who refer to his ‘great 
care, balanced statement, and judicious speculation’ in discharging his task, and 
according to whom the work ‘provides sure guidance through the maze of legisla- 
tion, showing where the law is certain and where the pitfalls lie’. Mirabile 
dictu, no reader is likely to disagree. F. A. MANN 
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A GuIpE To Diptomatic Practice. 4th ed. By the late Rt. Hon. Sir Ernest 
Satow. Ed. by Sir Nevile Bland. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, 
Green, 1957. xviii+510 pp. Index. 63s. 

Satow’s Guide to Diplomatic Practice, the previous edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1932, needs no introduction. It is indispensable for those who, pro- 
fessionally or academically, are concerned with the conduct of diplomacy. The 
numerous re ferences to the origin of terms of art and the extensive extracts from 
many ‘causes célébres du droit des gens’ make this book instructive as well as 
immensely readable, and it is the ideal companion volume to Oppenheim’s 
International Law. In fact, the one should not be used without the other, 
particularly as some of the legal propositions contained in the book under re- 
view are not altogether reliable, and the authorities cited sometimes distinctly 
old-fashioned. A bare statement—to cite only one example—that ‘real property 
privately owned by a foreign sovereign is subject to the jurisdiction of the local 
tribunals’ is misleading (cf. p. 6). The case of Sultan of Johore v. Abubakar, 
decided by the Privy Council in 1952, clearly shows that as yet there is no 
authority—certainly as far as the English Courts are concerned—to support 
this proposition. The chapters on treaties, on the other hand, are quite un- 
exceptionable, and the same applies to all the chapters which deal with diplo- 
matic custom, as distinct from law, such as questions of precedence, courtesies, 
honours, and protocol. Such criticism as the reviewer has ventured to express 
does not, therefore, detract from the merit of the book. Its purpose of giving 
to aspiring diplomats the benefit of a vast fund of knowledge gained in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs at home and abroad has been achieved with great dis- 
tinction. F. Honic 


DER ABSCHLUSS VOLKERRECHTLICHER VERTRAGE IM BUNDESSTAAT: Eine 
Untersuchung zum deutschen und auslandischen Bundesstaatsrecht. By 
Rudolf Bernhardt. Cologne, Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag KG, for the 
Max-Planck-Institut fiir auslindisches éffentliches Recht und Volkerrecht, 
1957. xv+208 pp. DM 28. 


Dr BERNHARDT’S monograph on the treaty-making power in federal States is 
designed primarily as a study in Comparative Public Law. On this ground alone 
it is to be greatly welcomed, for research in this promising field has as yet an 
unduly high scarcity value. Although half of the book is concerned with the 
problem in German constitutional doctrine and practice, the writer does 
not neglect other federal Constitutions. To judge by the treatment of the 
relevant United States and Commonwealth material, he has shown a con- 
mendably sure touch in finding his way through the rapidly growing maze of 
this complex material. It is, perhaps, a matter for regret that the author has 
decided against including in his analysis the four pertinent Latin-American 
Constitutions. 

At least indirectly, this monograph also makes a valuable contribution to the 
vexed question whether, with legal effect on the international level, federal 
States can limit the treaty-making power of their highest organs. Dr Bern- 
hardt’s comparative survey makes manifest how controversial it is in the doc- 
trine and practice of a good many federal Constitutions whether, and to what 
extent, the federal treaty-making power is restricted. This fact alone makes it 
impossible for the representatives of other States to question the assertion of 
competence by the Head or Foreign Minister of a federal State. If this is true of 
this type of State, it would require exceptionally convincing evidence to prove 
that a different rule applied in the case of unitary States. It appears that, on the 
international level, estoppel alone imposes limitations on the treaty-making 
power of sovereign States, G. SCHWARZENBERGER 
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JAHRBUCH DES OFFENTLICHEN RECHTS DER GEGENWART. Neue Folge. Band 5. 
Ed. by Gerhard Leibholz. Tibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1956. 
365 pp. Paper bound DM 42. Cloth bound DM 46. 


TuE treatment of constitutional law on a comparative basis, except in relation 
to the Commonwealth and other English-speaking countries, is frequently 
neglected, and the present publication is therefore of great value. It carries on 
the tradition of its predecessors in this series, and the volume under review 
contains two extensive articles on the Constitutions of two German Lédnder 
(Lower Saxony and Rheinland-Pfalz) and shorter contributions on constitu- 
tional developments in countries outside Germany. Of the latter, two are 
concerned with this country and the Commonwealth, one with the new electoral 
laws of France, Italy, and Greece, and two with post-war constitutional de- 
velopments in China and Japan, respectively. The contributions on the Con- 
stitutions of the two German Lander are necessarily of somewhat limited appeal, 
although they contain much that is of interest to the comparative constitu- 
tional lawyer. The others are of more general interest, not least because one of 
the English contributions is concerned with the history and development of 
political parties in this country and can be conveniently contrasted with the 
search of the three continental countries for a system which will ensure just 
representation in Parliament with a modicum of political stability, as yet 
conspicuously absent in France, Italy, and Greece. The contributions on the 
new Chinese and Japanese Constitutions contain, in addition to introductory 
matter, the full texts of the Constitution of the Chinese People’s Republic of 
20 September 1954, in German, and the Japanese Constitution of 3 November 
1946, in English. I, HONIG 


THE PLACE OF LAW AND TRIBUNALS IN INTERNATIONAL RFLATIONS: A Ludwig 
Mond Lecture delivered in the University of Manchester by Lord McNair. 
Manchester University Press, 1957. 20 pp. 3s. 


Lorp McNatr’s lecture conveys an admirable picture of the limitations which 
international law imposes upon the judicial determination of international dis- 
putes. Three factors are stated to be responsible for these limitations: the 
‘intrinsic’ factor, viz. the rule that only legal, and not political, disputes are 
amenable to adjudication; the ‘personal’ factor, viz. the rule that only States 
can be parties to contentious cases, subject to certain exceptions which apply 
chiefly in the case of Mixed Claims Commissions and Mixed Arbitral Tribunals; 
and lastly, the ‘jurisdictional’ factor which makes adjudication subject to the 
prior consent of States. Lord McNair gives numerous examples to illustrate the 
problems with which he deals, and he disposes of certain misconceptions due to 
lack of adequate understanding of the limitations of international law and 
procedure. F, HONIG 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION: A Source Book. By James T. 
Watkins, Iv, and J. William Robinson. Princeton, Toronto, New York, 
D. Van Nostrand; London, Macmillan, 1957. xi-+-248 pp. $4.50. 32s. 


THE authors explain in the introduction that this collection of documents ‘has 
been compiled with a view to the convenience of our own students and in the 
hope that others will also find it useful’, and later that ‘the organization of the 
volume reflects the organization of the introductory courses it is designed to 
serve’ (p. x). It must be viewed, therefore, as an elementary source book for 
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students. The book is divided into three parts: Part I on the nineteenth century, 
Part 11 on the League of Nations, Part 111 on the United Nations. The first part 
begins with the treaty of Chaumont and ends with the draft convention regard- 
ing the creation of a Judicial Arbitration Court, 1908. Both the other parts 
include documents, such as, for instance, Wilson’s Fourteen Points, leading up 
to the Covenant or the Charter. 

From a book of this size important documents must of course be omitted, 
and to criticize the selection made is perhaps ungracious. But in fact the 
criterion of choice employed is neither explained nor obvious. Thus, though 
both the original constitution of the I.L.O. and the Philadelphia amendment 
are given in extenso, no single post-war specialized agency is mentioned at all. 
Odder still, the sole entry under the heading ‘economic and social functions of 
the League’ is the mandate for German East Africa. Under this same heading 
for the U.N. are given as the most important economic and social documents 
the General Assembly resolution on Article 73 (e) concerning information on 
non-self-governing territories, the Trusteeship Agreement for Tanganyika, and 
the 1948 Declaration on Human Rights. 

The reader must content himself with the thought that the choice is deter- 
mined by the ‘introductory courses’. It may aid some students; but it will 
inevitably restrict and indeed twist their vision of what international organiza- 
tion really is. 

The book, like all in this Political Science Series, is well printed and presented, 

A. LOVEDAY 


CAsEs ON UNITED Nations Law. Ed. by Louis B. Sohn. Brooklyn, The 
Foundation Press, 1956. xxv-+-1048 pp. Index. 

Basic DOCUMENTS OF THE UNITED NATIons. Ed. by Louis B, Sohn. Brooklyn, 
The Foundation Press, 1956. viiit+307 pp. Index. $13.50 the two 
volumes. 

THE first of the two books under review is intended to be used with the second, 

which is a companion volume containing the documents to which reference 

may have to be made when using the first. The title of the book itself is some- 
what misleading. It is not a case book in the accepted sense, but largely a survey 
of the practice of the United Nations. Where appropriate, however, it contains 
the relevant advisory opinions of the International Court of Justice as well as, 
in the chapter on War, Aggression, and other International Crimes, extracts 
from the judgements of the Nuremberg and Tokyo Tribunals. In dealing with 
the application of the Charter to various situations which have arisen since the 

United Nations came into existence, it duplicates to some extent the work done 

by the Secretariat in the preparation of the Repertory of Practice of United 

Nations Organs. It is, of course, useful in the sense that it makes conveniently 

accessible a great deal of material which would otherwise have to be selected 

from vast numbers of United Nations documents, but apart from that it con- 
tains little that cannot be found, at least by way of reference, in the leading 
textbooks on international law. The reviewer feels that its value would have 
been vastly increased if, instead of running into over 1,000 pages, its contents 
had been compressed into something like 150-200 pages. It is difficult to see 
why it should be necessary—to take only one example—for the debates on the 

Guatemalan Question in the Security Council to occupy about fifty pages, 

including all the speeches made by the various delegates who took part. These 

examples could be multiplied. In fact, while it cannot be denied that a great 
deal of thought must have been given to the arrangement and compilation of 
this book, it is far too long and unwieldy. 

Its companion volume is probably more useful in that it contains in con- 
venient form all the basic instruments of the United Nations, such as the Charter 
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itself, the Statute and Rules of the Court, the Rules of Procedure of the various 
organs of the United Nations, and many others. F. Honic 


Les ASPECTS JURIDIQUES DE L’ASSISTANCE TECHNIQUE DANS LE CADRE DES 
NATIONS UNIES ET DES INSTITUTIONS SPECIALISEES. By Guy Feuer. 
Preface by Suzanne Bastid. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence, for the Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales de 
l'Université de Paris, 1957. xi+-234 pp. Bibliog. Frs. 2,000. 


THE official international bodies have, of course, a clear and unchallengeable 
status in international law, inasmuch as their respective constitutions take the 
form of multilateral treaties among independent sovereign States. However, 
in order to perform the functions prescribed for them by their constitutions they 
constantly find themselves obliged to undertake new activities and to create 
new ad hoc organs. Such activities are those involved in fulfilling the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance; such an organ is the Technical Assistance 
Board. In practice, no serious legal difficulties seem likely to arise, since tech- 
nical assistance is only provided to Governments, and at their own request; but 
in theory the legal character of all this new network of official international 
activities offers matter for much discussion among international lawyers. Dr 
Feuer’s book is a well-documented and well-argued contribution to this dis- 
cussion ; but, as Professor Suzanne Bastid says in a short but interesting preface: 
‘Méme sur les problémes juridiques on peut conclure et la critique que l’on 
serait tenté de faire a ce livre qui informe le lecteur, c’est de ne pas le conduire a 
certaines conclusions, 4 une appréciation de la valeur du mécanisme aui a été 
ainsi établi et qui est appelé a évoluer.’ DAVID BLELLOCH 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CO-OPERATION. By Robert E. 
Asher and others. Preface by Robert D. Calkins. Washington, D.C., The 
Brookings Institution; London, Faber, 1957. xi+561 pp. $2.50. 18s. 6d. 


TuE Brookings Institution has moved a long way from those relatively succinct, 
analytical, and frequently statistical publications on which it won its well 
deserved reputation in the inter-war period. This volume is one of a series of 
seven that it is bringing out on the United Nations. It is mainly devoted to a 
simple description of the economic and social work, not only of the U.N., as its 
title suggests, but also of the specialized agencies, G.A.T.T., and certain other 
organizations. It is too long, and one derives the impression that the authors 
themselves on occasion suffered from staleness, if not boredom. Its length is all 
the more regrettable as it contains no index. The Brookings Institution seems 
to have been intent on keeping down costs and has accomplished the remarkable 
feat of publishing this weighty tome in very adequate paper backs for 
only $2.50. But there would have been a net gain if the first chapter, 
on ‘The Inheritance of the United Nations’, had been omitted and an index 
added. 

But this is a composite work, and naturally the chapters vary in quality. 
Those contributed by Walter M. Kotschnig and Robert E. Asher, which con- 
stitute more than half the book, are always interesting and informative; and the 
kindly critical chapter by the former on U.N.E.S.C.O. and the final appraisal 
by the latter are quite excellent. 

The blurb states that the analysis is focused on ‘complex and controversial’ 
issues. In fact the authors do not attempt to give an analysis but rather a 
straightforward account interlarded with rather casual but uniformly sensible 
and sometimes penetrating comments. As a rule they refrain from constructive 
criticism. In the final chapter Mr Asher brings together and supplements the 
comments with great skill and judgement, and the reader would be well advised 
to read the book backwards. A. LOVEDAY 
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REVOLUTION ON East RIvER: The Twilight of National Sovereignty. By 
James Avery Joyce. New York, London, Abelard-Schuman, 1956. 244 pp. 
Index. 18s. 


IN an emotional book as liberally sprinkled with capital letters, italics, and 
exhortations as a nineteenth-century tract the author sets out to establish that 
through the United Nations ‘National Sovereignty is on the way out and the 
Sovereignty of Man is on the way in.’ The East River of the title is, of course, 
the site of the headquarters of the U.N.: the Revolution this overthrow of 
Sovereignty. Dr Joyce may be right in his conclusion, but his book must leave 
the informed reader with the uneasy feeling that the point is hardly proved and 
that the author’s obviously passionate belief in the desirability of overthrowing 
national sovereignty has clouded what should have been the dispassionate 
judgement of one with considerable knowledge and first-hand experience of the 
U.N. and its specialized agencies. The author’s pattern is as clear-cut as a 
Western film. There are ‘good guys’ and ‘bad guys’, the good being the small 
countries and the bad the big. Relinquishment of sovereignty by the bad is a 
good thing: the emphatic claims to sovereignty by, for example, Egypt over 
Suez and India over Kashmir are ignored or glossed over, although both 
countries are prominent members of the Afro-Asian group whose ‘neutralism’ is 
so important a factor in the author’s arguments. Like most authors writing 
about the U.N., Dr Joyce has found that the task presents as many dangers as 
writing a thesis on the present colour of the chameleon; and he may well regret 
that in a book which was obviously in the hands of the printers at the time of the 
Hungarian tragedy he should have committed himself to the new ‘birth of 
freedom’ brought about by the loosening of the Russian strait-jacket on 
satellites. Dr Joyce insists that the U.N. is bigger than the sum of its parts, that 
within the organization is evolving a World Parliament of Man, and that the 
coming of world government can no longer be denied or indefinitely delayed; 
but he does not avoid giving the impression that his conclusions, too, are per- 
haps bigger than the sum of their parts. BERNARD MOORE 


REVISION OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER: A Symposium. Preface by S. L. 
Poplai. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, London, New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, 1956. 145 pp. 
Rs. 6/8. 


THE contributors to this symposium are drawn from thirteen different countries, 
but their conclusions are remarkably alike. None of them wishes Charter Re- 
vision to shrink the United Nations into a cosy family of like-minded States, or 
otherwise to risk its disintegration, and this obliges them to examine carefully 
what changes may be politically negotiable in the present condition of inter- 
national society, rather than what is ideally desirable or necessary. Under this 
honest discipline any diversity of national attitudes is submerged by a common 
caution. Within its limits, Professor Andrassy of Yugoslavia manages to be 
more hopeful than most, because he believes that it should be possible without 
courting serious trouble to make changes that would enable the United Nations 
to reflect certain substantial alterations in the pattern and distribution of power 
in international politics that have already taken place. But all the contributors 
are necessarily manoeuvring in a rather limited field of possibilities, where 
American and British publications, to name no more, have said almost all there 
is to be said, and where it is hard to be original without being irresponsible. And 
so we may hope that this symposium, cast in a more interesting form than many 
a bulky treatise on the subject, may find a new audience in less satiated parts of 
the world, where it can justify the sound thinking that its authors have put into 
it and the initiative of the Indian Council of World Affairs in sponsoring it. 
ALAN DE RUSETT 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND DEPENDENT PEOPLES. By Emil J. Sady. Washing- 
ton, D.C., The Brookings Institution, 1956; London, Faber, 1957. viii-+205 
pp. $1.50. IIs. 

THIS volume is one of a series produced by the Brookings Institution in anticipa- 
tion of discussions on the revision of the United Nations Charter. The author 
walks the knife-edge of scrupulous fairness to both the aspirations of the de- 
pendent peoples and the difficulties of the administering Powers with con- 
spicuous success, only rarely permitting himself references to ‘stubborn colonial- 
ism’ and a ‘plight’ peculiar to its subjects. He recognizes that, if the administer- 
ing Powers have been unduly jealous for their domestic jurisdiction, their critics 
have often been concerned with other aims than the welfare of the subject 
peoples, and suggests that, if the General Assembly is to continue to exercise a 
constructive influence, it must avoid driving them to a point where they would 
refuse co-operation altogether. He proposes that, as far as territories not under 
trusteeship are concerned, the terms of reference of the Fourth Committee 
should be formally limited to those at present laid down for the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories, and that the recommenda- 
tions of other committees should normally be applicable equally to dependent 
and independent territories. If this principle were adopted, the field of tail- 
twisting for its own sake would be considerably narrowed, and the constructive 
study of the many problems which independence has not solved would be corre- 
spondingly advanced. L. P. MAIR 


SWEDEN AND THE UNITED NATIONS. Report by a Special Study Group of the 
Swedish Institute of International Affairs. Preface by Joseph E. johnson. 
New York, Manhattan Publishing Company for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1956. x+315 pp. Index. $3. 


Tus further book in the Carnegie Endowment series is a useful and workmanlike 
contribution to it. Its subject inevitably limits its appeal; and apparent delays 
in publishing it (the Swedish Institute of International Affairs’ foreword is dated 
October 1954) diminish its value somewhat for the specialist who will refer to it. 

The book has five chapters—Introduction; Sweden’s attitude toward the 
United Nations; Swedish Policy in the United Nations; International Organiza- 
tions in the Economic Field; Conclusions. Chapter 2, by Professor Elis Hastad, 
contains a useful summary of Sweden’s official foreign policy and deals briefly 
with the League of Nations period. In Chapter 3, Dr Hilding Eek, significantly 
an Assistant Professor of International Law, discusses Swedish Policy in the 
United Nations. The fourth Chapter, by Dr Bo Karre, of the Council of Europe 
Secretariat, describes some activities which have little direct connexion with the 
United Nations; but their mention does emphasize Sweden’s most important and 
unequivocal contribution to international organization—skilled manpower. 

A. G. SPENCER 


BurMA’s ROLE IN THE UNITED NATIONS 1948-1955. By Frank N. Trager and 
others. Mimeographed. New York, International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1956. iii+100 pp. Bibliog. $1.50. 

TuIs compilation will afford a useful means of reference to the publications of 

the United Nations as they impinge on Burma. Following a brief introduction 

four large appendices take up three-quarters of the work. The first lists the 
names of the delegates of Burma to the various sessions and committees of the 

U.N. The second sets out the titles of U.N. resolutions, etc., to which Burma 

(among other nations) has subscribed. The third provides a record as to how 

Burma’s vote was cast upon certain major issues. The fourth appendix is a 

bibliography of all the U.N. documents in which references to Burma occur. The 

intending researcher may be suitably chastened at the prospect of the acres of 
paper that await him. HuGu TINKER 
KK 
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SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


THE DEFENCE OF THE UNITED KinGpom. By Basil Collier. London, H.M.S.O., 


1957. xix+557 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. (History of the Second World 
War. U.K. Military Series. Ed. by J. R. M. Butler.) 50s. 


THE Battle of Britain in 1940, like the Battle of the Marne in 1914, or the Battle 
of Valmy in 1792, was decisive in the world’s history though it was not fought to 
a finish. In each of these three instances a powerful attacker merely tested the 
strength of a supposedly weaker defender and decided not to press the attack 
home, after learning how resolute and skilful was the defence. Only a part of 
Britain’s armed forces was engaged in the battle in 1940, but it was the best 
part, and it proved to be enough. 

Mr Collier has thus been faced with the difficulty of allotting space between 
the ‘few’ who fought the battle and the many who were not called upon. How 
interesting it would be if we could learn what the Army achieved by way of 
organization and preparation at Tilbury while Howard and Drake were fighting 
the Armada in the Channel. We know almost nothing of it, and Mr Collier fol- 
lows the example of the old English historians by telling us little of what hap- 
pened outside the world of the fighting few. He apologizes in his preface for 
neglecting the Navy, on the ground that it is elsewhere provided for in the 
War Histories. Not so the Army, and its co-ordination with Civil Defence; 
it seems unlikely that any other authoritative account will now appear on a 
scale to do justice to the whole organization. The greatest problems of all in 1940 
and 1941 were the problems of priority and co-ordination, of relations between 
the civil and military authorities, between the Army and the R.A.F., which are 
not considered here. For example, bomber policy in case of invasion and the 
defence of airfields are not mentioned. Mr Collier would have done better to call 
his book the History of Fighter Command and then it would have had unstinted 
praise. 

It would be unfair to Mr Collier to suggest that he gives no space to the other 
services, since his short background chapters are clearly and, for this purpose, 
adequately written. His account of operation ‘Sea Lion’, the German invasion 
plan, is admirable, and the best short account we have. When he turns to 
Fighter Command his style assumes a new authoritative tone. He handles the 
technicalities with assurance and strengthens the narrative with statistics. He 
traces the whole story of the Fighter Defence from its earliest days of neglect in 
the nineteen-twenties, through the period of growing urgency to ‘the Munich 
Agreement, whereby France and Britain purchased a respite at the cost of some 
thirty Czech divisions’ (p. 66), and eventually to the decisive battles which he 
describes with remarkable clarity and illustrates with numerous maps and 
tables. After 1941, the interest flags until the last hundred pages, which are the 
best part of the book. The two chapters on the flying bomb and the long-range 
rocket form a complete episode which stands alone and might be published as a 
separate book for a wider public. Here Mr Collier is at his ease and, starting 
with the German search for secret weapons, he shows great skill in switching to 
the secret British counter-measures against a weapon of which the potential was 
unknown, of which the very existence was uncertain. A remarkable story 
remarkably well told! 

This, and the other War Histories so far published, are not documented. We 
take the editor’s word for it that the author has seen all the secret papers and 
no doubt has used them prudently. In such a demi-official book it is disconcert- 
ing to find personal judgements given without specific authority. Mr Collier, for 
example (pp. 325 and 361), seems to show a strong preference for Roderick Hill 
over Leigh-Mallory as a commander. He may be justified, but is it his own 
opinion or does he take it from official sources? C, E. CARRINGTON 
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INVASION 1940: An Account of the German Preparations and the British 
Counter-Measures. By Peter Fleming. London, Hart-Davis, 1957. 323 pp. 
Illus. Map. Index. 25s. 


MR PETER FLEMING’s knowledge of military affairs and literary skill make him 
a first-rate historian for the general reader of this climacteric of the war. Surely 
if any phase of the military struggle deserves to be perpetuated for the non- 
specialist Briton it is this one? Though unable to consult Basil Collier’s 
Defence of the United Kingdom or Professor Butler’s Grand Strategy, 1939-41 of 
the Official War History, Mr Fleming has drawn on large numbers of British 
and German official sources, documentary and otherwise. He succeeds in 
combining in sufficient detail the essentials of the story—Hitler’s successive 
orders for operation ‘Sea Lion’ and the nature of Germany’s preparations— 
with a vivid and entertaining record of Britain’s action to meet the threat. 
Particularly to be recommended is his treatment of the many imponderables of 
the situation—for example, what he calls the ‘mirages of Hitler’s mind’, the 
reactions of the average Briton to the obscurity, rumours, and tension of that 
astonishing summer, and the tactics of enemy propaganda. Most of his con- 
clusions are supported by the official accounts mentioned above, and now 
published: the slowness of British Intelligence to appreciate where the Germans 
intended to strike, the serious consequences to the enemy plan of the premature 
switch from attack on the R.A.F. to the Blitz on London, and Hitler’s view of 
invasion as a coup de grace to a Britain already demoralized and pulverized from 
the air. With its basis the Fiihrer’s personal failure to understand Britain, ‘the 
abortion ‘“‘Sea Lion’’’, writes Mr Fleming, ‘was an error in psychology rather than 
in pure strategy’ (p. 299). Failure to carry through the plan had consequences 
in stimulating British exertions and lowering Germany’s prestige which were of 
great importance to the later course of the war. This admirable account is 
illustrated by photographs and sketches of high quality. 


TERENCE H. O’BRIEN 


GERMAN—JAPANESE RELATIONS. By Frank William Iklé. New York, Bookman 
Associates, 1956. 243 pp. Bibliog. Index. $4. 


A GREAT deal of research must have gone into this book; it will not, however, 
prove very easy for students on this side of the Atlantic to use, for it makes 
heavy reading and the notes are inconveniently hidden. It does at any rate 
give a full history of German—Japanese relations from the anti-Comintern Pact 
to the Tripartite Pact. These relations were unusual in that neither the German 
nor the Japanese Foreign Office knew much about them; they were organized 
by Ribbentrop with representatives of the Japanese Army such as Oshima, the 
Japanese Military Attaché and later Ambassador in Berlin. The Japanese Navy 
and much of the Japanese commercial world was afraid of rashly alienating 
Britain and the United States by tying their country too closely to Germany, 
while Oshima and his friends believed that their alliance with the Axis would 
succeed in overawing the Anglo-Saxon Powers. Oshima seemed completely 
discredited when Ribbentrop flew to Moscow to sign the notorious pact with 
Molotov in August 1939, but within little more than a year he was able to extol 
the Tripartite Pact. Dr Iklé is at his most interesting when he discusses Hitler’s 
attempt, in the autumn of 1940, to bring Japan and Russia to terms, in spite 
of the fact that he himself was already beginning to contemplate an attack upon 
the U.S.S.R. 

It would seem that Dr Iklé does not read Italian, since he never refers to the 
Italian Foreign Office papers published for some months of 1939, nor to Pro- 
fessor Toscano’s Le Origini Diplomatiche del Patto d’ Acciaio. In the latter book 
the role of Japan receives a good deal of skilled attention: elsewhere Professor 
Toscano has examined the interesting case of the Communist Richard Sorge, 
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who was German Press Attaché in Tokyo and should perhaps not have been 
ignored by Dr Ikleé. ELIzABETH WISKEMANN 


ITALY AND THE ALLIES. By Norman Kogan. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. viii+246 pp. 
Map. Bibliog. Index. 34s. 

THE theme of Mr Kogan’s book is that the Allies gave Italy a raw deal. It is 

unfortunately true that the anti-Fascist resistance to the Axis authorities was 

often regarded with embarrassment rather than welcomed by the British and 

Americans, and that this discredited anti-Fascism as a cause. It is true, too, 

that Italy was frequently sacrificed to the exigencies of the contest between the 

Western Allies and the U.S.S.R. But Mr Kogan makes an unjust distinction 

between the Americans and the British, the latter being represented throughout 

his book as Italy’s arch enemies. There is reason to suppose that the British 
were, for instance, quite as keen to eject the Yugoslavs from Trieste in the 
spring of 1945 as were the Americans. And however much one may sympathize 
with the attitude and aims of the Party of Action, which gave the resistance its 
soul, it is not historically accurate to forget that the Azionisti showed a lack of 
political sense once they emerged from the clandestine struggle—this no doubt 
provided a part of the charm of the character of their group. 

And does not Mr Kogan underestimate the social progress made in Italy in 
the last few years? ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 





L’ETRANGE DEFAITE: Témoignage écrit en 1940 suivi de écrits clandestins: 
1942-44. By Marc Bloch. Foreword by Georges Altman. Paris, Albin 
Michel, 1957. 262 pp. Frs. 570. 

Marc Biocu’s account of his personal experiences in the French Army in 

1939-40 and his discussion of the causes of the collapse remains probably the 

most penetrating analysis of the French tragedy that has been written. It is 

here reprinted with the addition of four contributions to the clandestine press. 

The last of these, Sur la réforme de I’ enseignement, is far from irrelevant even 

today. A. COBBAN 


DocUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN Poricy 1919-1939. Second Series, Vol. VI, 
1933-34. Ed. by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. London, H.M.S.0O., 
1957. lxxxv+996 pp. 100s. 

THE period covered by this latest volume of the British Foreign Office documents 

is from the autumn of 1933 to the summer of 1934. This was a dreary and ver- 

bose period, and it is not the Editors’ fault that the result of their labours makes 
somewhat heavy reading, although a trifle above the low level (from the point of 
view of readability) of its predecessor. The main subject is the situation created 
by the breakdown of the Disarmament Conference and the rapid increase of 
Germany’s illegal rearmament. The British Government is shown as unwilling, 
in the main, to draw the logical conclusion from that undisputed fact (in spite of 
the warnings contained in a most vigorous memorandum by Lord Vansittart, 
printed as an appendix on pp. 975 ff.), and as still pursuing the mirage of dis- 
armament and understanding with Germany. The French, more realistic, are 
beginning to look round them for new allies; several documents reflect Britain’s 
not altogether favourable reaction to the first signs of a Franco-Soviet rap- 
prochement. There is a report on the ‘night of the long knives’ in Germany 
pp. 962 ff.), which does not, however, add much to what we now know; neither 
do the despatches on the Dollfuss murder (pp. gg1 ff.). If reviewers have 
fastened on these documents for comment, it is presumably because they provide 
relatively easy, and exciting, reading. Chapter 1x, rather unexpectedly, contains 
correspondence on the British war debts to the United States. Paragraph 2 of 
Document 588 (p. 926) is entertaining. C, A. MACARTNEY 
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WAR AND STRATEGY 


ARMS AND MEwn: A Study of American Military History. By Walter Millis. 
New York, Putnam, 1956. 382 pp. Index. $5.75. 

MILITARY HERITAGE OF AMERICA. By R. Ernest Dupuy and Trevor N. Dupuy. 
Foreword by Douglas MacArthur. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw- 
Hill, 1956. xvi+794 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. $10. 56s. 6d. 

THE WAR POTENTIAL OF Nations. By Klaus Knorr. Foreword by Frederick S. 
Dunn. Princeton University Press for the Center of International Studies; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1956. viii+-310 pp. Index. $5. 40s. 

THESE three books are evidence of the increasing attention which serious scholars 
and writers in the United States are giving to the study of war. The most im- 
portant is Mr Millis’s, despite his modest disclaimer that he ‘offers at most a 
commentary on’ the history of American military policy (p. 5). His method is to 
draw already published material together ‘into a single perspective which might 
put some of the familiar facts into new and suggestive relationships and eluci- 
date something of the significance of the military factor in the gigantic social and 
political issues of our times’ (Joc. cit.). His book accordingly traverses American 
military policy from the American Revolution until today in terms of the chang- 
ing techniques, tactics, and strategy of war, problems of military manpower and 
economics, and the whole range of factors, intellectual, strategic, and political, 
which have affected the shape and use of American military force during the 
past century and three-quarters. The chapter headings indicate the ground 
covered and something of the categories of analysis employed: the democratiza- 
tion of war; the industrial revolution and the managerial revolution—both in 
their bearing upon war ; the mechanization of war; the scientific revolution since 
about 1945 and its bearing upon contemporary war; the hypertrophy of war; 
the future of war. 

Mr Millis’s conclusions are as sombre as the realities with which the final 
sections of his book deal. On the one hand he emphasizes ‘the social utility of 
war, so often stressed in this book’, as ‘the one factor which students of the sub- 
ject usually overlook’ (p. 348). On the other hand he describes as ‘the great and 
unresolved dilemma of our age’ the fact that ‘by 1956 there appeared to be 
almost no way in which the deployment of military forcee—which means men 
armed with murderous weapons, whether Roman short swords or high-powered 
artillery or hydrogen bombs, for the slaughter of other men—could be brought 
rationally to bear upon the decision of any of the political, economic, emotional, 
or philosophical issues by which men still remain divided’ (p. 364). The route 
to this conclusion is traced by one of the most brilliant living students of war; 
and no more searching or more stimulating study of the subject has been pub- 
lished for a decade. 

The purpose of Military Heritage of America is ‘to provide for all Americans 
a military history presented from the American point of view’ (p. ix). The 
authors are father and son, both of them Colonels in the United States Army, 
who are on the Retired and the Active Lists respectively. Three preliminary 
chapters deal with the formulations known as the principles of war, with 
strategy, tactics, and military techniques, with fire and movement, and with the 
evolution of military theory, and also provide very summary accounts of the 
early history of war. Three other chapters deal with writers on strategy (Jomini, 
Clausewitz, Schlieffen, and the two Mahans, father and son), with the industrial 
revolution and warfare, and with military history and the future of war. The 
rest of the book—roughly six-sevenths of the whole—recounts the story of war- 
fare on the American Continent or of wars in which American forces have been 
engaged overseas—chiefly the two World Wars and the Korean war, the im- 
portance of which to Americans is often forgotten by others. A very interesting 
appendix presents the main wars of history in quasi-tabular chronological form. 
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Though somewhat conventional in approach, the Dupuys’ book is careful and 
honest, and will probably influence the attitude of many Americans to the prob- 
lems of war. 

Professor Klaus Knorr’s writing is known to those who are acquainted with 
the work of the Center of International Studies at Princeton. A large part of the 
interest of his present study lies in his acute analysis of the assumption that in 
this nuclear age wars of attrition have become impossible, or at least highly im- 
probable. Professor Knorr challenges this assumption. He asks whether un- 
willingness by both sides to use megaton weapons may not open the door to 
what he well calls ‘near-conventional’ war even in Europe, to say nothing about 
local wars in the Far East or Southern Asia which might grow and become wars 
of attrition precisely because of this unwillingness. 

To these and related questions there are clearly no easy answers, nor indeed 
any certain ones. But it is most useful to have the questions which Professor 
Knorr asks put with his seriousness and acumen; and it is valuable also to be 
reminded that even in the present situation there are circumstances in which 
war potential, as conceived within his broad framework, can be important to 
survival. JULES MENKEN 


It is with great regret that we record the death, on 20th July 1957, of Mr Jules 
Menken.—Ed. 


Atomic Quest: A Personal Narrative. By Arthur Holly Compton. London, 
New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1956. xix-+-370 pp. Illus. 
Index. 30s. 


Dr CoMPTON was intimately connected with the development of the atomic 
bomb and with the decision as to whether and how it should be used operation- 
ally. From 1942 to 1945 he was Director of the Metallurgical Laboratory, which 
played a vital part in making the plutonium bomb, and he was a member of the 
scientific panel of the so-called Interim Committee, which was appointed to 
advise the President upon the use of the new weapons. 

In his account of how the bomb was developed, Dr Compton repeatedly em- 
phasizes the incentive provided by the fear that an atomic weapon might be 
produced in Germany. It was not known that the Germans had, in fact, aban- 
doned the quest for an atomic bomb in 1942, almost at the same moment as the 
Americans, with the support of the British, had determined to pursue it. 
‘Everyone’, he tells us, ‘took for granted that the new bombs would be used in 
Europe if they were ready in time’ (p. 231). 

Dr Compton is in no doubt that the ultimate decision to use the weapon 
against Japan was right. He firmly maintains that the motive was to save 
American, and even Japanese, lives, and he claims that this was the result which 
was achieved. Nor, in making this claim, does he by any means neglect the 
evidence adduced by Professor Blackett and others which suggests a different 
conclusion. Dr Compton also makes the point that the atomic attacks on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki were no more destructive of human life than the conven- 
tional attacks which by then had become possible and were being carried out. 

In all arguments about what was achieved by the two atomic attacks there 
are inevitably many ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’. Everyone knows, as Dr Compton does, that 
powerful elements in the Japanese Government were feeling for peace before 
they took place; but no one knows when the war would have ended if the bombs 
had not been dropped. That is a matter of opinion and interpretation. 

There are, nevertheless, some points upon which Dr Compton’s narrative is 
not entirely satisfactory. He says, for example, on p. 251, that President 
Truman learnt for the first time ‘through normal channels’ of the Japanese peace 
feelers at the Potsdam Conference. This certainly implies, as is also suggested 
on p. 230, that other channels were open, but Dr Compton omits to add that the 
Japanese cypher had been cracked, and that the messages between Togo in 
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Tokio and Sato in Moscow were being intercepted in Washington. Yet this fact 
has been published in the Forrestal Diaries. 

Dr Compton gives his last chapter the title of ‘Hope’. He believes that 
nuclear weapons will be and should be used in a future major war, but because 
of this he thinks that such a war is unlikely. All the same, he admits that ‘a 
military stalemate between hostile powers is an unstable basis for peace’. Per- 
haps it would have been more appropriate to call this chapter simply ‘Conse- 
quences’, NOBLE FRANKLAND 


AToMIC WEAPONS IN WoRLD Potitics. By Sailendra Nath Dhar. Foreword 


by B. D. Nag Chaudhuri. Calcutta, Das Gupta, 1957. ix+234 pp. Index. 
Rs. 10/-. 


TuIs is primarily a survey of East-West relations since 1945 and especially in 
1955 and 1956, or so at any rate one might believe until a chapter on atomic 
development in India is reached. 

Professor Dhar confines himself to a more or less objective narrative and he 
brings to bear a considerable volume of material, but he makes little attempt to 
differentiate between the various classes of evidence which he cites. The state- 
ment, for example, that Britain possesses enough nuclear power ‘to destroy every 
large city in the world and probably most of the large towns as well’ (p. 207) 
looks a little odd in connection with its reference which is, tout court, to the 
Manchester Guardian. The reader, moreover, is left to work out for himself the 
significance of the statement. He may conclude that Britain also possesses 
sufficient reserves of coal to perform some not entirely incomparable feat. 

It would be interesting to know why Professor Dhar believes that ‘the 
probability is that the Communist regime in East Germany may strike roots 
too deep to be pulled out’ (p. 180) and, on the other hand, why it was ‘quite 
clear’ that reunited Germany would adopt the policy of ‘membership of 
NATO and rearmament’ (pp. 112-13). It may also be suspected that Pro- 
fessor Dhar might regard the behaviour of the Grand Alliance before the defeat 
of Hitler as less ‘unique’ (p. 37) if he had reflected, for example, upon the 
behaviour of the Grand Alliance before the defeat of Louis XIV. Allies, after 
all, seldom fight wars for the same positive purposes. | NOBLE FRANKLAND 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND COMMERCIAL Po.icy. 2nd ed. By Lawrence W. 


Towle. New York, Harper; London, Hamish Hamilton, 1956. xiv-+go6 
pp. Index. $6.50. 52s. 


TuIs is a completely rewritten edition of the book which first appeared in 1947. 
Starting from the simple proposition that a society built upon the division of 
labour is impossible without trade, Professor Towle examines the differences 
between domestic and international trade. The main distinguishing criterion of 
the latter is the immobility of labour and capital. The first attempt to formulate 
a theory of international trade stems from mercantilist writers of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and early eighteenth centuries. This period also marks the be- 
ginning of the national regulation of international commerce. The notion that 
one nation can become rich only at the expense of another was effectively 
exploded when Adam Smith demonstrated that trade is mutually advantageous. 
Devoting much space to that demonstration in its various forms, Professor 
Towle explains in minute detail the precise mechanism in the determination of 
exchange rates, the adjustment processes for correcting disequilibria in the 
balances of payments, and he systematically compares the comparative cost, the 


opportunity cost, and the general equilibrium, or mutual interdependence, 
theories of international trade. 
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However, the function of theory is treated here as providing a body of tools 
for the appraisal and determination of policy. By far the larger part of this 
book deals with commercial policies, with investment, and with development 
policies, and it provides a really up-to-date account of the operation of the many 
international economic institutions. Clarity of exposition, comprehensiveness 
of problems under discussion, and analytical skill in their treatment should 
recommend Professor Towle’s valuable book to a wider audience than students 
at Universities for whom it is intended as a text. H. C. HILLMANN 


CONTEMPORARY CAPITALISM. By John Strachey. New York, Random House; 
London, Gollancz, 1956. 374 pp. Index. $5. 25s. 

OnE of the outstanding and most pleasing features of this book is the urbanity 
and intellectual charm with which it is written, rare indeed for this subject now 
that Lord Keynes is no longer among the living. If one is, nevertheless, con- 
stantly tempted to rise and intervene, it is not only to contradict but also to 
enjoy the elegance with which the author would shape his rejoinder. These 
qualities will help to bring an important subject at close range to the general 
reader who might feel shy of a more technical book. ;Its aim is to evaluate the 
changing character of capitalism or—better perhaps—of the industrial society 
in our time, to show the interplay of big business, organized labour, and State 
intervention, and—most important of all—to define the conditions under 
which ‘democracy’ can be kept alive under these conditions. 7This will be the 
subject of a further ‘series of studies on the principles of democratic socialism’ 
(Preface). In the meantime this volume has more the function of a lively prelude 
in which the main themes are still rather loosely connected until their place in 
the real drama will be assigned to them. But the influence of Karl Marx and 
John Maynard Keynes is made particularly clear, a cautious appraisal of 
Ricardo’s ‘Newtonian’ economics is added, and the whole is pervaded by ‘the 
awareness of modern democracies’ precarious chances of survival: ‘The truth is 
that the contemporary Western democracies are no more than small, brightly 
lit islands in the vast oceans of political time and space. In these vast oceans 
live the immense majority of the people of the earth, and they are ruled by much 
simpler and more direct means’ (p. 216). It is this careful and uneasy hovering 
between evening glow and the reddening dawn of an unknown morning, be- 
tween scepticism, hope, and missionary eagerness which gives to this book its 
human appeal and its importance to every member of a boardroom, a workshop, 
or a civil servant’s deceptively quiet cell. E. ROSENBAUM 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING AND FOREIGN TRADE: Institutions, Policies, and 
Practices in the Western Hemisphere. Being the Lectures delivered at the 
Ninth International Banking Summer School, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J., U.S.A., July 1956. Foreword by Fred F. Florence and 
T. M. Bland. London, Europa Publications for the Graduate School of 
Banking (American Bankers Association) and the Institute of Bankers, 1956. 
261 pp. Charts. Tables. 30s. 

INTERNATIONAL banking and foreign trade is dealt with here from the stand- 

point of the Western Hemisphere. The Hon. R. R. Bowie lucidly explains the 

economic policy of the United States with reference to foreign investments, sur- 
plus food distributions, and the lowering of American tariffs. Mr L. B. Rist sur- 
veys the long-term credit operations of the Export-Import Bank and of the 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Assessing the factors 

which have contributed to the stability of the post-war American economy, 

Mr R. L. Reierson doubts that long-term growth, free of fluctuations, can be 

accepted as a well-established premise. Mr A. Maffry explains how the foreign 

trade of the United States has been financed, whilst Mr E. G. Collado refers to 
some ambiguities in the measurement of U.S. direct investments abroad. Dis- 
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cussing changes in the American financial structure, Mr J. I. Bogen suggests 
that the flow of savings into institutional channels may not be invested abroad, 
so long ‘as the American economy remains in its current highly dynamic phase’ 
(p. 96). Mr H. Harfield brilliantly discusses American law as affecting foreign 
trade, whilst the longest contribution, by Professor B. H. Beckhart on Ameri- 
can monetary policy, is really a plea for the Federal Reserve Banks as being the 
most efficient monetary authority vis-d-vis other monetary agencies. Mr W. E. 
Scott surveys the Canadian economy and its bearing on international trade, and 
Mr F. Pazos discusses recent Latin-American monetary and exchange policies. 

It is far more difficult to assess in a balanced way a book containing chapters 
by nine authors than a book of nine chapters by one author. Although all the 
chapters are easily comprehensible, they are not all equally comprehensive. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


THE COMBINED Foop Boarp: A Study in Wartime International Planning. 
By Eric Roll. Preface by M. K. Bennett. Stanford, Calif., Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xiii+385 pp. 
Illus. Tables. Index. (Food, Agriculture, and World War II.) $7.50. 60s. 

THIs is important reading for the food side of the story of combined wartime 
planning. The author served with the British Food Mission in Washington and 
was a member of the United Kingdom team on the Combined Food Board 
throughout its existence. He gives a firsthand account of the setting up of the 
C.F.B., its modus operandi, its successes and failures, and the final transference 
of its functions to the International Emergency Food Council. Mr Roll’s analysis 
of the activities of the main committees (dealing with cereals, meat, oils and 
fats, and sugar respectively) and of the impact of the problem of relief upon 
them provides a useful guide through the maze of the wartime food crises. 
Extracts from key documents bearing upon the C.F.B. and samples of the 
essentially American-style internal documentation it used are given in the 
appendices, as well as a chronology of important food events, The author’s 
avowed aim has been to produce an objective history of the C.F.B., as far as 
possible free from all national bias. In pursuing this aim, he throws incidental 
sidelight upon divergencies of opinion that occasionally arose between the 
geographically widely separated small Food Mission and its parent department. 
Mr Roll rejects the theory that the combined board apparatus was little more 
than a facade to cover the reality of United Kingdom weakness, and points to 
the importance of the United Kingdom and Commonwealth contributions to the 
common pool. He sees in the evolution of a new technique of international 
co-operation at the official level, later adopted by other inter-governmental 
bodies, the C.F.B.’s main and most lasting achievement. A valuable book, 
though the lay reader will not find it easy going. SyBIL G, BACH 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1956. 8th issue. (In English and French.) Special 
Topic: Ethnic and Economic Characteristics. New York, Statistical Office 
of the United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs; 
London, H.M.S.O., 1956. viit+744 pp. Tables. Cloth $8.50, Paper $7. 

Two features of this now indispensable compilation distinguish it from its seven 

precursors. First is a tabulation of data (mostly provided by censuses held 

between 1945 and 1955) relating to the ethnic and economic features of popu- 
lations of the world’s countries. The ethnic features are covered by five tables 
dealing with country of birth, country of citizenship, ethnic composition (in 
categories denoting continent and country of origin, and also skin colour—white, 
negro, yellow), language, and religion; the economic features are set out in eight 
tables which separate the economically active from the inactive moieties of each 
country’s population, classifying the former in terms of age, sex, industry, 
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occupation, status (whether an employer, a worker on own account, salaried 
employee, wage earner, unpaid family worker, or otherwise classifiable), and by 
combinations of these features. In view of the prodigality of detail, some 
may regret the absence of consolidated tables showing figures for the five 
continents and (if available) for the U.S.S.R. and China. What, for example, do 
censuses tell us of the numbers of Roman Catholics or Moslems in the world? 
The answer, for what it is worth, is not supplied; but it could be found by a 
laborious exercise in simple addition. 

The second and more topical feature of this issue is made the theme of its 
first chapter (sixteen pages)—the world’s demographic situation. Four well- 
prepared graphs compare the quinquennia 1950-4 and 1945-9 in respect of those 
countries for which the data are available. The graphs show the natural increase 
per thousand of population (60 countries), birth rates (71 countries), nuptiality 
rates (77 countries), and death rates (59 countries), each country being assigned 
a locus on the graph. No country is recorded as having suffered a decrease of 
its population; the increase of 41 countries (including the U.S.A.) was larger in 
the later quinquennium than the earlier, and of Ig (including the United 
Kingdom) smaller; the birth rates of 36 countries were higher and those of 35 
lower in the second than the first period; the nuptiality rates of 30 countries 
were higher and of 47 countries lower in the later period than the earlier; and 
the death rates of 56 of the 59 countries were lower in the second than the first 
lustrum (the three exceptions to the general rule being Hawaii with a death-rate 
throughout the ten years of under six, the Jewish population of Israel (death 
rate under seven), and Gibraltar (death rate under ten)). 

It is the sensational fall in death rates, well shown in the last-mentioned 
graph, which is mainly responsible for the accelerated increase in the world’s 
aggregate population. This, the Yearbook tells us, has been expanding at the 
rate of 120,000 a day, having by mid-1955 reached the figure of 2,691 million. 
At the rate of increase then prevailing (42-6 million a year) the figure for today 
(mid-1957) would be 2,776 million. The Yearbook tells us that, if present 
trends continue, the world’s population will have doubled by the end of the 
century. 

A telling presentation and another worthy production of the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations. C. P. BLACKER 


Economy AND Society: A Study in the Integration of Economic and Social 
Theory. By Talcott Parsons and Neil J. Smelser. London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1956. xxi+322 pp. Bibliog. Index. 35s. 

Tuis recent addition to the International Library of Sociology is an elaboration 

of the ideas presented by Professor Parsons in the Marshall Lectures which he 

delivered in Cambridge in 1953. But, as is well known, the problem of the 

‘Integration of Economic and Social Theory’ (the title of the lectures) is one 

which has interested him and stimulated activity in his powerful brain at 

least since he wrote his first big book on The Structure of Social Action. In his 
latest work he seeks to demonstrate that economics is a special case of the general 
theory of action, as expounded by himself and his colleagues. If, on this basis, 
integration of economic and social theory can be achieved, then ‘economic 
theory need not remain an “‘island”’ of theoretical specificity totally alone in an 

uncharted “‘sea’”’ of theoretical indeterminacy’ (p. 308). 

Parsons starts by rejecting both the view that the economic aspect of life is 
institutionally so involved with other aspects that any attempt to isolate it 
must be abandoned, and the view that economics deals with some of the 
variables influencing behaviour while the other social sciences deal with others 
of them. He maintains, instead, that economics deals with the ‘economy’ which 
is a special type of social system, or sub-system, differentiated from and inter- 
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acting with the other sub-systems which, with it, make up a society. The 
variables are the same in all, but the settings are different. A great part of the 
book is devoted to an analysis of action across the boundaries between these 
systems, seen in terms of input and output, and this analysis is based on a 
deeper analysis of processes of action across the boundaries between the four 
fundamental categories in terms of which all systems of action can be analysed, 
ie. (in Parsonian terms) adaptation, goal-attainment, pattern-maintenance, 
and integration. 

The reader may be left with the impression that the authors have shown 
great ingenuity in devising an extremely complex system of concepts, proposi- 
tions, and arguments in order to establish the validity of what is at bottom a 
simplified, possibly even an over-simplified, picture of human society. Obviously 
this must happen to some extent if one is seeking the basic principles of a general 
theory, but the dangers inherent in the process are equally obvious. The exer- 
cise may degenerate into the laborious translation of theoretical statements 
from one (familiar) language into another (less familiar) one. Some insight is 
certainly obtained in the process, but effective integration, which would (in this 
particular case) maximize the determinacy of the non-economic factors which 
economists must now accept as ‘given’, and thus maximize the generality of 
theory in this field (see p. 304), seems to be still a long way off. 

T. H. MARSHALL 


GERMAN SocioLocy. By Raymond Aron. Trans. by Mary and Thomas 
Bottomore. Melbourne, London, Toronto, Heinemann, 1957. viii+141 
pp. Bibliog. 16s. 


AT first sight it might seem strange that a book by a French writer on German 
sociology has to be translated into English. But the result of this fractional 
distillation is in itself already a lesson in comparative sociology, and the in- 
tellectual encounter between German ‘heaviness’ and French clarity helps to 
explain the minds of the two countries to each other and both—through the 
competent translation—to us. M. Raymond Aron, fortunately, does not try to 
give a directory of German sociologists (although this is not an excuse for the 
absence of an index of names!) but organizes the subject under four main 
headings: Systematic Sociology, with Georg Simmel and Ferdinand Toennies as 
the dominating authors; Historical Sociology, with Franz Oppenheimer and 
Alfred Weber as the leaders of the group; then a comprehensive chapter devoted 
to the overpowering intellectual stature of Max Weber, followed by a summing 
up of the differences between the French and the German approach. An 
appendix added to the second edition deals with ‘the problems and methods of 
contemporary sociology’, and the book is helpfully rounded off with a selected 
bibliography of 130 titles. 

English and American readers will be specially interested in the analysis of 
the theories of Karl Mannheim in England, Theodor Geiger in Denmark, and 
Max Horkheimer and his circle in New York and Paris—displaced scholars who 
‘helped to spread the ideas, concepts and problems characteristic of German 
sociology’ (p. 134). E, ROSENBAUM 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET: What Will it Mean to You? Foreword by 
Sir Frederick James. London, Westminster Chamber of Commerce, 1957. 
38 pp. Map. 3s. 6d. 

THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET AND AMERICAN Po.icy. Memorandum 
Number Eleven, 28 November 1956. By Miriam Camps. Photo Offset. 
Center of International Studies, Princeton University, 1956. 30+-xxii pp. 


At the present time every publication is welcome which fosters a better under- 
standing of the European Common Market to be set up by the six Schuman Plan 
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countries, and of Great Britain’s possible association with it through joining a 
Free Trade Area. The two publications under review were both written before 
the terms of the Common Market Treaty were finally drawn up. Nevertheless 
each, within its own sphere, retains much of its value. The timely pamphlet of 
the Westminster Chamber of Commerce, which was prepared by Jossleyn 
Hennessy, aims at explaining the proposals in simple terms to the British public 
and at helping readers to appreciate the probable effects on the British economy, 
It has, perhaps inevitably in a publication of this kind, a regrettable tendency 
to play down the difficulties involved. 

The memorandum by Miriam Camps contains a well-informed and lucid 
exposition of developments up to November 1956 and throws some light on the 
kind of thinking behind American reactions to Western Europe’s latest effort at 
closer economic integration. It also has a full summary in English of the ‘Spaak 
Report’ which served as a basis for the Common Market Treaty negotiations, 

MARIANNE GELLNER 


ue 


SouTH PACIFIC ENTERPRISE: The Colonial Sugar Refining Company Limited. 
Preface by A. G. Lowndes (Ed.). Sydney, London, Melbourne, Wellington, 
Angus & Robertson, 1956. xvii+500 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Charts, 
Tables. Index. 42s. 

Tuis story of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company will interest not only those 
concerned with the sugar industry but also students of Pacific history, industrial 
organization and management, economic policy, and economic development. 
Written partly by senior officers of the company and partly by two economists, 
an economic historian and a journalist from outside the company, the book 
contains a great deal of valuable information about the history and current 
operations of an important industrial enterprise and gives considerable insight 
into the formulation of its policies. The text is admirably supported by well- 
chosen photographs, maps, diagrams, and graphs. F. W. HOoLMEs 


RACE RELATIONS 


RACE AND CULTURE CONTACTS IN THE MODERN Wortb. By E. Franklin 

Frazier. New York, Knopf, 1957. ix+338-+-xii pp. $6. 
Dr FRANKLIN FRAZIER’s book deals with the expansion of Europe and the 
contacts which resulted between European and other peoples. He analyses in 
the space of about 100,000 words the development of these contacts under the 
heads Ecological, Economic, Political, and Social. This inevitably leads to 
simplification; further, while an American tends to think first of China as an 
example of an ancient civilization with which the West came in contact and of 
American Indians as a typical pre-literate people, an Englishman will be more 
likely to think of India in the first context and an African people in the second. 
To an English reader, exceptions to Dr Frazier’s generalizations are thus almost 
bound to occur. 

It is, for example, Dr Frazier’s thesis that ‘the conflicts which arise during 
the first stage of race and culture contacts ... are confined to the biological 
plane’ (p. 46), by which he means that they resemble the struggle between species 
in the process of natural selection. This is a fair generalization as regards 
Bushmen, Australian aboriginals, North American Indians, but does not 
ayply, for instance, to tribes in Nyasaland or Barotseland, to Wa headhunters 
or to the Sonthals; in each of these cases, an imperial European Power inter- 
vened to stop a ‘biological’ struggle it found in progress. The reasons for 
this difference require discussion. And to the ancient civilizations the generaliza- 
tion does not apply at all. Again, on pp. 101-9, the argument that ‘the system 
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of barter developed into a system of slavery’ (p. 106) requires much modification 
if it is to be applied outside Brazil. It is generally true that Europeans found it 
hard to persuade people in a self-sufficient tribal organization to work for them 
on plantations, farms, and mines, but they adopted varied means to achieve 
their ends and were not always successful; it would be worth considering how 
far their methods were shaped by local custom and how far in their own country 
they had looked to serfdom or a corvée or to landless labourers compelled by 
hunger. One reader at least found such questions recurring and was reinforced 
by this book in his view that generalizations on this subject are most likely to 
be fruitful when related to a concrete situation, in which (in his experience) - 
people are seldom so consistent or so uniformly swayed by economic motives 
as Dr Frazier would have us think. But when Dr Frazier is writing of the 
Southern States, his awareness of complexity becomes apparent and his 
analysis subtler. Puittp Mason 


THE RACE QUESTION IN MODERN SCIENCE. Paris, Unesco; London, Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 1956. 373 pp. Bibliog. 17s. 6d. 

THE sixth session of the United Nations Economic and Social Council passed a 
resolution inviting Unesco to give its attention to the removal of racial pre- 
judice. Unesco accordingly incorporated in its programme the study of ‘scientific 
facts’ concerning questions of race. This volume is a collection of essays com- 
missioned by Unesco and written by authorities in Europe and the Americas. 
They were originally published as separate brochures. 

There is some confusion in the foreword about the purpose of these essays. 
They are regarded as the most recent objective statements of ‘scientific facts’, 
but it is also said that ‘in the field of race as elsewhere science is constantly 
changing’. The interpretation of what constitutes scientific information on 
race problems is wide, perhaps too wide, and it might have been more useful for 
the general reader if a different title had been chosen. 

The two essays which fall within the narrower limits of science are those 
dealing with Race and Biology by a zoologist, and a physical anthropologist’s 
account of the significance of racial differences. The rest of the essays fall within 
the social science field, and are on Psychology, Culture, Society, the Roots of 
Prejudice, and Racial Myths. The essay on Race and History deals with cultures 
and civilizations. 

With this emphasis on the social science approach, there is inevitably con- 
siderable overlapping and repetition. There is a brief synopsis of each essay, 
and bibliographical references are provided in some of the essays, but there is no 
index. MARGARET READ 


REFUGEES 


EUROPEAN REFUGEES: 1939-52. A Study in Forced Population Movement. 
By Malcolm J. Proudfoot. Foreword by Sir John Hope Simpson. London, 
Faber, 1957. 542 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 52s. 6d. 

THE REFUGEE AND THE WorLD Community. By John George Stoessinger. 
Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press; London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. viii+-239 pp. Bibliog. Index. $4.50. 36s. 

THESE two books cover much the same period. Mr Proudfoot’s study is a 

straightforward factual statement of the relief action taken in Europe from 

1939 to 1952. Dr Stoessinger’s treatise considers refugee problems which have 

arisen since the first World War in Europe and the Middle East and Far East in 

their political implications. The impression left from reading both these studies 
is that temporary relief and rehabilitation of refugees demand for their successful 
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handling a high degree of organization and adequate funds and are best under- 
taken by international co-operation, especially where this can be achieved in 
conjunction with the military commands. Sir John Hope Simpson is accepted 
by both writers as an outstanding authority on refugee problems, whose work 
has greatly stimulated the two authors. We should call to mind Sir John’s 
definition of a refugee: ‘The essential quality of a refugee . . . is that he left his 
country of regular residence . . . as a result of political events . . . which render 
his continued residence impossible or intolerable and has taken refuge in 
another country.’ } 

Studies such as the two under review are important reminders of the size 
and complexity of this by-product of war and tyranny and of the need for con- 
certed plans. Both Mr Proudfoot and Dr Stoessinger rightly regard Dr Fridtjof 
Nansen as the outstanding figure in the modern refugee movement. As High 
Commissioner for Refugees from 1921 Nansen showed an outstanding ability to 
gain the confidence of the member States of the League of Nations, as well as 
of the Soviet Union, in his plans for humanitarian action and the granting of 
legal status for refugees. They are also right in stressing the struggle that 
Nansen and others who have followed him in refugee leadership have had in 
securing international funds for their campaigns. Mr Proudfoot’s book contains 
a detailed and well documented record of events from 1939 to 1952 resulting 
from the displacement, repatriation, and resettlement of refugees in Europe. 
He devotes separate chapters to the successful repatriation and resettlement 
work undertaken, with large support from the United States, by the major 
international organizations such as U.N.R.R.A. and the International Refugee 
Organization, and he records the invaluable assistance given by the Army 
Commands. The chronological form of Mr Proudfoot’s record of six years’ 
research is rightly broken by a detailed consideration of three special 
problems—the concentration camps, the Jews, and the German refugees. It 
is a tragic loss that this gifted and widely travelled man, who had worked with 
United States organizations concerned with refugee matters, died suddenly 
in November 1955. The final revision of his text and statistical tables was 
undertaken by his wife, Mary Proudfoot, with help from Sir John Hope 
Simpson. 

Dr Stoessinger’s aim has been to contribute to a wider understanding of the 
refugee problem as an issue in international relations and to give insight into 
the character and activities of the international organizations created to deal 
with the refugee problem. He stresses the great difficulty in finding new homes 
for refugees from totalitarian States and the need to integrate these exiles into 
the community of nations through international organizations similar to the 
International Relief Organization which he describes in Part II of his book. Dr 
Stoessinger is a native of Vienna who settled in the United States in 1947 and is 
now a Professor of Government at the Babson Institute, Massachusetts. He 
was himself a refugee from both Nazi and Communist governments and served 
with the International Refugee Organization in Shanghai. Dr Stoessinger’s 
writing is picturesque, his chapter headings (such as ‘The Diaspora’, ‘Amok’, 
‘The Aftermath’, “The Great Debate’, ‘Quo Vadis?’) arresting, and the quota- 
tions which head his chapters (such as ‘A man consists of a body, a soul and a 
passport’—Russian proverb) pertinent. So encouraged, and helped perhaps by 
the dearth of statistical support, the reader enters the more readily into a study 
which is in fact a good and readable summary of the refugee action taken in 
Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East and the wider questions which 
arise therefrom. The book contains twenty-four pages of notes on the sources of 
information which should be invaluable to study groups which have the refugee 
problem under consideration and which should certainly include in their 
consideration the two books now reviewed. J. H. Gorvin 

1 Sir John Hope Simpson, The Refugee Problem (London, 1939), p. 3-4. 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


In DEFENCE OF CoLoniEs: British Colonial Territories in International Affairs. 
By Sir Alan Burns. London, Allen & Unwin, 1957. 338 pp. Maps. Index. 
25S. 

‘WHEN in 1947,’ says Sir Alan Burns (p. 8), ‘I accepted the appointment of 

United Kingdom Representative on the Trusteeship Council . . . I did so in the 

hope that . . . the work of the Council would be a help to the people of the Trust 

Territories. Nine years in this.office completely disillusioned me.’ His book is 

a counter-blast to the attacks made on British ‘colonialism’ at the United 

Nations, and he does not mince words. The first part of the book deals with the 

tendentious criticisms levelled against ‘colonial’ Powers by nations which often 

have a worse record in their treatment of the under-privileged. The second part 
is an exposition of the British case in the more important colonial disputes 
which have come before the United Nations. Here he speaks with authority 
upon subjects on which few among the British are properly informed. On Aden 
and the Yemen, on British Honduras and Guatemala, on North Borneo and the 

Philippines, on the Falkland Islands and Argentina, and on other such problems 

this part should be valuable to British readers; it can only be hoped that some 

non-British readers will take notice of the first part. C. E. CARRINGTON 


GuILty MEN, 1957. By Michael Foot and Mervyn Jones. London, Gollancz, 
1957. 264 pp. Illus. ras. 6d. 


Not GuiLty (The Conservative Reply). By T. E. Utley. Foreword by The 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Hailsham, Q.C. London, Macgibbon & Kee, 1957. 
x-+158 pp. Ios. 6d. 

Bot of these books come into the category of political pamphlets; and pretty 
sad examples of the type. Both suffer also from having been written, and, in the 
case of the first, published also, before the Bromberger revelations. One 
wonders also if Mr Utley would speak so blithely of the ‘tiredness’ of the charges 
of collusion between the British, French, and Israeli Governments, were he to 
write his book today. 

The thesis of Messrs Foot and Jones is, briefly, that the British attack on 
Suez was inspired by the state of mind of the Tory Party; that the members of 
this Party are unable to conceive of any solution to any problem except that of 
force. Thus they refused to do anything about Hungary, they exported arms to 
Israelis and Arabs alike to teach them this lesson, they provoked the Cypriots to 
rebellion, and they went to war with Egypt—all because ‘in the Tory creed, 
force is the proper arbiter’ (p. 263). 

Mr Utley, by contrast, is less concerned with H.M. Government’s motives for 
acting as it did in October 1956 than with the Opposition’s motives for opposing 
this action. His charge is that the decision to oppose whatever the Government 
did was taken in mid-August for purely Party reasons because of the vulner- 
ability of the Government to accusations of ‘war-mongering’. The alternative 
the Opposition offered was, in his view, a mere ‘mixture of out-of-date hostility 
to “imperialism” and a belief in a panacea for all international problems’, i.e. the 
United Nations. The main portion of his book is concerned with a review of the 
Government’s domestic policy. 

Both books well exemplify the state of mind of influential intellectual 
sections of British political life during the Suez crisis and its aftermath; as 
such they should be read with distress by all who are interested in the health of 
British political and intellectual life. The poverty of Mr Utley’s argument 
indicates his own unsureness of his case, the exaggerations and vehemence of 
Messrs Foot and Jones their lack of confidence that theirs will find acceptance. 
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There is a serious intellectual case to be made on either side of the debate on the 
action undertaken by Sir Anthony Eden’s Government last October. But it will 
not be found here. D. C. Watt 


CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 1949 TO 1950. By W. E. C. Harrison, Toronto and 
London, Oxford University Press for the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1957. vii+374 pp. Index. $4. 32s. 

CANADIANS are becoming increasingly interested in foreign affairs, but only a 

select few know much about them. Foreign policy tends to be bi-partisan 

almost as much owing to lack of knowledge as to lack of issues. Even the news- 
papers depend largely for their Ottawa intelligence on hand-outs from the 

Department of External Affairs, which, as the ‘spoilt child’ of an incestuous 

union between the civil service and the Liberal Government, has suffered from 

lack of an informed criticism. As Foreign Secretary of a medium Power bent on 
acquiring an international reputation, Mr Pearson has made the best use of his 
bi-partisan opportunities. As long as the United Nations and N.A.T.O. flour- 
ished, the Secretary of State could on the international stage win friends and 
influence people, thus avoiding Canada’s chronic dilemma—closer relations with 
the mother country and Commonwealth, or increased dependence on the United 
States. This book provides a clear and well-proportioned summary of a phase of 
contemporary Canadian affairs. Were it not for its value as a reference work, one 
might question whether Canadian House of Commons debates and the reports of 
the Department of External Affairs (the principal sources) justified elaboration 
in over 350 pages. Professor Harrison deals brightly and in great detail with 
such problems as the organization of N.A.T.O., the effects of industrial growth on 

Canadian politics and economics vis-d-vis the United States and Britain, Ger- 

many, and Western Europe, and the initiation of the Colombo Plan. The 

volume concludes with the outbreak of war in Korea. GERALD S, GRAHAM 


Essays IN CANADIAN Economic History. By Harold A. Innis. Ed. by Mary Q. 
Innis. Foreword by S. D. Clark. University of Toronto Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1956. vilit418 pp. Index. $8.50. 4os. 

TuIs volume is a comprehensive selection from the writings of the late Professor 

Innis of the Department of Political Economy, Toronto University, and it 

augments, The Fur Trade in Canada (2nd. ed., 1956) and The Cod Fisheries (1954), 

his two major works. -H. A. Innis considered that Canadian economic history 

should be approached from the point of view of trade with other countries, 

France first, Great Britain and the United States later, and finally the Orient 

and the world in general, and at the same time from the point of view of the 

development of transportation. He divides transportation into two periods: 
fishing, the fur trade, and lumbering were primarily conducted in the period of 
water transport, while the railways, handling lumber also, carried wheat, 
minerals, pulp, and paper. The need for federal government developed with the 
advent of the railways and of industrialization. The author points out that the 
period of transition from water to land transport was marked by the struggle for 
responsible government, by the decline of the mercantile system, and by 

Confederation. Two essential aspects of Canadian economic development which 

could perhaps have been given more recognition in this selection from Professor 

Innis’s teachings are the influence of immigration and the effects of the ever- 

increasing French Canadian population on the economic structure of the 

country. 

Bearing in mind the result of the recent General Election, which can to some 
extent be regarded as a gesture of independence by the Canadian people against 
American economic domination, it is interesting to find that Professor Innis 
wrote in 1948 (p. 411): ‘We may dislike American influence, we may develop a 
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Canadian underground movement, but we are compelled to yield to American 
policy.” During the past decade many Canadians have come to feel that Canada 
has outgrown the need for so pessimistic a view. ELSPETH WINTER 


THE POPULATION OF JAMAICA, By George W. Roberts. Introduction by Kings- 


ley Davis. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1957. xxii+356 pp. Map. 
Charts. Tables. 40s. 


THEY SEEK A LIvinG. By Joyce Egginton. London, Hutchinson, 1957. 192 pp. 
Illus. Map. Bibliog. Index. 16s. 


Mr GEORGE RoBeERTs is the Vital Statistics Officer of the Development and 
Welfare Organization of the British West Indies. His book, written in the 
United States under the auspices of the Conservation Foundation, is to be the 
first of a series of studies on the relationship between population and economic 
development. It is a contribution of first-class importance to the study of popu- 
lation problems in the British Caribbean, and will be of great interest to all 
students of underdeveloped areas. 

Mr Roberts discusses the range of demographic material available and its 
reliability. He points out that during the slave period fertility rates were low, 
and the population was increased not by reproduction but by the constant 
stream of new recruits from Africa. After the abolition of the slave trade 
Jamaica showed a comparatively stable rate of growth, unlike Trinidad and 
British Guiana, which had heavy immigration, and the islands of the Eastern 
Caribbean, from which emigration was heavy. An interesting point is that 
Jamaican emigration, such as it was, was from rural rather than from urban 
areas. This is in marked contrast to patterns obtaining in Puerto Rico and the 
American Virgin Islands. As regards internal migration, Mr Roberts points out 
that movement to the towns, now so marked a characteristic of the whole area, 
started at least as early as 1881, and was predominantly a female movement. 

His chapter on ‘Fertility, Mating and Illegitimacy’ is full of extremely in- 
teresting material. He has been able to show conclusively that fertility is not 
high because illegitimacy is high. On the contrary, if marriage became a more 
general practice it would seem that the fertility rate might well increase. Mr 
Roberts provides evidence which indicates that the birth rate in urban areas, 
and in adjacent rural areas, is markedly lower than in country districts. This 
would seem to suggest the practice of birth control, although whether this is the 
result of the greater degree of sophistication of urban life, or because the white 
and coloured population with their relatively high standards of living and 
education tend to concentrate in urban areas, is not clear. 

This is a very good book, 

They Seek a Living may provide the uninformed reader with some of the 
background to the recent migration of West Indian workers to the United King- 
dom, and some insight into the problems which confront them when they arrive. 
The facts have, however, been more fully set out elsewhere. The interpretation 
given to them here is playful, friendly, and a little naive. MARy ProupFoot 


EUROPE 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN EUROPE, 1820-1953. By Michael P. 


Fogarty. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. xviii+461 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 45s. 


Tue Christian Democrat movement tends to be underestimated in Great 

Britain, partly, one supposes, because there is nothing remotely parallel to it in 

the British (or American) political tradition, where the idea of parties based, 

however broadly, on the beliefs of a church fits in with no familiar conception. 

Moreover, despite the importance of Christian Democracy amongst Protestants, 
LL 
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by far the majority of Christian Democrats on the continent derive their strength 
from Catholicism and their inspiration from Papal Encyclicals, which are also 
unfamilar over here. 

Yet the very size and success of the Christian Democratic movement in 
Western Europe since the last war makes it imperative that we should study 
the sources of its power and the general lines of its policy. In 1953, the date at 
which Professor Fogarty’s book closes, these parties formed the largest political 
groups in Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, and Italy and were 
influential in France and Switzerland. The pattern has not changed in any 
substantial way since then. 

On the international plane outstanding effects of this fact have been twofold, 
One is that these parties have had a major role to play in defending parliament- 
ary institutions against the extreme right wing on the one side and against the 
Communists (as in Italy) on the other. The other effect is felt in all discussions 
about European union. By and large the Catholic parties are in the van of the 
movement for closer association and they would have the biggest say of all 
should increased association turn out to be a success. 

Professor Fogarty, whose invaluable analyses of the movements in the 
various countries makes his book essential reading for students of continental 
politics today, is up against difficulties that have faced previous writers on this 
subject. It is hard to give a clear picture of parties which depend partly on 
documents which sound dull and vague and partly on adaptability to circum- 
stances. But the author is well equipped for his work and as an economist, a 
Catholic, and a supporter of the Labour Party he feels sympathy with the general 
aims of Christian Democracy. In addition his detailed study of what could be 
called the ‘religious’ map of Western Europe, with statistics of Catholics and 
Protestants and, equally important, the extent to which Catholics do or do not 
follow the church in different regions of Europe, has a first-class sociological 
interest and helps to explain forms of group reaction which must otherwise 
remain mysterious. BERNARD WALL 


Les ELECTIONS DU 2 JANVIER 1956. Ed. by Maurice Duverger and others, 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin for the Association Francaise de Science 
Politique, 1957. xv-+505 pp. Maps. Tables. Frs. 1,700. 


Tuts is the first major French venture into psephology. If psephology is a study 
of any value, its practitioners outside France must take this first French effort 
as a challenge, for nothing so good has been produced elsewhere. Even its 
occasional failures are valuable signposts to others of paths and techniques 
which must be explored. 

This success may well be the result of the authors’ realization of the diffi- 
culties of their task, as compared with what was required of their British fore- 
runners. M. Dogan, author of one of the best and longest chapters (on candidates 
and members), lists some of the special problems of French elections: ‘multi- 
plicity of shades of opinion (tendances politiques), regional polymorphism, a 
heterogeneous rural electorate, importance of local factors and local personal 
influences, unfavourable conditions for opinion polls... .’ Complications of 
this kind are unknown to the British chroniclers of almost straightforward two- 
party conflict. 

Inevitably, therefore, the French had to fall back on teamwork: twenty 
authors, nearly all distinguished, have contributed, in addition to a score or 
more of others who have assisted in the collection of material. Inevitably, also, 
there are shortcomings. Surveys of the campaigns in the Aveyron and the Eure 
(with their inevitable and respective emphases on the personalities of MM. 
Ramadier and Mendés-France) together with a special study of Lyons and a 
four-page summary of four other regional studies do not adequately portray 
the immense variety of campaigning conditions in France. A post-electoral 
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opinion-poll in the first sector of the Seine is also unsatisfactory in that its 
results are manifestly inaccurate. 

Some of the themes discussed are those we have become accustomed to in 
English accounts of elections—a summary of the evolution of the dissolved 
Parliament (in M. Fauvet’s most brilliantly analytical manner), a discussion of 
the effect of dissolution (in M. Duverger’s best imaginative style), and analyses 
of party-platforms and press themes. A chapter on radio and television, written 
by a specialist, is much more illuminating than the equivalent chapters of the 
British studies. In addition, there are valuable chapters on the role of L’ Express 
as a daily, on the specialized periodicals of the pressure groups, the Catholic 
press, and some special propaganda techniques. The more detailed monographs 
of Part 11 include fascinating first attempts at studies of class behaviour (with 
some useful scatter diagrams) and the vocabulary of propaganda in selected 
areas. M. Goguel’s concluding chapter on the geography of the elections is in 
itself well worth the price of the whole volume. DOROTHY PICKLES 


Le MOUVEMENT PovujaDE. By Stanley Hoffmann and others. Preface by Jean 

Meynaud. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1956. xxvii+417 pp. Frs. 1,250. 
In this extremely interesting and informative book, Mr Hoffmann and his co- 
authors set out to do three things: first, to show what Poujadism is, to whom it 
appeals, and how it came to have its electoral success in January 1956; secondly, 
to explain what has puzzled both British and French observers of its spectacular 
success, namely, how it comes about that Frenchmen, proud of their deserved 
reputation for intelligence, can so often be persuaded to support political move- 
ments that are unrealistic, stupid, or dangerous, and sometimes all three; and 
thirdly, how this permanent tendency of French political life results in a series 
of short-lived movements, whose decline is often as spectacular as their 
development. 

The result is a fascinating book, full of well-documented facts, together with 
the acute and illuminating generalization that seems to characterize so much of 
contemporary French writing on politics. English readers in particular will 
appreciate the valuable first-hand material—facsimiles of circulars and posters, 
reports of Poujadiste meetings, and the numerous reproductions of material 
from Poujadiste periodicals. Mr Hoffmann’s Postface, written after six months 
of Parliamentary Poujadism, ends on a salutary note of warning. If the move- 
ment’s present tactics indicate a relative failure, that failure cannot be counted 
on to become absolute while the regime remains unable to master some of the 
grave problems that threaten it. DOROTHY PICKLES 


BONN IST NICHT WEIMAR. By Fritz René Allemann. Cologne, Berlin, Kiepen- 
heuer & Witsch, 1956. 440 pp. DM 16.80. 
AFTER a comparatively weak opening, in which the author—a distinguished 
Swiss newspaper correspondent—concentrates overmuch on dismantlement 
and too little on the positive efforts of the Allies, Herr Allemann takes the post- 
war political history of Western Germany in a masterly stride. He passes from 
the Bizonal Administration and its international background of conflict be- 
tween the victors to the foundation of the Federal Republic. Rightly stressing 
the fact that it was as essential to establish a Rechtsstaat as a democracy, he 
gives an excellent analysis of the Constitution, or Basic Law, of the new pro- 
visional State. The post-war mentality of the Germans is shrewdly—if a little 
tosily—described, with due stress on their aversion to adventures and their 
genuine eagerness, fostered by Dr Adenauer, for integration in a new Europe. 
In an objective survey of the conflict between Dr Adenauer and the Social 
Democrats, Herr Allemann shows how, by the irony of politics, the Chancellor 
aimed at ‘Europe’ and succeeded in vastly strengthening a German national 
State. In a chapter on the parties which would serve as an excellent guide to the 
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federal elections, the author draws an encouraging lesson from the fact that the 
nationalists, in order to keep in with public opinion, adopt what he calls ‘Euro- 
pean mimicry’, just as the opponents of democracy pay lip-service to the present 
form of government. In contrast to the contest in the Weimar Republic, the 
political battle today is not fought for or against democracy but on its founda- 
tions. By the Basic Law the position of the President has been weakened, and 
Professor Heuss is a dignified, humane figurehead, who has established a model 
for the future, and is neither by law nor by personality another Hindenburg. 

On the disputed question of Dr Adenauer’s career the author again maintains 
his balance, though paying perhaps too little tribute to the Chancellor’s work of 
reconciliation with France and his loyalty to the Western alliance. He rightly 
shows that the unexpectedly firm development of the Federal Republic would 
have been unthinkable without Dr Adenhauer’s dominating personality. The 
maker of the ‘Adenauer era’ had a harder task than Bismarck in consolidating 
a kernel of a State after utter defeat and disintegration, and his concentration 
on a few essential aims exactly suited the situation. With all his tactical wiliness, 
he is fundamentally a man of moral strength, who impresses the Germans as a 
link with a stable past. He is a ‘father figure’, who has shown Germans that 
democracy and authority are not mutually exclusive. Nevertheless, the author 
finds it ‘terrifying’ that the Federal Republic, like the Empire of 1871, is the 
work of one man. The power put in the hands of the Chancellor by the Basic 
Law was very great, and Dr Adenauer has increased it in practice. In Herr 
Allemann’s judgement, so centralized a State machine cannot be guided and 
supervised by a weaker hand (p. 340). There is no natural heir in the Christian 
Democrats’ heterogeneous ranks, and authority such as Dr Adenauer’s cannot 
be bequeathed. Though Parliament has on occasion shown a will of its own, Dr 
Adenauer has undoubtedly tended to place too much power in the hands of 
administrators, and he has built up a formidable body of personal advisers out- 
side both the Cabinet and Parliament. 

Despite this dark side to the picture, the author ends with an encouraging 
contrast between Bonn and Weimar. The greatest problem for the future, he 
points out, is to control the armed forces, and the setting up of barriers to 
military power ‘has been one of the great positive achievements which the 
Federal Republic’s political system can show’ (p. 408) in a country where now- 
adays bourgeois-civilian mentality prevails. The ‘great and probably decisive 
difference between Weimar and Bonn’ (p. 428) lies in the fact that there are 
today no living alternatives to the idea of democracy and parliamentary order. 
Furthermore, there is a vast difference in the foreign political background of 
the two States; the Weimar politicians seemed to be not the product but the 
cause of Germany’s military defeat, whereas nobody blames Bonn for Hitler. 
Dictatorship today is bound up in German minds with the lack of freedom 
accorded by Russia to their fellows across the Elbe—Werra line. Ending with a 
very necessary warning, the author points out that Bonn is still not stable, and 
that German partition holds a danger for internal democracy. The great menace 
of the future, he concludes, lies in the possibility that, in the event of a political 
or economic crisis, Germans might place the reunification of their country above 
freedom. ALISON OUTHWAITE 


ZWISCHEN BONN UND Moskau. 3rd ed. By Paul Sethe. Frankfurt am Main, 
Heinrich Scheffler, 1957. 180 pp. DM 8.80. 


Tuts book tells the story of how Germany might have been re-united from 1945 
onwards if only the Americans had not refused to pay German reparations to the 
Russians, if only the West had not insisted on including Germany in its defence 
system, if only the majority of Germans and their Chancellor had had more self- 
confidence and conducted an ‘independent’ policy instead of seeking American 
protection, and so on. 
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It is, of course, possible to take a sequence of events and interpret it in 
various ways. But the interpreter, who, naturally, has to select his sequence, 
should not leave out a disproportionate amount of evidence pointing to con- 
clusions different from his own and should not disproportionately inflate items 
corroborating him. Herr Sethe omits practically all the European and world 
context in which the drama of the division of Germany was played out and 
devotes five pages and much emphasis to an unconsidered remark of President 
Eisenhower’s, made at the very end of a long and tiring press conference in 
May 1955, in response to a question about a neutral belt. Austria had then just 
got her State Treaty at the price of neutralization, and there was much discus- 
sion of the application of the Austrian example to Germany. Herr Sethe does 
not mention the fact that the Austrian Chancellor was among the first to point 
to the non-analogous position of the two countries. He assumes an analogy and 
argues that a neutral and united Germany would not be alone in the world; 
she would have Austria, Switzerland and Sweden, India and Indonesia as 
Weggenossen and she could be a mediator between East and West. She would be 
no less safe without her Western allies than with them. All would spring to her 
aid if attacked. But he does not think that she would be attacked, nor that the 
Communist contingent sent to an all-German parliament as a result of semi-free 
elections would prove fatal. 

All this makes sense if one concentrates, as Herr Sethe does, on the Russians’ 
fears and pays no heed to their ambitions. But the West, too, has a right to its 
fears. To make an Aunt Sally of the Western ‘policy of strength’ is cheap. It 
is worth noting that the book has been enthusiastically received by some 
respected German publicists and was widely used by politicians and journalists 
in the pre-election period. B. RUHM VON OPPEN 


Diz EVANGELISCHE KIRCHE IM DRITTEN REICH: Handbuch des Kirchen- 
kampfes. By Wilhelm Niemdller. Bielefeld, Ludwig Bechauf Verlag, 1956. 
408 pp. DM. 14.80. 
Tuts handbook should prove a useful guide to the German research worker. It 
is a book for the specialist familiar with the intricacies of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and the further complications of the Nazi period, for the author plunges in 
medias ves. To other readers the book will be difficult, for it lacks the necessary 
explanatory background—something like Dr Nathaniel Micklem’s brief but 
admirable Oxford Pamphlet, National Socialism and Christianity (1939)—and, 
although the index contains over 1,300 names, most are unfamiliar and bio- 
graphical details are not provided. 

The author (to be distinguished from the well-known Pastor Martin Nie- 
miller) has himself taken an important part in preserving and studying the re- 
cords of the German Church struggle, and indicates where the main sources are 
to be located, in Berlin and Bielefeld. The greater part of the book consists of 
detailed lists of events, laws, sermons, and so on, of extracts from them and from 
the proceedings of Confessional Church synods (of which the shorthand records 
survived), together with lists of source material and of secondary works, all col- 
lected under thirty-one heads, covering important aspects of the Church struggle, 
though not arranged, as far as I can see, in any logical order. 

The tragedy of German Protestantism was that it offered no united opposi- 
tion to Hitler; indeed many, in the first years of the Third Reich, saw him as the 
man ‘sent to our nation and the world, to overcome the power of darkness’ 
(p. 87). Even when Hitler launched the war the Evangelical Church could speak 
of its ‘true unity with the destiny of the German nation’ (p. 391). All the more 
brilliantly stands out the heroism of the pastors of the Confessional Church who 
dared to resist. If all is now forgotten, ‘so wiirden wir,’ as the author says, 
‘allerdings ‘‘zuriick sehen’’ und bestenfalls der Propheten Graber bauen’ (p. 30) 


T. L. JARMAN 
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YEAR Book I. 1956. Ed. by Robert Weltsch. London, East and West Library 
for the Leo Baeck Institute of Jews from Germany, 1956. xxxi+466 pp. 
Bibliog. 27s. 6d. 

THE Leo Baeck Institute was established by the Council of Jews from Germany 

in honour of the great Rabbi and spiritual leader of the German Jewish com- 

munity, and with the object of undertaking research and publishing material on 
the history of German Jews. This is the first Yearbook of the Institute, and it is 
concerned particularly with the Jewish organization in Germany and the 

spiritual resistance during the Hitler epoch. It is marked in every chapter by a 

German thoroughness and a tendency to abstract speculation. Dr Baeck himself, 

who died before the book was published, wrote a Foreword stressing that the 

destruction of German Jewry by the Nazis is the end of an epoch, and a rebirth 
of the generation which escaped has begun in other lands. The account of the 

Jewish cultural institutions in Germany during the six years of persecution be- 

fore the World War is a valuable chapter of history. There was a remarkable 

response by an intellectual community to the challenge of the enforced Ghetto. 

A school system had to be improvised when Jewish children were excluded from 

the national schools; adult education was expanded to prepare the migrants for 

the new life; and the Jews developed their own theatre at a time when the Ger- 
man theatre was strictly nazified. They had, too, their own press. 

Other sections of the book deal with Jewish history in Germany for two cen- 
turies, with Jewish thought as influenced by German philosophy and theology, 
with the Jewish part in German economic life, and with the emigration from 
Germany during the six years. Finally, the volume contains interesting docu- 
ments on German Jewry, including a chapter on Heine’s connexion with Ham- 
burg. A bibliography of post-war publications on German Jewry is annexed. 

NORMAN BENTWICH 


DEUTSCHES STAATSANGEHORIGKEITSRECHT VON 1870 BIS ZUR GEGENWART. 
Gesetz zur Regelung von deutsch-ésterreichischen Staatsangehdrig- 
keitsfragen zugleich Nachtrag zur 11. Auflage. By Franz Massfeller. 
Frankfurt am Main, Alfred Metzner for the Forschungsstelle fiir Vélker- 
recht und auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1957. 
282 pp. DM 19. 

THE second edition of this collection of German nationality laws was completed 

in June 1955. This supplement, which contains both texts and comment, brings 

us to the end of 1956. It also contains the nationality laws made necessary by 

the annexation of Austria and by her subsequent liberation. D. H. 


DAS DEUTSCHE EIGENTUM IN OSTERREICH UND SEINE RECHTLICHE BEHANDLUNG 
AUF GRUND DES ERSTEN STAATSVERTRAGSDURCHFUHRUNGSGESETZES. By 
Wilhelm Bukovics. Vienna, Manzsche Verlags- und Universitatsbuch- 
handlung, 1956. 122 pp. $1.80. 

At first sight, the subject matter of this publication may seem of limited, and 

temporary, significance; but the historian of the post-war period will find in the 

story of the German assets left in Austria on the collapse of the Reich some 
curious sidelights on the Potsdam Agreements and Allied relationships, on 

Russian business methods and Austrian diplomacy. Not that Dr Bukovics—a 

judge at the Handelsgericht in Vienna—is concerned with the political or moral 

issues. All he does—and does very lucidly—is to discuss the legal position of 

such ‘properties, rights, and interests’ as were appropriated by the Allies in 1945 

and have since been transferred to the Austrian Government in the State Treaty 

of 1955. This euphemism hid the delicate problem of the Deutsche Eigentum 
which was never adequately defined and whose return was recently demanded 
by German spokesmen and interested parties who accused the ‘black-and-red’ 
coalition in Vienna of battening on German wealth. To this the Austrians could 
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reply that the problem was not of their making but arose out of an Allied de- 
cision whose legality was as doubtful (in international law) as its common-sense 
justice was obvious. 

The long and complex story has often been told how the Potsdam Agreement 
on German assets led to the Russians establishing a state of economic extra- 
territoriality on Austrian soil which operated under the name of U.S.I.A. and 
proved extremely irksome. At a cost of $150 million, payable to the Soviet 
Union, these assets were eventually transferred to Austria on condition that they 
must not be returned to German ownership except where they serve cultural, 
charitable, or religious purposes, or where individuals claim the return of small 
properties not exceeding approximately £3,600 in value. Apart from this limita- 
ation, Austria has full freedom of action regarding all former German assets, 
and it fell to her legislators and her lawyers to define what these assets were, 
how they were to be integrated with the Austrian economy, and what legal con- 
sequences flowed from their acquisition. This is the subject of the informative 
publication under review. K. R. STADLER 


EcoNOMICS IN MODERN SWEDEN. By Karl-Gustav Landgren. Offset type. 
Trans. by Paul Gekker. Foreword by Burton W. Adkinson. Washington, 
Library of Congress, 1957. ix-+117 pp. $1. 

Tus study was written as a contribution to American understanding of 

Swedish economic theory, which is regarded as a valuable part of the main 

stream of contemporary economic thought. Professor Landgren is Assistant 

Professor of Economics at Uppsala University, and through the generosity of 

the Svenska Bankféreningen of Stockholm was enabled to accept an appoint- 

ment as Foreign Consultant to the Library of Congress. 

Among the first great Swedish economists were Knut Wicksell and Gustaf 
Cassel. Their followers usually built their price theory on Cassel and their 
monetary thought on Wicksell. Among important modern economists both 
Professor Bertil Ohlin, leader of the Swedish Liberal Party, and Professor 
Gunnar Myrdal originally based their theories on Cassel, but Myrdal later also 
adopted Wicksell’s theories. Professor Karin Kock, head of the Swedish 
Central Statistical Bureau, also bases her theories on both; she must be specially 
mentioned as the author of the first modern work on interest rates, having 
published A Study of Interest Rates as her doctoral thesis in 1929. The late 
Professor Eli F. Heckscher was independent in his thinking of both Wicksell 
and Cassel and in Landgren’s view the most important economic thinker 
Sweden has ever produced. 

Professor Landgren discusses some of the most important publications at 
some length, as for instance Myrdal’s Varning for Fredsoptimism (Warning for 
Post-War Optimists), 1944, and also devotes a great deal of space to the part 
Professor Ohlin has played and is playing in the economic field. He also 
particularly mentions Bent Hansen’s A Study in the Theory of Inflation, 
published in 1951, as a valuable post-war contribution in the economic sphere. 
The last chapter of the book contains a survey of Swedish periodicals in which 
economic subjects are discussed, emphasizing that Ekonomiska Tidskrift is 
among the best of this kind. A. H. Hicks 


SWEDEN: The Welfare State. By Wilfrid Fleisher. New York, John Day, 1956. 
255 pp. Illus. Index. $4. 

THE author of this book is a journalist who has also written several books on 
Japan. He was for four years press attaché at the American Embassy in Stock- 
holm, where he is now correspondent of Newsweek magazine. 

The book under review surveys the experiment in democracy which pro- 
duced the present Kingdom of Sweden. While the author has obviously made 
a careful study of his subject, his chapters are not of equal merit. Thus Chapters 
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111 to V, dealing with the co-operative movement in all its branches, are of absorb- 
ing interest and contain a great deal of useful information. Chapter 1, which, 
under the title of ‘The Labour Movement’, also deals with the Swedish monarchy, 
lays too much stress on the republican movement which is by no means of the 
importance suggested by Mr Fleisher. Unfortunately, part of the same chapter is 
already out of date because Axel Strand is no longer Chairman of L. O. (Con- 
federation of Trade Unions), having been succeeded by Arne Geijer, whose 
unbiased approach to the question of automation and to wage problems is 
likely to have a marked effect on developments in the industrial situation, 
The chapter on the housing problem is another deserving special attention, 
Before the war the position was already serious, and it deteriorated further 
when during the war Sweden was virtually blockaded and had to step up her 
home production as well as increasing the manufacture of certain war materials. 
In consequence a grave labour shortage and a shortage of building materials 
developed, and it will still be some time before all Swedish citizens can be really 
adequately housed. On the other hand, Sweden can claim that there are neither 
slums in the accepted sense nor destitute people, that her child welfare system 
may be described as second to none, and that she has embarked on an extra- 
ordinarily courageous experiment of prison reform. A. H. Hicks 


SocIAL SECURITY IN SWEDEN. By Goran Tegner. From the Swedish Manu- 
script by Rudy Feichtner. Stockholm, Tiden for the Swedish Institute; 
London, Swedish Institute for Cultural Relations, 1956. 142 pp. Illus. 
Kr. 9.50. 13S. 

THE sense of responsibility for individual welfare and care of the destitute and 
sick is deeply rooted in Swedish tradition, and some provincial laws prescribing 
the children’s duty to provide for old and sick parents were introduced as early 
as the Middle Ages. The full force of the Industrial Revolution was not felt in 
Sweden until the 1870s and even then was felt to a lesser extent than in other 
countries because, from the very beginning, industry was largely located in 
rural areas. Employers took the initiative on behalf of the first labour law, 
which was passed in 1852 and prohibited work in factories for persons under 
eighteen. Other groups of society also soon benefited from enlightened legisla- 
tion. The first step towards providing for old age security was taken by the 
passage of a pensions act in 1913. Tegner’s book deals in careful detail with the 
policy of family welfare, medical and health services, social insurances, the 
problems and policy of housing, and other legislation which tries to provide for 
the welfare of the Swedish community from the cradle to the grave. The con- 
cluding chapters discuss the cost of social services and give some insight into 
the general living standard of the Swedish people. A. H. Hicks 


FINLAND AND ITS GEOGRAPHY: An American Geographical Society Handbook. 
Ed. by Raye R. Platt. London, Methuen, 1957. xxv+510 pp. Illus. 
Diagrams. Maps. Tables. Index. 60s. 

TuIs substantial book, sponsored by the American Geographical Society, re- 

sembles the wartime handbooks of the Intelligence Division of the Admiralty. 

In the preface, the editor (Raye R. Platt) and his American-Finnish collabora- 

tor (Lauri J. Niemela) state that it is intended for the ‘general intelligent reading 

public’ and add that the geographical specialist has to hand for his purpose the 

English edition of the Handbook of Finnish Geography (published by the Geo- 

graphical Society of Finland, 1952). With this in mind, it is perhaps unfair to 

quibble at the arrangement of the book, which puts the physical geography of 

Finland at the end of the volume and the geology into an Appendix (albeit a 

rounded and informative appendix). 

A systematic treatment of material—ranging from history and government 
through the main economic activities to co-operation, communications, and 
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commerce—precedes the summary of the regional geography of Finland. There 
are I17 maps and diagrams, mostly drawn from Finnish publications, which 
identify the places and illumine the content of the text. With its profusion of 
lakes and archipelagoes, Finland is a mapmakers’ nightmare, but in this volume 
the cartographers havé successfully overcome the difficulties. Some of the more 
original diagrams in the chapter on climate will also catch the eye. Appendix 11, 
devoted to nomenclature and including a key map to Finnish communes, is 
most helpful. In the mass, Finnish place-names alarm the alien eye, but the 
authors have employed them here most expertly. 

A century ago, Zachris Topelius declared that Finnish geography had a lowly 
status because few competent people had chosen to write in this discipline. This 
useful compilation, with its generous references to Finnish sources, indicates the 
progress made in the interval. W. R. MEap 


MopERN ITaLy. By Margaret Carlyle. London, Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 1957. 159 pp. Map. Tables. Bibliog. Index. tos. 6d. 
THIs is a good book for the general reader—useful to schools, to students, and 
to that growing number of travellers who wish to know something more of Italy 
than the more superficial aspects of that country’s life. It surveys lucidly Italy’s 
main problems—over-population and under-employment—and gives a useful 
introduction to the complexities of Italian politics. The chapters on local 
government, education, and the agrarian reform are of particular interest and 
are informed by close personal knowledge. What is lacking—although the 
problem is implicitly stated at various points in the book—is a chapter dis- 
cussing how far Italy’s social and economic problems are dependent for their 
solution on the proper functioning of the parliamentary machine and party 
system and the emergence of a genuinely democratic opposition. 
STUART Hoop 


SAN NICANDRO: Histoire d’une conversion. By Elena Cassin. Paris, Librairie 
Plon, 1957. 256 pp. Illus. Maps. Frs. goo. 


HERE is a work of scholarship which is also a moving human document. It may 
perhaps not so easily come to the notice of English students of Italian affairs and 
yet it will open fresh perspectives to most of us. We are apt to think of England 
and the United States as the breeding ground of religious sects, while regarding 
Italy as monolithically Catholic except for the invasions of middle-class free 
thought and Communist materialism. This book reveals among the peasants 
and humble folk of the impoverished South a strain of spiritual hunger deaf to 
the lure of Communism yet estranged from Catholicism as being too closely 
identified with the successive regimes which have kept the region oppressed and 
backward up to the present day. To many such people, unlettered but intelli- 
gent, the Bible, introduced by returning emigrants from the United States, came 
as a voice from heaven. A map on p. 199 shows, for instance, a surprising num- 
ber of localities in Southern Italy and Sicily (Sardinia and the North being vir- 
tually unaffected) where there are communities of the Pentecostal (Shaker) 
movement, which originated with the Welsh miners but came to the Mezzo- 
giorno about 1908 with emigrants returning from the United States. There are 
many other denominations, Baptists being strongly represented. Recently 
Jehovah’s Witnesses have also made some headway. 

The main theme of this book, however, is an astonishing small community at 
San Nicandro, in the Gargano peninsula, guided by a man of strong, primitive 
religious genius whose diary records the story of the movement. He had learnt 
to read in the army during the first World War. Through Protestants after the 
war he came into possession of a Bible and, rejecting the New Testament, found 
fulfilment of his spiritual needs in the patriarchal Jehovah of the Pentateuch. 
He and his followers had no idea that there were ‘born’ Jews still on earth, 
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When they came to hear of them they sought contact with the Chief Rabbi at 
Rome and, though rejecting the sophistications of the Talmud, finally succeeded 
in being circumcised and admitted to full membership of the Jewish community. 
After the last war the majority of the group, numbering about fifty, migrated to 
Israel and with a few exceptions seem to have merged with the population there, 


The Italian Constitution of 1948 (which embodies the Lateran Pacts of 1929) . 


grants the free exercise of all religious cults provided they ‘do not come into 
contrast with the juridical organization of the Italian State’ (Art. 8), but Art. 
406 of the Penal Code assigns heavier penalties for offences against the ‘Cult 
admitted by the State’ than against other cults, and this provision has sometimes 
provided a loophole for making life difficult for non-Catholic sects, though re- 
cently there has been a lull in such persecution. In 1950 Protestants numbered 
100,000 in all Italy; in 1955 they had risen to 150,000. 

In describing these religious stirrings with sympathy and insight the author 
has drawn on a profound knowledge of the past of the region, throwing light for 
instance on the connexion between banditry and misgovernment. Few books 
in so small a compass afford so deep an insight into this neglected and fascinat- 
ing region to whose problems the North Italians themselves are only now 
awakening. The photographs are excellent. ISABELLA M. MASSEY 


RESOURCES AND PLANNING IN EASTERN EuROPE. Ed. by Norman J. G, 
Pounds and Nicolas Spulber. Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, 
and Linguistics, Indiana University, 1957. x+173 pp. Maps. Charts. 
$2.50. 

Tus welcome symposium records the proceedings of a conference on East 

European resources and planning, held in 1956 under the auspices of Indiana 

University. Putting the experts’ heads together has the advantage of affording 

more than one opinion on a subject. The disadvantage is that such symposia 

often suffer from a lack of a unifying thought: but the skilful work of the editors 
has protected the present work from this flaw. One of the co-editors, Professor 

Spulber, is also the author of an excellent paper on the techniques and methods 

of planning, with some remarks on performance (of particular interest is an 

attempt at a dollar estimate of national incomes). A commentary from Dr 

Kertesz discusses the long-range impact of Communist planning on the future of 

Eastern Europe. 

Of other contributors one may mention Mr Victor Winston’s most useful 
inventory of the area’s wealth in basic raw materials, with a relevant appraisal 
of its output-versus-reserves position. A few social phenomena, in particular the 
reappearance of unemployment and of the Malthusian spectre, in some of the 
countries is the subject of an analysis by Dr Wszelaki. 

Professor Granick contends in his paper that a re-orientation of East Euro- 
pean trade would not be towards Western Europe, the pre-war heart of its 
commodity exchanges, but towards the under-developed areas of the world, 
because Europe’s industrialized West ‘could neither supply Eastern Europe’s 
main and growing needs nor absorb its new engineering exports’ (p. 143). But 
is it not empirically established that trade exchanges tend to grow most intensive 
between industrial areas? 

The symposium is prefaced by Professor Henry Roberts’s paper on the 
balance of power. It reaches the conclusion that ‘below the thermonuclear 
ceiling’ Eastern Europe has still a considerable weight for that balance. But, he 
says, ‘when we speak of the meaning of Eastern Europe in the balance of power, 
we must, if we are to make much sense, think less of its contribution of so many 
tons of steel, so much grain, or so many barrels of oil than of the impact of the 
fact that whole societies are being geared to the purposes and ends of the Soviet 
system’ (p. 10). It is worth noting that this was written before the events of 

October 1956 in Poland and Hungary. ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 
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POLEN UND Europa: Studien zur polnischen Aussenpolitik 1931-1939. By 
Hans Roos. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1957. xi+421 pp. 
DM 29.40. 

THIS is a most valuable work, which does the utmost credit alike to its author 

and to the editors who have initiated and organized the excellent series to which 

it belongs. Mr Roos has worked through a really vast amount of material, 
primary as well as secondary, in almost all the relevant languages, including 

Polish and Ukrainian, and also including a quantity of unpublished material, 

and has thus based his study on very broad and firm foundations. On this he 

has erected an edifice which is itself balanced and well-constructed. It is likely 
to remain for many years to come the standard work on its important subject. 

The reviewer has no fault to find with Mr Roos’s general judgements, except 
perhaps with his estimate of Colonel Beck’s political ability, of which (although 
not towards the Colonel’s character) Mr Roos holds an opinion which seems to 
the reviewer over-indulgent. The subdivision of the material into sections is 
sometimes carried so far as to omit from some one section (because it has been, 
or will be, included in another) factors essential to the proper understanding of 
that section; this question of arrangement is, however, admittedly one on which 
perfection can never be reached. It is a pity that, in spite of the title, the work 
ends with March 1939; perhaps Mr Roos will give us a second volume covering 
at least the crucial months up to September 1939. Whatever he writes in the 
future will be interesting, for this is not only an excellent work of history; it is 
clearly the work of one who is already an excellent historian. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


THE HUNGARIAN SITUATION AND THE RULE OF LAw. The Hague, International 
Commission of Jurists, 1957. 144 pp. No charge. 


ALL relevant legal documents which have a bearing on the action taken by the 
Soviet Union in Hungary, and by the Hungarian Government, in suppressing 
the rising which began in October of last year have been collected in this useful 
volume. The action of the Soviet Union is illustrated by reference to customary 
tules of international law and specific obligations undertaken by the Soviet 
Union in bilateral and multilateral treaties. The unsolicited intervention in the 
internal affairs of Hungary is shown to have violated many of these obligations, 
and not least those contained in the Soviet-Hungarian Treaty of Friendship 
and the Warsaw Pact. 

The extracts from Hungarian laws enacted for the purpose of enabling the 
courts to deal summarily with numerous ill-defined offences speak for them- 
selves, as do the statistics of persons tried, convicted, and executed in pursuance 
of these laws. The book thus provides all the legal material which is essential for 
an accurate assessment of the events in Hungary. F. Honic 


ALBANIA. By Stavro Skendi and others. Foreword by Robert F. Byrnes. 
London, Atlantic Press for the Mid-European Studies Center of the Free 
Europe Committee, 1957. xiv-+389 pp. Bibliog. Index. 50s. 

Dr STAVRO SKENDI, who took an active part in Albanian resistance to the Italian 

invaders before he fled from his country in 1943, is now a lecturer at Columbia 

University and Research Supervisor at the Mid-European Studies Center. He 

and his four collaborators have fairly and temperately presented, in nineteen 

chapters, a mass of data about their country under Communism for which the 
student of ‘satellite’ countries in general and of Albania in particular cannot fail 
to be grateful. Though essentially a work of reference, this valuable book is less 
tedious than such works often are; it is competently written, and comimendably 
free of the prejudiced generalizations one sometimes finds in a work by exiles. 

In the introductory section, thirty pages are devoted to historical back- 
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ground, and a further thirty to an account of land and people. The remainder 
of the book is concerned with the political and economic systems and cultural 
and social developments under Communism, though each chapter opens with 
enough background material to make comparisons possible. Full biographical 
sketches of twenty-seven leading figures of the Communist regime are given in 
the Appendix, which also includes a brief chronology for the years 1944-55, 
fifteen pages of bibliography, and an adequate index. It is a pity the three maps 
are not better. 

Few would question the authors’ statement, in one of the rare passages 
where they allow themselves to generalize, that ‘Communism was imposed by 
force on an independent people with a tradition of physical violence and of the 
most rugged individualism. Forced to adopt an unfamiliar and repugnant 
economic and political system, the Albanians are kept in check only by the most 
repressive control and security measures’ (p. 119). Yet repression alone hardly 
accounts for continued control by the Communist Party; and although 
Mr Robert F. Byrnes rightly warns, in his foreword, that Communist data must 
be examined with great care—and one might add that accurate statistics have 
seldom emerged from Albania at any time—there is here enough evidence of 
material progress in a number of directions to encourage the conclusion that 
there is considerable support for what is ‘fundamentally a party of poor 
peasants’ (p. 85). But such progress, not hard to achieve in a country previously 
so backward, does not provide the whole explanation. A handful of Com- 
munists gained power during the war, and have maintained power, behind the 
twin stalking-horses: Albanian patriotism and popular resentment of those 
small semi-feudal and Fascist elements which had formerly opposed reforms 
and latterly supported the Italian annexation. Tenuous Greek claims to 
Southern Albania—from whence the Communist leaders draw most of their 
support—and any Yugoslav hostility, real or imaginary, enable the Communist 
leaders to claim that Russia alone safeguards Albanian integrity, for Western 
pronouncements have always evaded territorial issues. That much emerges 
from this book. But what does not emerge—perhaps understandably—is the 
contribution to the Communist case made by those American authorities who, 
by supporting elements among the Albanian refugees who inevitably (even if 
sometimes undeservedly) represent Fascism and reaction in the eyes of the 
people, reveal a curious inability to understand that however much most 
Albanians may resent the ‘unfamiliar and repugnant’ systems of Communism, 
very few of them may wish to go ‘all the way back’. J. SWIRE 


THE BRIDGE AT ANDAU. By James A. Michener. New York, Random House, 
1957. xi+270 pp. $3.50. 

A StupENT’s Diary: Budapest, October 16-November 1, 1956. By Laszlo 
Beke. Ed. and trans. by Leon Kossar and Ralph M. Zoltan. London, 
Hutchinson, 1957. 125 pp. Ios. 6d. 

THE bridge at Andau was a small bridge in the Burgenland, over which many 

thousands of Hungarian refugees passed to freedom in November 1956. Mr 

Michener, an American journalist, spent several weeks at the Austrian end of it, 

helping the refugees. Out of their stories he has pieced together half a dozen 

composite portraits of individuals which, while not pretending to add up toa 
strict history of the Hungarian revolution, do accomplish their purpose of 
conveying very vividly what it must have been like to Hungarians, including 

Hungarians on the Government side (one of the best portraits is that of an 

A.V.H. man), and what were the conditions which brought it about. There is 

also a most interesting chapter on the writer’s own experiences, which contains 

a salutary warning against the minority of black sheep to be found among the 

refugees, and a few not very profound but quite sensible political reflections. 

M. Beke’s ‘diary’ could well have formed one of Mr Michener’s chapters, except 
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that it is a little (but not much) too long. It purports to be a strictly faithful 
account of the personal experiences of the author, a Hungarian student, and 
thus cannot claim to be more than one of the hundreds or thousands of narratives 
from which the historians of the future will compile the record of the revolution. 
Although M. Beke does not attempt to give any background information, his 
personal experiences cover a quite remarkably wide field. C. A. MACARTNEY 


THE ANTI-STALIN CAMPAIGN AND INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM: A Selection of 
Documents. Ed. by the Russian Institute, Columbia University. Foreword 
by Henry L. Roberts. New York, Columbia University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1956. vii+-342 pp. $1.75. 14s. 

NATIONAL COMMUNISM AND POPULAR REVOLT IN EASTERN EvuROPE: A Selection 
of Documents on Events in Poland and Hungary, February-November, 
1956. Ed. by Paul E. Zinner. Foreword by Henry L. Roberts. New York, 
Columbia University Press for the Program on East Central Europe, 
Columbia University; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. xx+563 
pp. $2.95. 24s. 

THE first of these two volumes opens with the English version, issued by the 

State Department, of the secret speech made by Mr Khrushchev at the closing 

session of the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in February 

1956, and then reproduces documents which illustrate its repercussions on the 

Communist Parties of the United States, France, Italy, and Britain. In between 

there is the resolution of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U., of 30 June 

1956, drafted in an attempt to set limits to the questions, the speculation, and 

the unease to which the admission of some of the worst features of the Stalin 

era had given rise; for these went beyond the acknowledged evils of the ‘per- 
sonality cult’ and questioned the nature of the society in which it flourished. 

Familiar though these documents have by now become, it is a great conveni- 
ence to have them brought together and well presented. This applies even more 
to the contents of the second volume, for the original language of most of the 
documents it contains was Polish, Hungarian, or Serbo-Croat. Brief intro- 
ductory notes, in both cases, provide a slender thread of narrative. 

The ‘October revolution’ of 1956, peaceful and more or less victorious in 
Poland, bloody and crushed in Hungary, had far wider and deeper repercussions 
than Mr Khrushchev’s speech (which was undoubtedly one of its sources), and 
is still an unfinished story (the last document in this volume is dated 23 Novem- 
ber 1956). The vicissitudes of Soviet-Yugoslav relations, the ‘negative reaction’ 
of the Hungarian revolution on Soviet domestic policies, the upheavals within 
the Russian Communist Party which will certainly be reflected in the policies 
and leadership of the East European States, the entry of China as a major factor 
in the Soviet bloc—all these interacting and inter-dependent forces will con- 
tinue to shape events within the Communist world for some time to come, and 
it is to be hoped that Columbia University will continue to publish the materials 
on which any judgement of them must in part be based. JANE DEGRAS 


U.S.S.R. 


Moscou AU TOURNANT: Du rapport Khrouchtchev 4 I’insurrection hongroise. 
By Georges Altman and others. Paris, Editions Spes, 1957. 324 pp. 
Frs. 650. 


NinE thoughtful French students of international Communism collaborate in 
this attempt to assess the significance of ‘de-Stalinization’, and its impact on 
the European satellite States and on the French and Italian Communist Parties, 
If readers feel disappointed with the results, this will be largely the fault of a 
blurb which promises too much. It would, for instance, have been impossible in 
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the space allotted to each contribution to analyse the differences between 
Stalinist and Leninist Communism, or to discuss satisfactorily the prospects 
opened up for the free world by the crisis of Communism. 

The best of these essays are in fact descriptive rather than analytical. The 
general reader will find nowhere a neater and more compendious account of the 
stages in the demolition of the Stalin cult than that which M. André Pierre gives 
here. M. Jacques Mallet writes lucidly and soberly about French and Italian 
Communist reactions to Khrushchev’s secret speech. M. Frang¢ois Fejté has much 
of interest to say about the evolution of the satellite States since the death of 
Stalin, and his thesis that Chinese influence was largely responsible both for the 
abandonment of the ‘Malenkov experiment’ in 1954 and for the half-hearted 
Soviet efforts towards ‘désatellisation’ before the Twentieth Congress deserves 
careful consideration. Pére Chambre discusses the ideological inadequacy of 
Khrushchev’s excuses for the ‘perversions’ of the Stalin period. Many readers 
will be especially grateful to M. Georges Altman for his lively description of 
Khrushchev’s behaviour at a Kremlin banquet for the French socialist dele- 
gation last year, and his suggestive speculation on the mentality of the present 
Soviet leaders. ay ef 


SoviET Russia Topay: Patterns and Prospects. Ed. by John L. Stipp. Intro- 
duction by Quincy Wright. New York, Harper, 1956. xii+270 pp. 
Index. $4. 

Tuis is a well-intentioned attempt to explain Communism and the U.S.S.R. to 
the general public, at least according to the publisher’s blurb on the dust cover. 
It is, however, a mystery why the Editor thought that some twenty extracts 
from a dozen or so highly specialist books should be more intelligible to the 
general public than a book written for that purpose. This is a pity, for the 
introductory chapter, by Professor Stipp himself, gives a clear and scholarly 
summary of the Russian historical background written in a way which points 
to him as the very man to give us a book of this kind. 

As it is, his collection of extracts from such discordant sources as Professor 
G. D. H. Cole, Professor Fainsod, Mr Deutscher, and others, and from books 
published at any time between 1933 and 1954, is a jumble more likely to confuse 
the lay reader. Almost all the original sources of these extracts were good books 
in their own right, but brief passages quoted out of context cannot hope to 
reproduce their value. There is a useful chapter explaining the definition of 
Communist doctrine entirely based on excerpts from Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin, but this method breaks down when passages from the writings of 
Professor Cole and Sir John Maynard are dovetailed to elucidate the Marxist 
faith. 

The editor cannot be blamed for his inability to cover the Twentieth Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party in February 1956 (the publication date is 
August 1956). But some attempt should have been made to exclude obviously 
out-of-date excerpts such as that on the Soviet Army taken from Professor 
Towster’s Political Power in the U.S.S.R., published in 1948, i.e. long before 
Stalin’s death and the Army’s emergence as an active political factor on the 
Soviet scene, as evidenced by the destruction of Beria’s police state within the 
State. And why must we have ‘First Chairman of the Secretariat’ (p. 137) 
instead of First Secretary? 

There is a useful index. O. Pick 


RUSSIA AGAINST THE KREMLIN. By Alexandre Metaxas. London, Cassell, 1957. 
174 pp. Index. 13s. 6d. 

Mr METAxas visited the Soviet Union, apparently for the first time, in 1956. 

He had the advantage of knowing the Russian language and something about 

Russian history and the Russian people. To this he says he added ‘an intuitive 
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appreciation and instinctive understanding of all that is Russian, so that i 
seemed to know it before ever I set foot in the country’ (p. 8). The book does 
not suggest that these qualities are a help to accurate reporting and objective 
judgement. They led the author to make such sweeping statements as: ‘Offici- 
ally the Communist Soviet is the régime by which Russia is governed, but actu- 
ally it is nothing but a worn-out and obsolete makeshift, which people are just 
waiting to get rid of...’ (p. 37). Or again: ‘The Communist Party’s influence 
over the masses is practically nil’ (p, 61). Objectivity would seem to require 
some qualification of such judgements. To say that by 1956 ‘every trace of 
Stalinism’ had been effaced and that Communism seemed just ‘the memory of 
something that is long past’ (p. 21) is simply to be superficial and misleading. 

Such statements are presumably the result of the greater freedom with 
which people in Russia were talking in 1956, and if the author had been content 
to report what was said his book would have had some documentary value. But 
such value as it might have had is reduced almost to nil by the intermixture of 
gossip and idle speculation. The version of Stalin’s death attributed to ‘the 
best-informed Soviet circles’ (p. 47) is a case in point. 

Such Russian words as are used in the work are almost all mis-transliterated. 
Among other mistakes the author or his translator makes what is now the classi- 
cal error of rendering genialny as ‘genial’ in reference to Stalin. Almost as bad 
is marojnoyt, which turns out to be morozhenoye. . . . Davip FLoyp 


THE CHURCH IN SOVIET Russia. By Matthew Spinka. New York and London, 

Oxford University Press, 1956. xi+179 pp. Bibliog. Index. $3.25. 2os. 
Tu1s book contains some useful material, though much of it is available else- 
where. But it is a disappointing work, mainly because the author does not make 
clear distinctions between fact and surmise. The book lacks the judicious and 
balanced approach which the reader has a right to expect from a teacher of 
church history. 

The reason is clear. Dr Spinka intends to establish the thesis that Tikhon as 
Patriarch of Moscow struggled for church autonomy, that Sergei his successor 
capitulated to the regime, and that Alexei, the present Patriarch, is a whole- 
hearted ally of the Communist authorities. In addition the Patriarch Alexei 
wishes himself to replace the Oecumenical Patriarch as chief bishop of the 
Orthodox Churches and is pursuing an active policy to that end, subjugating 
other Orthodox Churches on the way with the approval and support of the 
Soviet Government. There is just enough truth in this view to make it accept- 
able to the unwary, and enough error to make it misleading to the ignorant. 

The book is by no means free from inaccuracies. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s name is wrong (p. 126); so are the initials of those who accompanied the 
Archbishop of York to Moscow in 1943 (p. 96); it is wrongly stated that the 
Jerusalem Patriarchate is dependent on a Soviet subsidy (p. 144); the Moscow 
Conference of Orthodox Churches in 1948 approximated ‘in character the 
Eighth Ecumenical Council’, a fantastic idea (p. 144); and many other in- 
accuracies could be mentioned. 

There are solid grounds for criticism of the actions and words of leaders of the 
Russian Orthodox Church in recent years, but Dr Spinka makes no attempt to 
put them in perspective and quotes too many one-sided and irresponsible 
opinions, even admitting one of them to be probably untrue! (p. 55). If political 
statements by Russian Orthodox leaders are to be criticized, their import can 
hardly be justly weighed unless they are seen in company with statements of the 
Pope in relation to Italian imperialistic adventures, or Greek political statements 
from Orthodox bishops, or even those of American churchmen. 

Even Dr Spinka’s main thesis is open to grave doubt, namely that between 
1926 and 1927 the Metropolitan Sergei adopted a radically new policy which 
meant subservience to the regime. That the Russian Church has had to pay a 
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high price for its very limited privileges cannot be denied, but a convincing case 
can be made out for the theory that Sergei’s policy, and even Alexei’s today, is 
the logical development of the principles which the Patriarch Tikhon maintained 
in his last years. The essence of his attitude was that peaceful coexistence was 
possible between Church and State and that members of the Church could and 
should be good citizens of the Soviet Union. H. M. WADDAMS 


SoviET YouTH: Some Achievements and Problems. Excerpts from the Soviet 
Press, ed. and translated by Dorothea L. Meek. London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1957. x+251 pp. Index. 28s. 

THE excerpts forming this book have been selected from thirteen Russian 
periodicals over the last ten years. They are classified into four chapters, each 
preceded by a few introductory pages competently summarizing considerable 
factual data from Soviet sources. The chapters deal with pre-school education, 
work and leisure during school years, young workers and students, marriage and 
after. Many excerpts are of a reportage type, and Mrs Meek is to be con- 
gratulated on her very readable translations and tactful editorial pruning of 
Soviet journalistic cant. The geographical coverage is extensive—kindergartens 
in the Gorky province, the re-education of a difficult boy in a village school in 
Siberia, the effect of public opinion brought to bear on a Ukrainian girl who had 
idled at a holiday resort with her father instead of working with her form ona 
collective farm during the summer vacation, religious and superstitious beliefs 
persisting in the Volga region, gifted actresses among the newly emancipated 
women of Central Asia, etc. Many issues remain unsolved. For instance, are 
parents or enterprises to shoulder the cost of kindergartens essential for freeing 
female labour? How are children to be protected from juvenile delinquency so 
long as the shortage of school buildings leads to shift teaching? Can parental 
initiative bring enterprises to act as ‘patrons’ to Schools and contribute materials 
and space for extra-curricular occupations? Can women combine home and fac- 
tory work unless communal services (laundries, etc.) are provided? This selec- 
tion of articles and fictionalized sketches gives us a few glimpses of Soviet people 
with their aspirations, human failings, meagre personal budgets (pp. 171-2), and 
vast collective endeavour. E. KOuTAISSOFF 


L’OPINION PUBLIQUE EN RusSIE SOVIETIQUE: Une Etude sur la persuasion des 
masses. By Alex Inkeles. Paris, Les Iles d’Or, 1956. 344 pp. Bibliog. 
Frs. 780. 

Tuis is a French translation of the first of the Russian Research Center studies, 
published at Harvard in 1950 but not reviewed here before. Dr Inkeles, a 
sociologist by profession, has produced a very well-documented study of the 
organization of public opinion in the Soviet Union, including some treatment of 
popular reactions to this organization. The present version shows some signs of 
revision up to 1954, but most of the material cited dates from before 1950. In 
the American atmosphere of 1950 Dr Inkeles’ book must have been particularly 
valuable as showing the important part played by factors of persuasion, as well 
as those of coercion, in the securing of Soviet power, and as showing how Soviet 
leaders take account of public opinion ‘even though’, as the American editor 
says, ‘they are not oriented towards following it’. 

In 1957 it is salutary to read this book and to realize how little anything init 
has been affected, fundamentally, by de-Stalinization. The administration of 
propaganda and agitation and the organization of the press and radio remain 
unchanged, in spite of freer discussion at more exalted levels. There is, indeed, 
some discussion by press and radio of problems which were formerly regarded 
as unmentionable, but the framework for discussion, and the ultimate limitations 
upon it, are the same as before. Dr Inkeles’ book may well continue for long 
to be a sound work of reference. WriGuHT W. MILLER 
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WIE LEBEN DIE SOWJETMENSCHEN NUN WIRKLICH? Dokumentarbericht aus 
dem Petschoragebiet. By Stefan Sturm. Wiirzburg, Marienburg-Verlag, 
1957. 191 pp. Illus. Map. DM 9.80. 

Tus book is a collection or, more precisely, a selection of reports and letters to 
the Editor, translated into German, which originally—between February and 
September 1955—appeared in three Soviet newspapers (The Polar Region, The 
Red Flag, For the New North) circulating in the autonomous Komi Republic in 
the north-east of European Russia. The reports and letters all deal with local 
institutions and day-to-day events, and they consist almost exclusively of the 
type of detailed complaints and exposures which the Soviet authorities generally 
encourage under the slogan of ‘Communist criticism and self-criticism’. They 
include complaints about antiquated working methods and shoddy products; 
about broken tractors, tumble-down houses, and non-existent roads; about a 
schoolteacher who does not know how to teach and the boss of a coal-mine who 
is generally drunk; about a man who beats his wife and another who cooks the 
firm’s accounts. The overall impression from these tales is one of hopeless 
muddle, incompetence, and misery; but although they are no doubt true so far 
as they go, they do not quite seem to tell the whole truth. Nor do they reveal to 
the student of Soviet affairs very much that cannot also be gathered from more 
generally accessible sources. EVELYN ANDERSON 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ComMMuUNISM: An Introduction. Rev. and en- 
larged ed. By R. N. Carew Hunt. London, Bles, 1957. x-+-286 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 18s. 

SINCE its first publication in 1950, when it was reviewed in International Affairs, 

this valuable, balanced book has been twice reprinted and later revised, and the 

present edition is both revised and enlarged. The chapter dealing with post-war 
developments in Russia is brought up to the death of Stalin, a new chapter is 
added on the post-Stalin situation, and the conclusion is substantially enlarged. 

Mr Carew Hunt takes a cautious view of the new features of the dictatorial 
regime in Russia. He rightly sees the origin of ‘collective leadership’ in the fact 
that none of the leaders ‘had any compelling reason to trust his colleagues’ (p. 
242). As regards changes in the regime, he summarizes those which have taken 
place so far as the curtailment of the power of the formerly omnipotent political 
police and the tendency towards decentralizing authority in industry. As re- 
gards foreign policy, the author’s view is that the Soviet leaders seem to feel 
that they have nothing to gain by yielding to the Western Powers; but to this 
he adds the warning that ‘if they decide that Germany is more important to 
them than the Western Slav nations, they may weil offer to make territorial con- 
cessions at the expense of Poland and Czechoslovakia; and were the terms 
offered to be sufficiently attractive, it is unlikely that any West German govern- 
ment would refuse to enter into relations with Pankow, which would certainly be 
the precondition of any settlement. Such a Russo-German rapprochement would 
confront the West with a most serious danger’ (pp. 255-6). 

Mr Carew Hunt’s book is not devoid of controversial points, in particular as 
regards purely theoretical issues. But as regards facts and their meaning, the 
book is throughout reliable. 

There is an index and a bibliography; the latter regrettably omits two such 
fundamental works as the only biography of Lenin, biased but worth reading, 
namely that by Gérard Walter, and the excellent book on Stalin by Boris 
Souvarine (in its original French edition). B. ELKIN 


THE WuITE NicHts: Pages from a Russian Doctor’s Notebook. By Boris 
Sokoloff. New York, Devin-Adair, 1956. 294 pp. $3.75. 
Dr SOKOLOFF was a Russian Army doctor during the first World War, and in 


1917 was elected by the Army as a member of the Constituent Assembly ‘on the 
MM 
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strength of his uncompromising stand against communism’ (p. 205), though for 
what party we are not told. He had the hopeless task of heading the defence 
commission of the Assembly against the Bolsheviks, was managing editor of an 
anti-Bolshevik paper with a circulation of 40,000 among the soldiers, and took 
part in an attempt to assassinate Lenin. 

His book is very disjointed and is in no sense a history of the period, but his 
account of the dissipation of the liberal government in a waste of words rings 
painfully true. Dr Sokoloff describes also, from someone else’s transcript, the 
fateful conversations which Lenin had with Pavlov. The book has value as a 
reminder of the ruthlessness, energy, and intelligence which were to be found, 
outside the Communist Party, among some of those who opposed the Tsar. 

WRIGHT W. MILLER 


USSR Economy: A Statistical Abstract. London, Lawrence & Wishart for 
the USSR Council of Ministers, Central Statistical Administration, 1957. 
264 pp. 2Is. 
Tuts is an English translation of the first comprehensive statistical abstract 
published in the U.S.S.R. since 1936. As such it is of considerable importance to 
a student of the Soviet economy, for it brings together information which could 
previously be obtained only from official speeches and statistics scattered 
among various technical publications. Unfortunately, anyone who hopes to 
obtain from it a coherent picture of the Soviet economy is doomed to dis- 
appointment. No information is given relating to such important items as 
foreign trade, national income, wages, or standard of living. Agricultural 
statistics, although they take up nearly half the volume and provide figures for 
livestock production, land distribution, etc., in the case of crops confine them- 
selves to showing percentage increases from an unknown base in 1950. 

With all its limitations, however, this book is a welcome sign of a first breach 
in the wall of secrecy which used to surround Soviet statistics. It is to be hoped 
that the promise of further statistical abstracts on particular branches of the 
economy, foreshadowed in the foreword, will be kept. LypIA Bott 


MopeErRN Russia: An Introduction. By John Long. London, Duckworth, 1957. 
180 pp. Index. Ios. 6d. 

Tuts useful little book provides, briefly and inexpensively, a reasonably com- 
prehensive account of the U.S.S.R. There is not much material on the history 
of the country, but its geography, economic resources and development, and 
political system are carefully described, and some attention is given to its 
foreign relations. Mr Long’s approach to his subject is sober and fair-minded, 
and the book is agreeably free both from cold-war polemics and from optimistic 
illusions. The economic section especially is better than in many more expensive 
and pretentious surveys. Altogether, this is a very suitable primer for the 
study of the U.S.S.R. CORAL BELL 


OsSTEUROPA UND DIE SOWJETUNION: Geschichte und Probleme. Ein Beitrag 
zur deutschen Ostkunde. 2nd ed. By Eugen Lemberg. Salzburg, Otto 
Miiller Verlag, 1956. 301 pp. DM 13.80. 

Tuts second edition of Dr Lemberg’s book (first published in 1951 and reviewed 

in International Affairs, January 1952, p. 108) was made desirable by the grow- 

ing interest in Eastern Europe within Western Germany. Stalin’s death and 
the subsequent changes in the U.S.S.R., as well as the events in some of the 
satellite countries, have necessitated a re-appraisal of both the internal develop- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. in the economic and cultural field and of the ‘Balkanization 
and Sovietization of Eastern Central Europe’ (Chapter 1x). This has led toa 
revision of some chapters and the addition of others. The author contends 
that the East bases itself on a rigid nineteenth-century doctrine, which today 
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is still proclaimed to be progressive. The West lacks any such unifying doctrine 
and, moreover, suffers from conflicts and crises. But it enjoys the freedom to 
overcome the nineteenth century spiritually and thus to find ‘a dialectical 
answer’ (p. 291) to the state of the world today brought about by the advent of 
Communism. This answer is not restoration, but a development towards a new 
order. Herein lies the mission of the West as the author sees it. 

MARGARET DEWAR 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION. Party leadership, organization 
and ideology. By Boris Meissner. Ed. and with achapter on The Twentieth 
Party Congress by John S. Reshetar, Jr. Trans. by Fred Holling. London, 
Atlantic Press for the Foreign Policy Research Institute at the University 
of Pennsylvania, 1957. 276 pp. Index. 35s. 


ONE-THIRD of this book consists of a compressed account of developments 
within the Communist Party of the Soviet Union between its nineteenth Con- 
gress, in October 1952, and the twentieth nearly three and a half years later, 
dealing with such matters as the composition of the Congresses, changes in the 
Party statutes and in the size and structure of its principal agencies, the reper- 
cussions of Stalin’s death, and collective leadership versus the personality cult. 
A second section gives the composition of the chief Party committees, All- 
Union and Republican, with notes on changes between the two Congresses, 
followed by nearly 100 pages of appendices, reproducing in full the statutes of 
the C.P.S.U., Stalin’s pamphlet on Economic Problems of Socialism, and two 
articles from the Soviet press, on collective leadership and Party history. 
That events have already made some of this information out of date is no 
reflection on the value, within the acknowledged limits of its field, of this work. 
Practitioners and devotees of what has come to be called Kremlology (of which 
Mr Meissner is rightly regarded as the leading exponent) have no doubt kept 
their own index-cards up to date, but they are unlikely to be as complete or as 
accurate as the records presented here. JANE DEGRAS 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


/TURKISM AND THE Soviéts: The Turks of the World and their Political Objec- 
tives. By Colonel Charles Warren Hostler. London, Allen & Unwin, 1957. 
xiv-+244 pp. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 


THIs important and valuable book begins with a brief but comprehensive and 
well-documented account of the Turkic peoples distributed throughout Europe 
and Asia. The next chapter is devoted to the emergence and development of 
the idea of a single Turkish nation comprising all the peoples of Turkic race and 
language. The remainder of the book is concerned with ‘Pan-Turkism}, of which 
the author gives Professor Togan’s definition as a movement aiming ‘at the unity 
of all Turkish peoples’ (p. 202). ‘There are useful appendices containing some 
wise and realistic observations on the future of the Turkish world-by Cafer 
Seydahmet Kirimer, and four biographical sketches of the prime movers in the 
Pan-Turk movement. There is a bibliography of the works consulted, > 

The author has succeeded in collecting within a small compass most of the 
significant information available—but not easily available—on the subject of 
the Turkic peoples, their history, their languages, and their political aims. The 
use of Soviet sources is by no means as thorough as might have been hoped, for 
whatever may be the objections to Soviet treatment of the Turks inside the 
Soviet Union, the vast amount of Soviet literature about them, and particularly 
on Turkic languages, deserves fuller treatment than the author has given it. 
Much of this literature is, as he says, biased; but much of it is distinguished by 
great erudition and scholarship. 
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It is unfortunately rather easy to over-estimate the cultural and potential 
political cohesion of the peoples whom Colonel Hostler describes as Turks. The 
remarkable inter-resemblance of the Turkic languages leads some people to 
suppose that there is a similar resemblance in national and racial characteristics, 
This is by no means always true; and the other possible bond of union—Islam— 
has been seriously weakened since the break-up of the Ottoman Empire and the 
abolition of the Caliphate. The author describes well and clearly the caution 
which has characterized the attitude towards the Pan-Turk movement taken by 
the Government of modern Turkey. In the past Turkey has certainly been 
looked up to as their cultural and spiritual mentor by the Turks of the Volga 
region, the North Caucasus, and Transcaucasia. Farther east, however, the 
influence of Turkey was little felt. Since the war, Turkish official support of the 
Pan-Turk movement has been largely confined to extending hospitality to 
refugees of Turkic origin from Soviet and Chinese territory. 

A complication attending the idea of a single Turkish nation or federation of 
Turkish states is the fact that large and long-established Turkic communities 
are to be found in Persia, Iraq, and Afghanistan, to whom the idea of relinquish- 
ing considerable sections of their territory and population would hardly be 
agreeable. The author has not raised this point, nor in the course of his strictures 
on Soviet treatment of the Turks has he mentioned the material progress which 
has been made in the Turkic republics of the Soviet Union. It is of course quite 
true that much of this progress has been due to the many millions of Russians 
and Ukrainians who have been settled among the Turks, but there is little 
doubt that some of the Turkic peoples, and especially those farther east, do take 
pride in the modern developments in industry, agriculture, and building which 
have grown up with them. Colonel Hostler is probably right when he writes on 
p. 206 that ‘the Turkish peoples of the Soviet Union, grouped into carefully 
defined national entities with fixed populations, educated native classes, and 
deeply rooted cultures, will be much more vexatious problems to their rulers 
than their unharmonious, semi-nomadic, religion-centered predecessors’. It 
would, however, be a mistake to assume that any assertion of independence by 
the Turks of the U.S.S.R. would necessarily be anti-Communist or pro-Western. 
One of the most powerful opponents of the Soviet regime, Sultan-Galiyev (see 
p. 166), was arrested and finally executed by the Soviet Government not because 
he was anti-Communist, but because he planned to give to Communism an 
Asiatic slant which constituted a threat to Soviet authority and prestige in 
Asia, G. E. WHEELER 


CURRENT RESEARCH ON THE MIDDLE East 1956. Preface by William Sands and 
John Hartley. Washington, D.C., The Middle East Institute, 1957. go pp. 
$2.50. 

THis is the second year that this publication has appeared. William Sands is the 
editor of the Middle East Journal published by the Middle East Institute, and, 
with his co-editor, has been assisted by a committee of twenty-eight Americans, 
including an Arab and several Jews, largely in the academic field. Collectively, 
they are in a good position to survey the research being done all over the world 
in Middle East subjects. The idea itself is commendable as it enables each 
research worker to keep track of what his colleagues are doing in other countries 
and thereby prevents duplication. 

The publication is divided into three sections. The first gives information on 
projects reported since November 1955. The second section gives progress 
reports on and emendations to items listed previously. The third section reports 
the publication or availability of completed projects. 

The first section is arranged by subject and then alphabetically by author. 
The other two sections are arranged chronologically. There is at the end a full 
subject index and an index of contributors and participants. 
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All research workers in Middle East subjects who have not already done so 
should be encouraged to notify the editors of their projects for inclusion in the 
next edition of this publication. EDWIN SAMUEL 


HERITAGE OF THE DESERT: The Arabs and the Middle East. By Harry B. Ellis. 
New York, Ronald Press, 1956. vii+311 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
$5. 

MR ELLIs went to the Middle East in 1951 and spent three years in travelling 

around the area as correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor. His book, 

which was published the day before the Anglo-French ultimatum to Egypt, is a 

popular account of some of the more important problems with which the Arab 

world is faced. But it is evident that Mr Ellis has made a careful study of Hitti 
and Lenczowski, and his account of the historical background is accordingly ve 
fair. After several sections dealing with the problems common to all the Arab 

States of the Middle East, there are chapters devoted to the Lebanon, Jordan, 

Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Israel, and Mr Ellis’s method involves him in a number 

of repetitions. But there are some vivid descriptions, for instance of the work of 

the Near East Foundation in the village of Galehnow near Tehran, and of Musa 
el Alami’s scheme in Jordan; and his judgements are often shrewd: for instance 
that the Baghdad Pact ‘did not create new hostilities among the Arabs; it 
merely crystallized existing ones’ (p. 90). And Americans who claim that their 
successes in Saudi Arabia are due to their refusal to interfere in the politics of the 
country might do well to note Mr Ellis’s remark that American officials of 

Aramco ‘by the very act of introducing technology to Arabia, became responsible 

partners in the future of the land’ (p. 238). BICKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT 


ADVENTURE WITH Two Passports. By W. Byford-Jones. London, Hale, 1956. 
220 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 2s. 

THE title of this book indicates its character. Almost every newspaper corre- 
spondent in the Middle East travelled with two passports because he could not 
get into the Arab countries if he displayed an Israeli visa. What was to most 
people an inconvenience Colonel Byford-Jones calls an adventure; and indeed 
the particular colour and flavour which he gives to many of the incidents in this 
book turns the commonplace into the adventurous. Nowhere is this more 
noticeable than in his elaborate search for General Ali Abu Nawar, the man to 
whom he gives almost the entire credit or discredit for the dismissal of Glubb 
Pasha. Abu Nawar’s connexion was not so mysterious as the author makes out. 
It was as easy to meet him in the lounge of the Philadelphia Hotel as to go by 
late night journey to his army headquarters on the west bank of the Jordan. 

More important is the author’s method of reporting. He is rightly critical of 
the interview by submitted question; but this is preferable to the system he 
uses, whereby it is not always clear who says what and inter-larded comment im- 
parts a meaning which the person interviewed can hardly have intended. ‘Since 
Nasser obviously felt that he was able to speak for most of the Arab world of the 
Middle East, he also felt he could advocate the eradication of imperialism in a 
sister Arab country’; by tense and context, Nasser apparently said this, but one 
cannot be sure. As the book must be measured largely by the meetings which 
Colonel Byford-Jones reports, this is a grave defect. Indeed, the book should 
not be taken as a trustworthy guide to political attitudes or personalities. 

T. R. LITTLE 


Les ARABES. By Vincent Monteil. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1957. 
I10 pp. Maps. Bibliog. (‘Que sais-je?’ series. No. 722.) Frs. 153. 

Tuls is a French Penguin-like book on the Arab world, written in note form evi- 

dently to provide background information on the problems facing that area. 

There are separate chapters on the Arabian Peninsula, the Fertile Crescent, the 
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Palestine question, Egypt, and the Sudan, but over a third of the book is de- 
voted to North Africa, and this section will be found most useful to English 
readers. The book contains an astonishing amount of information, though not 
all of it is accurate. British troops did not leave Palestine in 1947, for instance, 
and is it really true that since October 1955 the British Council has been inspir- 
ing from Cyprus a boycott of the French schools in Syria? 

BicKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT 


Les SECRETS DE L’ExpEDITION D’EcypTE. By Merry and Serge Bromberger. 
Paris, Editions des 4 Fils Aymon, 1957. 269 pp. Illus. Map. Frs. 780. 
SECRETS OF SuEz. By Merry and Serge Bromberger. Trans. from the French 

by James Cameron and revised by the authors. London, Pan Books in 

association with Sidgwick & Jackson, 1957. 192 pp. Illus. Map. Parer 

2s. 6d. Bound tr2s. 6d. 
Tuts book has been so widely reviewed and has scored so great a succés de scan- 
dale that there is little that any reviewer can do at this stage except to urge that 
the book should be read as well as reviewed. Attention has hitherto been 
concentrated on the evidence here presented on the much vexed issue of ‘col- 
lusion’. In fact, nearly half the book is taken up with a detailed and absorbingly 
interesting account of the actual fighting in Sinai and Port Said. The picture of 
British military thinking in action given here deserves to be even more a matter 
of public concern than the now defunct issue of ‘collusion’, On the Brom- 
bergers’ evidence our military machine suffers badly from arthritis, and its 
treatment is urgent. D. C. WATT 


Iran. Ed. by Herbert H. Vreeland. New Haven, Conn., Human Relations 
Area Files, 1957. viii+-347 pp. Illus. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $8. 

Tuis is a joint study undertaken under the auspices of the Washington Office of 
Human Relations Area Files by three teams with a variety of academic dis- 
ciplines. Its object is to present the viewpoint of the Persian as he ‘sees himself, 
his culture, his world’ and ‘to present in a relatively few pages Iranian society 
as an integrated and meaningful whole’ (p. i). As the editors themselves point 
out, there are obvious shortcomings in the work. It contains some interesting 
observations on Persian character and the reactions of the various classes to 
their changing environment, but it cannot be recommended without consider- 
able reservations. Some of the judgements are somewhat naive: for example, 
‘The Turks and Turkmen invaders came from the Russian area and the north is 
feared for this reason’ (p. 130) ; ‘Most of this revenue [the taxes collected by the 
tribal chiefs from their followers] the chief uses for improvement of tribal 
conditions’ (p. 136) ; and ‘Taxes are collected under the direction of the Ministry 
of Finance headed by a group of men regarded as above suspicion of corruption’ 
(p. 141). There are, moreover, misstatements of fact, and the sections on 
government, education, and religion, in particular, are misleading in matters of 
detail. A. K. S. LAMBTON 


SULTAN IN OMAN. By James Morris. Introduction by Peter Fleming. London, 
Faber, 1957. 165 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 16s. 


TuIs is an account of a tour on which the author accompanied the Sultan of 
Muscat and Oman from Salala through Nizwa and Buraimi to Muscat at the end 
of 1955, after the Buraimi oasis affair. It contains a lively account of country 
and people only rarely visited by occasional explorers before the present oil-age. 

Mr Morris writes so well that he attracts a great many readers. It is un- 
fortunate, therefore, that his record beyond the things which fell directly under 
his observant eye cannot be accepted as authoritative. Defects stem either from 
a lack of historical knowledge or from Mr Morris’s own attitudes to ‘imperialism’ 
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and other races such as the Arabs. He does not seem to understand that the 
Ibadhis have been dominant in Uman since the twelfth century and that the 
Sultan himself is one of them. Ibadhi tenets include an elective Imamate, but an 
Imam is not essential, and there has not been a generally recognized one since 
early in the nineteenth century when the rulership became ‘hereditary’ in the 
Albu Sa‘id dynasty. Imams appearing in the interior, mainly since 1913, have 
gained as much authority as the weakness of successive Sultans has permitted 
but this has not altered the status of the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman, which 
is not, as Mr Morris suggests, a British-protected State. Its independence was 
recognized in 1862 by Britain and France and since early in the last century 
Britain has pursued a policy of safeguarding its territorial integrity. The 
Buraimi oasis has always been held to be in the Arab Province of Uman and 
down till 1869, when the Sultan expelled the Wahhabis, Britain consistently 
intervened on his behalf. Since that time the oasis has been free of Saudi rule. 
British assistance to the Sultan does not, therefore, date from any idea that 
there might be oil in the neighbourhood. 

Mr Morris regards himself ‘as a chip in the huge antique mosaic of imperial- 
ism’ (p. 159), but it is unfortunate that he should persuade others that the Buraimi 
affair was a piece of imperialism to be applauded, right or wrong. It is a pity, 
too, that he adopts a rather patronizing, condescending tone in writing about the 


Sultan, but he confesses (p. iv) that he did not think of the Arabs ‘as being of 
quite the same species as . . . myself’. H. INGRAMS 


THE IDEAS OF ARAB NATIONALISM. By Hazem Zaki Nuseibeh. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell University Press, 1956; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 
xlli+227 pp. Index. $4. 30s. 

Dr HAZzEM ZAKI NUSEIBEH is an Arab intellectual who has occupied high posi- 

tions in the Jordanian Civil Service. His book is an attempt to explore the 

origins and development of Arab nationalism, the first such attempt in English 

since George Antonius’ Avab Awakening (London, 1938). 

Dr Nuseibeh is deeply read in the literature of his subject, and the long 
quotations he gives from earlier writers on Arab nationalism will be of great 
value to those who do not read Arabic; though, as the preface is dated March 
1956, the reader should not expect to find references to the later manifestations 
of Arab nationalism in Egypt and elsewhere. Indeed, the approach is highly 
abstract, and there are few references to contemporary political problems. 
Dr Nuseibeh’s own view appears to be that the unity of the Arab nation is 
greater than the differences which at present divide the Arab States, though he 
is careful to point out that the term ‘Arab’ does not possess ethnic significance, 
for if it did it might exclude the Egyptians. Similarly, he does not appear to 
regard Islam as one of the things on which Arab unity is based since, as he points 
out, the Christian Arabs have provided many of the leaders of the movement. 
On the other hand, he is one of those who believe that there is a fundamental 
contradiction between Islam and Communism, since Islam accepts co-operation 
rather than conflict as its point of departure. He is also of the opinion that, as 
the Arab Communists have failed to accommodate themselves to Arab national- 
ism, Arab nationalism too is incompatible with Communism. It is a truism that 
Arab nationalism is one of the great forces at work in the world today; and the 
value of Dr Nuseibeh’s book, even if in parts it is heavy going, is that it does 
provide the Western reader with something like a philosophical interpretation 
of the movement. BICKHAM SWEET-EscoTt 


JORDAN. Ed. by Raphael Patai. New Haven, Conn., Human Relations Area 
Files, 1957. xii+391 pp. Illus. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $8.75. 

Tuts handbook on Jordan contains a remarkable mass of information for anyone 

in search of facts about the country, but it fails to give the reader a picture 
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either of the place or of its inhabitants. One cannot, however, fail to admire the 
industry and application of those who have obtained and collated the vast sum 
of knowledge which the volume contains. 

The amount of material provided on the subject of Jordanian tribes appears 
to be impressive but it does not stand up to detailed examination. Lacunae and 
inaccuracies are present and the map showing tribal areas, like all other maps of 
its kind, gives only an approximate idea of where people of a certain tribe 
might be found, without including others. There is a useful bibliography of 
recommended further reading. ALEC SEATH KIRKBRIDE 


EFFORT FOR Propuctivity: The Story of the Israel Institute of Productivity. 
By David Krivine. Introduction by David Moushine. Tel Aviv, Israel 
Institute of Productivity, 1956. 30 pp. Illus. 


THIs pamphlet is by the resident representative of the I.L.O. in Israel. It de- 
scribes the admirable activities of the Israel Productivity Institute since it was 
established, in November 1951, jointly with the Israel Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the General Federation of Jewish Labour under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Labour. Through training courses for both management and labour 
the Institute has succeeded in raising productivity and thereby lowering the 
prices of Israel’s products for export. This involves, however, a constant battle, 
as every new wave of immigrants—most of whom have to be retrained—tends 
to lower productivity once more. EDWIN SAMUEL 


Cyprus: A Portrait and an Appreciation. By Sir Harry Luke. London, 
Wellington, Toronto, Sydney, Harrap, 1957. 190 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 
2Is. 


Few contemporary political problems have deeper or more tangled roots in 
history than that of Cyprus. Sir Harry Luke’s book will therefore have an 
interest not only for students of Mediterranean history, art, and civilization, 
but also for all students of international affairs who are aware that no such 
problem comes into existence ready-made or can be examined in detachment 
from its past history. Apart from one last chapter on enosis, somewhat over- 
charged with moral indignation, Sir Harry Luke’s Cyprus is partly a study of 
the history and antiquities of the island (reinforced by dozens of excellent 
photographs) and partly a collection of personal reminiscences. It leans heavily 
on Sir George Hill’s monumental History of Cyprus (the fourth and last volume 
of which Sir Harry Luke edited), but it contains some original material: for 
instance, a new contribution to the study of the origins of Shakespeare’s 
Othello. The book is written with all the accustomed wit and charm which the 
author’s name leads readers to expect. C. M. WooDHOUSE 


Les CHANCES ECONOMIQUES DE LA COMMUNAUTE FRANCO-AFRICAINE. By 
Pierre Moussa. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1957. 273 pp. Maps. 
Tables. Bibliog. Frs. goo. 


M. PIERRE Moussa, the head of the Economic Division of the Ministry of 
Overseas France, has produced in this excellent book the first comprehensive 
account of the economic relations between Metropolitan and Overseas France 
which has appeared for many years. The book is divided into three parts, of 
which the first, and longest, discusses what he calls ‘the old equilibrium’ and sets 
out to describe the practical consequences which have resulted from the French 
conception of the economic arrangements appropriate between a metropolitan 
country and its overseas territories. The second part deals with the emergence 
of factors which threaten this traditional conception and the continuance of the 
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economic relationships in which it has hitherto been expressed. These include 
the growth of competition between Metropolitan France and its overseas 
territories, not only in certain aspects of primary production (e.g. soft wheats 
from North Africa, rice, and, above all, Algerian wine) but also in the beginnings 
of industrial development in some overseas territories (e.g. the processing of 
groundnuts, sugar refining, and flour milling). In this section are included short 
but very useful accounts of some recent instances of such conflicts which have 
attained considerable notoriety but of which it is extremely difficult to find 
comprehensive and untendentious accounts. Taken together, these two parts of 
the book constitute not only a clear and comprehensive description of the 
economic arrangements of the French Union but virtually the only one avail- 
able. 

The last part, entitled “Towards a New Symbiosis’, is of considerable interest 
but is much more ‘loaded’: essentially, it is a reply to the kind of thinking which 
has recently become so prevalent among many sections of French opinion, both 
at home and overseas, according to which the overseas territories represent a 
disastrous drain on French investment finance which could be better used at 
home in making the French economy more capable of standing on its own feet 
against competition from other industrialized countries and less dependent on 
its highly protected overseas markets. M. Moussa’s discussion of these problems 
leads to the conclusion that the French effort must be maintained not only in 
the interests of the overseas territories but also in those of Metropolitan France, 
and outlines the intellectual basis for much of the current anxiety to see these 
economic relationships readjusted within the wider framework of the European 
Common Market. It is perhaps more interesting than wholly convincing, but 
everyone concerned either with the economic relations between the richer and 
poorer parts of the ‘free’ world, or with the major political issues which now 
confront the French, should read this important and lucid book. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


AIMEE ET SOUFFRANTE ALGERIE. By Jacques Soustelle. Paris, Plon, 1956. 
307 pp. Illus. Frs. 750. 


VERITES SUR L’AFRIQUE DU NorbD. By Pierre Boyer de Latour. Preface by 
Emile Roche. Paris, Plon, 1956. xx-+-204 pp. Map. Frs. 600. 


M. JACQUES SOUSTELLE was a distinguished young anthropologist and writer 
when French affairs claimed him and he became a follower of General de Gaulle 
during the second World War. His researches had led him to Mexico, and his 
experience of life in conditions of a tribal and under-developed society were to 
be a useful preparation for his term of office in Algeria. Moreover, as a member 
of the French resistance headquarters and provisional government he had lived 
in Algiers, and he speaks with great sympathy and affection of that land which 
he knows well. He had administrative knowledge, he held liberal, forward- 
looking views, he was, as a French Deputy, well versed in national and inter- 
national politics. It is a measure of the Algerian tragedy’s size that a man of 
his integrity and ability quite failed to comprehend the depth of the upheaval 
shaking that country and that he was compelled to leave Algeria at the end of 
his mission in a state a good deal worse than he had found it. 

M. Soustelle was appointed Governor General of Algeria by M. Pierre 
Mendés-France a few days before the latter ceased to be Prime Minister, in 
February 1955. Confirmed by the Cabinet of M. Edgar Faure, he took over a task 
which had already become a difficult and ungrateful one. Since November 
1954 revolt had been simmering in Algeria, and in the Aurés mountains bands of 
guerrilias—know as fellagha—were resisting all attempts by regular army units 
to eradicate them and were terrorizing the population. The new Governor 
General reorganized warfare in the Aurés and armed local volunteer formations 
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who gradually put an end to the magquis in that region; he tried to strengthen 
the Algerian administration which he found understaffed and too remote from 
the rural population—citing as an example that three or four times as many 
gendarmes were employed in France as in any comparable district of Kabylia, 
one of the most densely populated rural areas in the world (p. 42). He created 
more schools and obtained from the French Government higher credits for 
public works and investment in industry. He advocated political and economic 
(including budgetary) integration of Algeria with France which would have im- 
plied absolute equality of all citizens, irrespective of race and religion, and the 
application of at least the principles of French social legislation to Algeria; 
and he pointed out quite justly that the rebellion was not a popular movement 
but was sustained by a number of ‘agitators’, reinforced and encouraged by 
powers beyond the frontiers. 

But all was in vain. The wave of Arab nationalism which arose during the 
last forty years had developed into a flood that no administrative reforms, no 
economic measures, no concessions, and no amount of paternal government 
could stem. M. Soustelle sees the war against the French ascendancy in Algeria 
as a plot by Egyptians, Russians, and Americans, in league with unpatriotic, 
treacherous Frenchmen, to weaken and reduce France to insignificance. He 
does not appear to see that the ferment in Algeria is part of the awakening of the 
Arab world and all of one piece with the long-drawn-out struggle for independ- 
ence successfully accomplished by Tunisia and Morocco, and that the struggle 
exists in Algeria despite the fact that the country has no national identity of its 
own and a European minority many times as large as that of its neighbours, the 
former Protectorates. It is perfectly true that the war is unpopular with the 
Muslim masses and that it receives its chief impetus and support from abroad— 
mainly from Cairo. M. Soustelle publishes documents (Annexes VIII—XII]) to 
show that the principal effort of the nationalist rebels has been directed towards 
turning the Muslim population against the French, an effort achieved by 
terrorism as much as by propaganda. It needed strong pressure to produce the 
spark that ignited the revolt against France, and perhaps only the reaction of 
the French settlers, first nervously, then violently intransigent, ensured that the 
fire spread until it became a conflagration. It is even possible that had the 
Statute of Algeria of 1947 been conscientiously and liberally applied catastrophe 
might have been avoided. But Arab nationalism in revolt and triumphant in 
Tunisia and Morocco without a parallel movement in Algeria is hardly conceiv- 
able. And so is integration of Algeria with France. 

M. Soustelle is bitter about French politics and the attacks and frustrations 
he had to endure whilst at his post in Algiers (p. 104 and passim). His heaviest 
sarcasms are reserved for those Frenchmen who, in ignorance of Algeria, and for 
‘progressive’, ‘Christian’, or ‘humanitarian’ reasons, plead for negotiations with 
the rebel leaders who are ‘reactionary, godless, and brutal’, and he adds: ‘We 
are only gathering the fruits of our intellectual anarchy and the chaos of our 
institutions!’ (p. 138). The end of his tour of duty came after the General Elec- 





tion of January 1956. An immense crowd of European settlers filled the streets © 


and quays of Algiers on the day of his departure and tried to — him from 
leaving, shouting and chanting: ‘Ne partez pas! Ne partez pas!’ (p. 254). 
General Boyer de Latour, with many years of service in North Africa, played 
a leading, if fleeting, part in the events that led to France’s relinquishment of 
power in Tunisia and Morocco. He found himself the last Resident General, 
first in Tunis for one year and then in Rabat for two months, at the moment in 
each Protectorate when this office was abolished and replaced by that of High 
Commissioner. His account of the last years of French rule is a rehearsal of the 
sad history of muddled diplomacy, force, and concessions, often applied wrongly 
and mostly too late. M. Emile Roche, who provides an interesting foreword, 
understands the political issues better than the author. E. A, ALPORT 
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Moroccan DRAMA, 1900-1955. By Rom Landau. London, Hale, 1956. 430 pp. 
Map. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 

Moroccan Drama describes the political events in, and the historical background 
of, Morocco from 1g00 to the day in November 1955 when the exiled Sultan 
Muhammad V returned to his palace in Rabat. The author has visited the coun- 
try several times and already published a considerable number of articles and 
books on the subject. The present work is less harshly critical of the French and 
Spanish regimes than some of Mr Landau’s earlier writings, and can be taken as 
an objective appraisal. On the vexed question of the extent to which the Pro- 
tectorate regime in the French zone was organized primarily in the economic in- 
terest of the Moroccans or the protecting Power, the author presents the two 
points of view in successive chapters and leaves it to the reader to decide for 
himself. The method is fair enough, but the reader can hardly be expected to 
come to a decision of his own on a very complicated subject on the basis of two 
brief chapters. Moroccan Drama is, in fact, a competent piece of reporting by 
a practised writer who quotes very extensively from books and newspapers. 
Though these extracts are taken from the best sources available, the reader will 
probably regret that the author seems to rely so largely on them instead of on 
his own experiences and observation. With these reservations, the book is an 
excellent compilation which goes a long way to supply the needs of the English 
reader who has hitherto had to rely almost entirely on foreign sources. 

The bibliography contains some seventy-five useful titles, but gives nothing 
in Spanish later than 1919. Mention should surely have been made at least of 
the various publications of Tomas Garcia Figueras on the former Spanish Zone; 
of F. Valderrama Martinez’s works on education in that area; of Enrique 
Arquez’s Tres Sultanes a Porfia de un Reino; and of Eduardo Maldonado’s El 
Rogut. NEVILL BARBOUR 


AFRICA 


West Arrica: A Study of the Environment and of Man’s Use of it. By R. J. 
Harrison Church. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1957. 
xxvii+547 pp. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. Tables. Index. 45s. 


WITHIN two years Longmans have issued two books dealing with similar aspects 
of West Africa, though viewed from very different points of view. The first, 
F. J. Pedler’s Economic Geography of West Africa (1955), studied the forms of 
economic activity resulting from certain geographical facts—soils, climate, 
pests, and people. The second, by Dr Harrison Church, presents a more orthodox 
view of geography, as evidenced by its subtitle, ‘A Study of the Environment 
and of Man’s Use of it’; and, in complete contrast to Mr Pedler, Dr Harrison 
Church claims to have adopted ‘the regional approach . . . because, contrary to 
widespread belief, there is much regional variety in West Africa, a fact well 
understood by its peoples’ (p. vii). ‘Development will fail’, he states (p. viii), 
‘unless it is based upon a regional appraisal of the physical, economic and human 
resources.’ 

Professional geographers, while agreeing with this last suggestion, may differ 
in their assessment of the author’s success in his treatment of a sub-continent in 
terms of its regional geography; but they will all welcome this long, careful, and 
reasonably detailed geographical study of an area in which, strangely enough, 
the closeness of the links between man and environment has so often been 
ignored, or forgotten, or else has been taken for granted and so not subjected to 
any analysis. A great deal has been brought together in the text and in the 
numerous maps and photographs from sources previously scattered or unco- 
ordinated. The author has drawn widely upon published literature, much of it 
not in English, as well as upon his own inquiries and travels in West Africa. The 
result is a comprehensive reference book for a part of Africa that constitutes an 
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exceptionally complex ‘mosaic of political units and contrasting policies’ (p, 
532) where four European Powers, together with Liberia and Ghana, ‘pursue 
their divergent and often contradictory aims’ (p. 532). 

The volume is divided into three parts: the first deals with the physical basis 
and the second with the resources and their development. The third part, 
occupying two-thirds of the whole, describes each of the political divisions, 
Though there are new elements in the first two parts, notably in the chapter on 
climate, it is the regional section that is the author’s special contribution and 
by which the work will be very largely judged. The setting forth in a tidy and 
systematic manner of many of the geographical facts of the various territories 
does underline, not only for geographers but for all who are concerned with West 
African affairs, the significance of the environmental conditions of what the 
author calls (p. viii) ‘a delightful part of a fascinating and developing continent’. 
This book may explain some of the fascination, and perhaps help towards the 
sound development, of those parts of Africa where some of the most interesting 
and encouraging political experiments in the Commonwealth are taking place, 

R. W. STEEL 


West AFRICA AND THE COMMONWEALTH. By Dennis Austin. London, Penguin 
Books, 1957. 124 pp. (African Series. Ed. by David and Helen Kimble.) 2s 
Tuis latest addition to a useful series of Penguins is an admirable and timely 
handbook for students of Commonwealth affairs and for West Africans in 
particular. The author is a historian who has been teaching in the Institute of 
Extra-Mural Studies in Ghana since 1949. His purpose here is to set out as 
clearly and concisely as possible the political situations and their problems in 
Nigeria and Ghana on the eve of self-government and then to place them in 
their historical perspective and in their relationship to the Commonwealth as it 
is today. He begins, therefore, with an objective and well-balanced analysis of 
the position in West Africa in terms of nationalism and self-government, and 
follows this with four historical chapters which trace the outlines of British 
colonial policy and the steady evolution of Empire into Commonwealth from 
the Durham Report of 1839 through the Statute of Westminster to the present 
time. Wherever appropriate, parallels with the West African situation are 
drawn, and the book ends with a sound chapter on the structure of the modern 
Commonwealth, on the constitutional, economic, and strategic bonds which 
hold it together, and on some of the advantages which membership has to offer. 
A reading list is added, and other appendices include the texts of the Statute of 
Westminster, the legislation establishing the independence of Ceylon, and the 
Ghana Independence Bill. It is perhaps a pity that more attention could not 
have been given in the last chapter to the common heritage of culture and ideals, 
which perhaps lies nearer the heart of Commonwealth unity than anything else. 
It is a pity too that, although this scholarly little book was written before 
Ghana came into being, its publication should have been delayed until now, but 
it will still have a particular value for Nigerians and, if they read it, for Malayans 
and West Indians. For this country it should become a much needed textbook 
for Commonwealth studies in sixth-forms and Universities, and it could do 
much to remedy the prevailing ignorance about the Commonwealth among 
otherwise reasonably well-informed people. KENNETH BRADLEY 


Guana: A Brief Political and Economic Survey. Prepared by the Information 
Department, R.I.I.A. Mimeographed. London, Oxford University Press 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1957. 65 pp. Map. 
(Chatham House Memoranda.) 5s. 

Tuis Memorandum provides a great deal of accurate, up-to-date reference 

material about Ghana at a very opportune time. It is entirely factual. It is 

divided into four sections of which the first (31 pp.) gives an outline of the 
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political history of the country up to and including its new Constitution. The 
second (5 pp.) describes the development of Local Government and the Civil 
Service. The third (4 pp.) describes the present state of social services, and the 
fourth (25 pp.) is a surprisingly comprehensive economic survey. The map is 
clear. The booklet will, at the price, be a very good investment for businessmen, 
teachers, journalists, and lecturers. KENNETH BRADLEY 


VERS LA PROMOTION DE L’ECONOMIE INDIGENE: Compte rendu du colloque 
colonial sur l'économie indigéne (9-13 janvier 1956). Introduction by 
Henri Janne. Brussels, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Université libre de 
Bruxelles, 1956. 608 pp. Bel. frs. 275. 

Tuts volume reproduces the papers presented at a conference held in Brussels in 

January 1956 under the auspices of the Institut de Sociologie Solvay on the 

subject of the ‘native economy’, with special reference to the Belgian Congo and 

Ruanda-Urundi. There have been a number of symposia of this kind relating 

to Africa in recent years, but the quality of this one was evidently well above 

average. 

The conference was divided into two sections, one dealing with economic 
questions and one dealing with legal issues, and for the most part with problems 
connected with the law of real property. In the economic section there is much 
interesting material about social and economic developments in the Belgian 
Congo, notably the papers on the controlled smallholdings (lottisements), on the 
development of co-operatives, and recent experience of technical education, 
besides an interesting account of the native welfare fund. Of more general 
interest perhaps are the paper on the problems of the provision of credit for 
African enterprise by Professor Leduc and that by Professor Gourou on an 
Ivory Coast experiment in the modernization of African palm plantations. 

The work of the legal commission was somewhat more coherent in that 
almost all the papers dealt with the problems of land tenure. It included some 
useful accounts of land tenure arrangements in Italian and Portuguese terri- 
tories as well as in Madagascar and the Cameroons, French West Africa, and the 
Congo. There is also a paper summarizing the views on African land tenure of the 
East African Royal Commission, which was presented on behalf of the African 
Studies Branch of the Colonial Office. It is somewhat ironic that this should be 
preceded by Dr Mair’s able paper on the contribution of social anthropology to 
the study of changes in African land rights, which constitutes an effective, if 
oblique, critique of the somewhat simpliste views of the Royal Commission. 

It is difficult for any one person to assess the quality of papers which cover 
so wide a range as do those in this volume, but there is no doubt that some of 
them are of high quality, many of them contain information not easily available 
elsewhere, and all of them will be of considerable interest to students of con- 
temporary African economics. — KENNETH ROBINSON 


La VAI®uk POLITIQUE ET SOCIALE DE LA TUTELLE FRANCAISE AU CAMEROUN. 
By Marcei Nguini. Mimeographed. Aix-en-Provence, La Pensée Uni- 
versitaire for the Université Aix—Marseille, 1956. vi+224 pp. Bibliog. 
Frs. 1,400. 

Tus study of the political and social aspects of French administration in the 

Cameroons is of considerably more interest than the usual run of doctoral 

theses in law in French Universities. Although it is organized in a way which 

makes it, at first sight, appear as legalistic in conception as French studies of this 
kind generally are, it in fact contains some very interesting material on the 
experience of elections in the Cameroons and on political parties there. Material 
of this kind is very hard to come by on French territories in Africa, and this 
contribution is doubly welcome in that it comes from a native of the Cameroons. 
In contrast to the account of political parties, the section on trade unions is 
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slight and the discussion of health services somewhat conventional. Nor does 
the section on education, both government and missionary, add much to what 
is known from the reports of the French administration to the Trusteeship 
Council. These, however, are minor criticisms of a book which provides much 
of interest to the student of government and politics in contemporary Africa. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Asta: A Regional and Economic Geography. 9th rev. ed. By L. Dudley Stamp. 
London, Methuen; New York, E. P. Dutton, 1957. xvii+726 pp. Dia- 
grams. Maps. Index. 55s. 

Tus completely revised and reset new edition of a well-known standard work 

will be generally welcomed by students and teachers alike. Since 1929, when the 

original volume appeared, no other part of the world has seen such great changes 
as has Asia, where the empires and colonies of Britain, France, Holland, America, 
and Japan have given place to new self-governing nations. Professor Dudley 

Stamp has drawn on information and experience obtained in his recent travels 

in Asia, which have covered almost the whole of Southern Asia from Turkey to 

Malaysia, and on much help from geographers in many of the countries of Asia 

in his effort to make the present edition as up to date as possible. Particularly 

valuable and informative are the pages dealing with Arab Asia and Indonesia, 
regions where the complexities of local politics and economics are liable to 
bewilder the Western reader, and the short chapter on Cyprus. The Indo- 

Pakistan sub-continent receives very careful treatment, and a map inserted 

after completion of the book gives the new state (provincial) boundaries of 

India. One could have wished for a little more light on some of the Communist 

countries, particularly the lands of Soviet Central Asia, which figure so largely 

in the plans of the leaders of Russia. BERNARD FONSECA 


PARLIAMENT IN INDIA. By W. H. Morris-Jones. London, New York, Toronto, 
Longmans, Green, 1957. xii+417 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 35s. 


THE first full-scale study of an Indian political institution, based on direct study 
of the legislatures at work, comes from an author who is now Professor of Politi- 
cal Theory and Institutions at Durham University and who was a constitutional 
adviser to the Viceroy during the transfer of power. He is aware of the contra- 
dictory temptations facing the British observer who tries to assess development: 
‘The former critic of India’s nationalist aspirations must tend to look for failures 
to support his earlier doubts; the former friend must with equal force and for 
similar reasons find himself drawn to emphasize the good points. And each, in 
attempting to correct for bias, may fall into the other’s error’ (pp. 332-3). 

The author wisely relies on facts and even on statistics to help him to present 
a very objective picture. After describing the development of parliamentary in- 
stitutions under the British, he passes to the working of the central and state 
legislatures, concentrating on the former. He examines such data as the age and 
personal background of M.P.s, the working of parties, and the development of 
parliamentary procedure. He tries to assess achievements by India’s national 
needs rather than by the yardstick of what happens in Britain, without over- 
looking the common democratic ideals of both countries. 

Summing up, he applies four criteria and examines three objections to come 
to a heartening conclusion. On the first test, Parliament’s use for airing griev- 
ances, question time and adjournment motions are found to be effectively em- 
ployed, while various interests have found fairly well recognized spokesmen in 
Parliament. Next, as a legislative body, Parliament’s output has been impres- 
sive, and well considered after due discussion of principles involved. Here not 
only the civil services in the background but Parliament itself must get due 
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credit. Third, as a control on the executive, though many members are new to 
the task and the Congress Party is so strong, Parliament is doing its duty. The 
Party has had to take note of criticism from its own members and from parlia- 
mentary committees. Parliamentary control over public corporations, especi- 
ally those involving one or more states, is something to be worked out in the 
future. Finally, Parliament has kept the public interested in its doings, as the 
well filled galleries and news-space given to it by the press testifies. 

Professor Morris-Jones tries to answer the criticisms that Parliament is a 
foreign institution with no chance of permanence in India, that loyalties to caste 
and locality make parliamentary life based on political principle an unreality, 
and that Parliament is a fagade cloaking authoritarianism. On the last point he 
stresses that British experience has shown that one man’s domination of the 
political scene has not unduly distorted the working of Parliament. ‘The Indian 
Parliament, for all the valuable influence of the Prime Minister, will still make 
very adequate sense when Pandit Nehru is no longer there’ (p. 329). 

His conclusion is cheering: ‘In any event the story here is unmistakably a 
story of success. As such it is less exciting than a story of crisis and failure. But 
then, in politics, if nowhere else, excitement is not a virtue’ (p. 339). 

BERNARD FONSECA 


THE STATE AND THE CITIZEN. By K. M. Panikkar. Bombay, Calcutta, New 
Delhi, Madras, Asia Publishing House, 1956. 154 pp. Rs. 6-12. 13s. 6d. 

In an interval between being Indian Ambassador in Cairo and becoming Am- 
bassador in Paris, Sardar K. M. Panikkar delivered a remarkable series of 
convocation and other addresses to Indian Universities. These have been 
collected and published, and their merit deserves this. They touch on most of 
the generalized political and social problems which are engaging, or ought to 
engage, the educated public in India. Some of them caused a good deal of 
commotion when they were given, in particular one at the Tagore foundation 
at Santineketan, in which he attacked some of the current misconceptions and 
vulgarisms in Hinduism about the virtues of poverty and the simple life. He 
deplores the continuing habit in India of thinking that Indian civilization is 
spiritual and Western civilization is material. He deplores also the over- 
valuation of the civilization of North India, and the undervaluation of that of 
the South. In the introduction Sardar Panikkar defines some of the questions 
of political philosophy, especially those of the relation of citizen and State, 
with which Indian thinkers ought to be dealing in the circumstances of India in 
its present transition. It is sad that up to the present the Indian national 
movement has not been accompanied by any novel ideas on politics, except for 
those of Mr Gandhi. Perhaps Sardar Panikkar, having asked the questions, may 
devote the next part of his career to finding the answers. Guy WINT 


Tue INDIAN EXPERIENCE WITH DEMocraTic ELEctTions. Ed. by Margaret W. 
Fisher and Joan V. Bondurant. Berkeley, University of California, 1956. 
200 pp. Tables. Maps. Bibliog. (Indian Press Digests—Monograph 
Series. No. 3.) $1.50. 

Tuts exhaustive study of the Indian elections of 1951-2 is essentially a source 

document which should be of value (a) to prospective candidates in future 

Indian elections who might profit by the information set forth on the Indian 

elector’s special characteristics, and (b), to all students of political science. It 

maintains the high standard of thorough and careful compilation to which pre- 
vious monographs in this series from Berkeley have accustomed us. The main 
subjects analysed are India’s electoral law and the machinery of its administra- 
tion, the 1951-2 results, trends revealed, political parties, Indian press comment, 
state elections in Travancore-Cochin, P.E.P.S.U., and Andhra, elections in the 
special territories of Bilaspur, Chandernagore, and Pondicherry, causes of 
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by-elections, petitions, corrupt practices, etc., the role of the courts, preparations 
for the 1957 elections, anda mass of statistical tables.» JOsSLEYN HENNESSY 


CAPTURED IN TIBET. By Robert Ford. London, Toronto, Wellington, Sydney, 
Harrap, 1957. 256 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 18s. 

ROBERT Forp, one of the very few Europeans to be employed by the Tibetan 
Government, was in charge of their wireless stations on the Chinese frontier in 
1950 when the Communists invaded Tibet. He was captured and spent four and 
a half years in Chinese prisons. 

In addition to a perceptive and sympathetic picture of his life in East Tibet, 
Mr Ford gives a unique and valuable account of the Chinese invasion. While it 
corrects the slander that the Tibetans collapsed without a fight, it shows some- 
thing of the weakness and faction that emerged when their sheltered existence 
was exposed to external attack at a time when their proper leader, the Dalai 
Lama, was still a minor; but it shows, too, the deep sources of strength in the 
devotion and stalwart bravery, the true friendliness and loyalty of many in- 
dividual Tibetans. Mr Ford writes of his prolonged indoctrination in the squalid 
misery of Chinese prisons with a scrupulous honesty which wins sympathy and 
admiration. He was never subjected to physical violence, but that threat was 
always present during years of unremitting mental pressure. His conscience was 
clear of the murder and espionage with which he was charged; but to win 
respite from the insistent reforming zeal of his accusers he invented other 
‘crimes’ in the reality of which by constant repetition he almost came to 
believe. It is encouraging that a mind basically decent and honourable can yield 
so little to such continuous battering, twisting, and humiliation and can emerge 
unwarped, even strengthened. 

Both parts of this notable book help in different ways to dissolve the legend 
of Communist invincibility, for the Tibetans have not been mastered any more 
than Ford was mastered. H. E. RICHARDSON 


WESTERN ENTERPRISE IN INDONESIA AND MALAYA: A Study in Economic 
Development. By G. C. Allen and Audrey G. Donnithorne. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1957. 321 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 

Tuts is a comprehensive survey of Western economic enterprise in South-East 

Asia since 1800, and it courageously attempts to ‘gaze into the crystal’ at this 

difficult time. 

In an impressive tribute to Dutch and British achievements—without which 
neither of the countries concerned ‘would have advanced beyond the primitive 
material circumstances still characteristic of their near neighbours’ (p. 265)—the 
authors stress the effects produced on the Asian peoples: on the Chinese immi- 
grants with their natural intelligence and energy who have absorbed the lessons 
of the West and now bid fair to surpass their teachers, and of whom the more 
conservative are spiritually the heirs of the liberal ‘opportunity’ societies created 
by the colonial Powers, and prepared to continue in that tradition; on the 
native Malaysians who, on the other hand, have virtually played no part in 
major entrepreneur functions, and who tend sullenly to resent their own lack of 
economic progress. 

In Indonesia the Chinese constitute a small minority; in Malaya they are 
half the population, so a ‘Chinese future’ is more likely in Malaya. Such a 
‘future’ might prove to be a Communist one, and indeed such a solution might be 
forced on Indonesia. But at the moment the significant factor is the difference 
in the results produced by Western ideas on two very different races. 

The authors might have stressed the growing breach between Singapore and 
the Federation, and how the isolationism of the latter is shown by the erection 
of tariff barriers against Singapore and the development of Port Swettenham at 
the expense of Singapore. With a population so largely composed of youthful 
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and militant Chinese, Singapore may appear superficially less stable, but in 
the Federation the tense uneasy balance between the races makes for a 
fundamentally more explosive situation, with the Malays using their political 
ascendancy to ‘compensate’ for their economic weakness. 

The forecast for Indonesia is truly bleak, but the authors, on the analogy of 
Japan a hundred years ago, hint that an economic renaissance of the Malaysian 
peoples there is possible. But there can be but little parallel between the Japan- 
ese of those days and the rather sulky nationalism of the Indonesian of today; 
and in 1860 there was no international Communism to bedevil the issue. 

One can heartily recommend a close study of this book by all responsible 
Ministers and Civil Servants in Jakarta, Singapore, and Kuala Lumpur. 

W. C. S. CorRY 


INDONESIA IN 1956: Political and Economic Aspects. A Report prepared under 
the direction of B. H. M. Viekke. The Hague, Netherlands Institute of 
International Affairs; New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1957. 
92 pp. 

DEsPITE its title this pamphlet is not primarily a résumé of events in Indonesia 

in 1956. The economic section (somewhat less than half the text) contains no 

statistics later than 1955. The pages devoted to politics are occupied principally 
by a general review of the political parties, the army, and the psychological 
factors which have influenced the situation in recent years, and by an analysis 

of the results of the elections of 1955 and their significance. The result is a 

clear short account of the main elements in Indonesia’s politics as viewed from 

Djakarta, and of her economic problems. Although there is a passing reference 

to opinion in the outer islands, the separatist movements which developed there 

in December 1956 are not dealt with. C. D, COWAN 


GUERRILLA COMMUNISM IN MAtaya: Its Social and Political Meaning. By 
Lucian W. Pye. Foreword by Frederick S. Dunn. Princeton University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. xvi+369 pp. Index. 
$6. 45s. 

PROFESSOR PYE’s Guerrilla Communism in Malaya is the result of an unusually 

scientific approach to a subject which badly needs such treatment. The author, 

who is both sociologist and sinologue, has personally investigated, with the 
assistance of the Malayan authorities, the psychology and motivations of sur- 
rendered adherents of the Malayan Communist Party. This is the first time that 

material from this fascinating source has been subjected to public analysis by a 

writer properly qualified for the purpose. 

As the title of the book indicates, the author is primarily concerned with the 
functioning of the Malayan Communist Party as a fighting force, and as the in- 
strument in Malaya of that aggressive modification of the Marxist creed to 
colonial and semi-colonial areas which he describes as ‘People’s Liberation Com- 
munism’. Since Professor Pye undertook his investigations in Malaya there have 
been indications that this particular strategy is being further modified in the 
direction of quasi-legal action. However, this development does not detract in 
the slightest from the topicality of Professor Pye’s findings; the psychological 
mechanism which he so clearly describes will remain the same, whatever the 
changes in the Party’s strategy or tactics, and will continue to determine the 
nature of the Communist impact on Malaya. The author has, in short, produced 
the first genuine analysis of what Communism means to the South-East Asian 
mind, and has explained how different this is from the meaning of Communism 
to the Western mind. This is a very useful contribution indeed to our knowledge. 

The book also gives a clear account of the origins and history of the Malayan 
Communist Party and adequately fills in the Malayan historical background. It 


brings the story up to the beginning of 1956. This in fact makes it entirely up to 
NN 
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date, as the course of Malayan history was obviously marking time until indepen- 
dence was formally attained this year. J. H. BRIMMELL 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


FOREIGN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA: An Historical and 
Integrated Analysis through 1948. By Yu-Kwei Cheng. Washington, 
D.C., University Press of Washington, D.C. for the American University 
and the China International Foundation, 1956. xi+278 pp. Illus. Map. 
Tables. Index. $7. 


Tuts book is by far the most impressive work on the economic history of China 
during the last century which has come to the reviewer’s attention. The author 
is clearly an extremely able economist, whose career has enabled him to have 
access to sources of information which are not generally available and of which 
he has made the fullest but duly selective use. The objective analysis of the 
factors influencing the development of China’s international trade and the 
balance of payments is supported by a wealth of statistical information, which 
should make it an invaluable work of reference for the economic historian. 

Of particular interest are the chapters dealing with the effect of the wide 
variations in the world price of metallic silver on the domestic economy and the 
balance of trade of China, and with the extent to which the visible adverse 
balance of trade which persisted over a long period was offset by overseas 
Chinese remittances and foreign investments. It was largely due to the lack 
of these sources of support in the post-war years that the import excess had to 
be paid for out of Government reserves with a consequent collapse of the 
currency. 

The book concludes with a broad revision of the industrial and economic 
resources of China at the time of the assumption of power of the Communists, 
and outlines a solution for the basic economic problems which had hindered 
China’s economic development. H. J. CoLtar 


RED DRAGON OVER CHINA. By Harold H. Martinson. Foreword by R. A. 
Syrdal. Minneapolis, Minn., Augsburg Publishing House, 1956. viii+-328 
pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. $3.50. 

Mr Martinson is an American missionary who has spent most of his life in 

China. His object is to expose the ‘terrifying blight’ of Communism. In the first 

half of his book he gives a fairly accurate account of the development of the 

Communist movement based largely on secondary sources. But his treatment of 

controversial events, such as the New Fourth Army incident, is highly suspect— 

as is the ingenuous manner in which he calculates that the Chinese Communists 
have slaughtered at least 50 million of their subjects. The disadvantage of Mr 

Martinson’s hot-gospelling style and slanted presentation is that it defeats its pur- 

pose. By discrediting the author it could make the reader regard the Com- 

munists more favourably. 

In a gruesome second half, the author allows a number of victims of Com- 
munist brutality to speak for themselves. The effect would have been height- 
ened if the narrators had been more representative; as it is they are all Chris- 
tians, landlords, or ex-members of the Kuomintang. 

RODERICK MACFARQUHAR 


THE CAUSE OF JAPAN. By Shigenori Tégd. Trans. and ed. by Tégé Fumihiko 
and Ben Bruce Blakeney. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1956. v-+372 pp. 
Index. $5. 

TOcG6 SHIGENORI was Ambassador to Berlin from 1937 to 1938 and thereafter 

served in Moscow for two years. In October 1941 he became Foreign Minister in 
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the T6js Cabinet and occupied this post during the last momentous months of 
the negotiations in Washington that led to rupture and the Pacific war. He re- 
signed in September of the following year, largely in protest at the formation of 
the Greater East Asia Ministry, but returned to the job in April 1945, and served 
as Foreign Minister in the Suzuki Cabinet during the final shattering months of 
the war. Mr Tég6 was taken into custody as a war-criminal suspect and finally 
convicted of having ‘conspired to wage aggressive war’, for which he was sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ imprisonment. He died in Sugamo Prison in 1950, 
immediately after having completed the notes which constitute the manuscript 
of the present book. 

The Cause of Japan covers the period from Mr Tég6’s return from Moscow in 
1940 until his final resignation from public life following Japan’s surrender. 
According to his foreword, Mr T6gd’s purpose was ‘neither autobiographical, nor 
the writing of an apologia for actions of mine nor yet justification of the policies 
pursued by the Japanese government; it is intended herein to describe the move- 
ment of the times as I have seen them and to consider as cultural and historical 
phenomena the events which I have observed and participated in’ (pp. 2-3). It 
is perhaps inevitable, however, given the extremely delicate and controversial 
nature of the decisions in which Mr T6gé participated during these years, that a 
good measure of personal and national self-vindication should have found its 
way into the record. This is especially conspicuous in the lengthy and most in- 
teresting section dealing with the failure of the United States—Japanese negotia- 
tions in the latter part of 1941. Mr Tégé constantly reiterates that his only real 

objective was to preserve the peace and that his failure can in large measure be 
blamed on the unreasonable and provocative attitude of the United States. The 
nub of the difficulty was of course the ‘China problem’ ; and on this issue, despite 
Mr Tégo’s frequent disagreements with the military, his attitude was in some 
ways not so very different from theirs—namely ‘that the Japanese nation could 
not accept any terms which should deprive it of the fruits of four years and a 
half of sacrifices’ (p. 155). The attack on Pearl Harbour was, in Mr Tégd’s view, 
essentially an act of self-defence and hence morally justified, the United States 
having deliberately ‘schemed to make Japan fire the first shot’ (p. 208). 

While some scholars may take issue with this particular interpretation of the 
catastrophe—and indeed with many of Mr T6g6’s other conclusions—his book is 
nevertheless an extremely valuable document of the period, not only for its 
many detailed accounts of such events as the Washington negotiations, the 
meetings of the Liaison Conference that led to the war decision, the course of 
wartime diplomacy (notably his own abortive efforts to improve relations with 
the Soviet Union), and the final steps towards surrender, but for the very clear 
picture it provides of the thinking and motivation of one Japanese statesman 
who played a major, if often frustrated, role in making this history. 

The Cause of Japan has been exceptionally well edited and translated by Mr 
Tég6’s adopted son and by Mr B. B. Blakeney, who served as defence counsel in 
the war-crimes trials. It is also provided with a valuable introduction and a 

good index. The book will be one very useful source for any future studies of this 
SC aplicatet period. I. 1. Morris 


JAPANESE Porttics: An Introductory Survey. By Nobutaka Ike. New York, 
Knopf, 1957. xiv-+300+ix pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. $5.50. 
Dr Ike, who is an American citizen, was not yet forty when he compiled the 
material which forms the subject of this book. It is a pity that his capacity for 
painstaking research is not matched by his command of language and style; 
the result is that his work is not easy to read and is marred by the use of jargon 
which adds nothing to its clarity. Nevertheless, in what claims to be no more 
than an introductory study, he has made an interesting survey of the influences 
which are brought to bear upon Japanese politics. These influences, some of 
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which are of feudal origin, are rarely if ever apparent on the surface, and by 
drawing attention to them Dr Ike has performed a service for those who seek 
to understand the intricacies of the Japanese political scene. It is not that the 
decisions reached by Japanese Governments, whether good or bad, are neces- 
sarily so different from those reached by governments in other countries; it is 
the manner in which these decisions are arrived at which so frequently puzzles 
even the trained observer. Dr Ike has furnished at any rate some of the clues, 
and his knowledge of the language has enabled him to consult a number of 
Japanese sources not available to the general reader outside Japan. _E. D. 


Tue History OF JAPAN. Rev. ed. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York, 
London, The Macmillan Company, 1957. vi+299 pp. Maps. Index. $5. 35s. 


Tuis is a new edition of Professor Latourette’s general survey of Japanese his- 
tory from the earliest times to the twentieth century, which last appeared ten 
years ago. The present edition contains fifteen chapters, of which the last is a 
new one which briefly summarizes events since the San Francisco Peace Treaty 
of 1951. This work is a succinct and balanced summary for the general reader 
and for students beginning on Japanese history. It has some useful maps to 
illustrate the various stages of Japanese expansion, a chronology of Western 
and Japanese dates, and a guide to further reading in Western secondary 
materials. F. C. JONES 


THE Tokyo TriALs: A Functional Index to the Proceedings of the International 
Military Tribunal for the Far East. By Paul S. Dull and Michael Takaaki 
Umemura. Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1957. vi+94 pp. $5. 40s. 


THE Proceedings of the I.M.T.F.E. comprise some fifty thousand mimeographed 
pages and several million words. In this great and unsystematic mass there is 
material of inestimable value to the historian; there is also much triviality and 
lawyers’ backchat. Hitherto, as the present reviewer knows from personal 
experience, the only sure way of extracting all there is to be got on any particular 
topic has been to wade through all the Proceedings. Professor Dull and Mr 
Umemura deserve most hearty thanks for providing a thorough and well- 
arranged index which is excellently adapted to the needs of the historical re- 
searcher. Somebody some day may be moved to prune and re-arrange the 
whole Proceedings; in the meantime no one who wants to use them should be 
without this Index. F. C. JONES 


A SHorT HIstory OF THE Far East. 3rd ed. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
New York, London, The Macmillan Company, 1957. xiv-+754 pp. Maps. 
Index. 42s. $6. 


Tus book is intended for the American general reader, for students, and for 
lecturers. The latest edition contains a few minor alterations and a new chapter 
to bring the narrative up to date. 


‘ 


DOCUMENTS ON COMMUNISM, NATIONALISM, AND SOVIET ADVISERS IN CHINA 
1918-1927: Papers seized in the 1927 Peking Raid. Ed. with Introductory 
Essays by C. Martin Wilbur and Julie Lien-ying How. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 195° ; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xviii+617 
pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. $8.75. 70s. 

In the spring of 1927, when the struggle for succession in the Russian Communist 

Party was reaching its climax, a number of incidents in the foreign field added to 

the anxieties and fears in Moscow. Relations with Britain were broken after the 
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police raid on Arcos, the Soviet Minister to Warsaw was assassinated, Chiang 
Kai-shek finally broke with and turned against the Chinese Communists, and 
this rupture was followed by raids on the Soviet Embassy and other Soviet 
institutions in North China, which was not yet under the control of the 
Kuomintang. 

At the time a number of publications were issued, in Chinese, Japanese, and 
English, purporting to reproduce the contents of the documents seized in these 
raids, and although they have frequently been used, with and without explicit 
misgivings, no reliable edition has been available to thé student. 

The East Asian Institute of Columbia University has now brought out an 
English translation of fifty documents seized in the raid on the offices of the 
Soviet military attaché in Peking on 6 April 1927. The volume is part of the 
Institute’s ‘Studies in the History of Chinese Communism’, and the selection 
has been made with this purpose in mind, rather than to chart or illustrate 
Soviet policy as such. 

It is a work of superb scholarship. The general question of authenticity is 
discussed in a long and careful initial chapter, and each document is preceded 
by a learned and illuminating introduction, which places it historically and 
collates and analyses with meticulous care the external evidence bearing on 
verification. Those interested in the early history of Chinese Communism—a 
field in which American scholars are far in the lead—can only acknowledge their 
great debt to Mr Wilbur and Miss How, and the staff who assisted them, for this 
indispensable addition to their sources, JANE DEGRAS 


UNITED STATES 


BritIsH Essays IN AMERICAN History. Ed. by H. C. Allen and C. P. Hill. 
London, Edward Arnold, 1957. ix-+-348 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 30s. 


Tuts collection of seventeen essays by British scholars covers the most important 
themes and developments in the United States from the drafting of the Federal 
Constitution to the present day. American constitutional theory and history, 
the continuing dilemma between individual rights and general welfare, the 
economic growth and territorial expansion of America, the immigrant contribu- 
tion to American life, the tragic colour problem of which the Civil War was but a 
phase, American militarism, and foreign policy are all discussed by specialist 
historians. 

Inevitably a collection of essays is uneven in quality, but in this work a 
high standard is maintained throughout—a tribute to the editors as well as to 
the ‘team’ of contributors. The general reader might have welcomed a fuller 
introduction to the collection and short introductory forewords to link the 
essays more closely, although ‘federal’ books have often, like federal Republics, 
outstanding merits. Some of the essays seem a little over-specialized, and 
possibly the influence of Frederick Jackson Turner overshadows this compila- 
tion overmuch. Turner’s theory put too much stress on agricultural settlement, 
and has never been adequately developed to embrace the mining frontier, let 
alone American technological advance—a rich theme and a unifying one from 
the times of Whitney and Fulton to the nuclear physicists of the ‘Manhattan 
project’. In the superb scholarly detachment of these essays, too, the American 
‘common man’, rarely a trade unionist, seems to have been relegated to the 
background. 

Some opinions expressed in these essays can be challenged, but every one 
is painstakingly accurate, judicious, and unprejudiced. Although the editors 
disavow any intention of providing a comprehensive history of the United 
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States, this collection of essays is certainly the fullest and most scholarly single- 
volume history of the Republic that has appeared on either side of the Atlantic 
in recent years. JOHN ROWE 


Joun Foster DuLLEs: A Biography. By John Robinson Beal. Foreword by 
Thomas E. Dewey. New York, Harper, 1957. xvi+-331 pp. Illus. Index. 
$4.50. 

TuIs is an account of the main features of Mr Dulles’s career by a sympathetic 

Time reporter: its publication has already caused such a furore that the State 

Department has denied that it is an ‘authorized biography’. Mr Beal contends 

that Mr Dulles as Secretary of State has on four occasions gone to ‘the brink of 

war’: during the Korean War, when the United States threatened to use tactical 
atomic weapons if the armistice were not signed; during the terminal phase of 
the war in Indo-China; during the Formosan crisis, to defend Quemoy and 

Matsu in case of an invasion attempt by Communist China (‘to provide a tre- 

mendous beef-up in the U.N. punch’ (p. r81)); and during the Suez affair last 

year. The funds promised to Nasser were withdrawn deliberately to force a 

‘show-down’ in the Middle East, says Mr Beal; it was ‘a calculated risk’ (p. 260). 

Mr Beal emphasizes the importance that Mr Dulles attaches to good relations 
with press and public. He reveals, without intending it, how much an appeaser 
he is of his home audience, and of Congress. His toughness has been visited on 
the enemy—Red China and the Soviet Union—and at times on the ally. But 
there has been no toughness with Congress, with the late Senator McCarthy, or 
with Mr Scott McLeod. Equally without intent, Mr Dulles’s policy towards 
Nasser is revealed as chancy, inconsistent, and dominated by the Northern Tier 
concept, whether or not it suited America’s allies, or suited the vast complexities 
of the Middle East. Reflecting American assumptions, Britain in the Middle 
East is seen here as a ‘colonial’ Power. 

In idiom and assumption, this is an American portrait that will alarm the 
British reader; a portrait of a dedicated, religious, forceful lawyer, adept at 
drawing up communiqués (even before conferences meet) but lacking in modesty 
and utterly lacking in humour; a clever man, who must be one of the least 
lovable figures in recent history. EsMOND WRIGHT 





THE CrucIAL DECADE: America, 1945-1955. By Eric F. Goldman. New York, 
Knopf, 1956. ix-+-298++-ix pp. Index. $4. 


A QUARTER of a century ago the late Frederick Lewis Allen demonstrated, with 
his Only Yesterday, that certain recent periods of history could be more effec- 
tively dealt with by journalists than by professional historians: his racy, flam- 
boyant chronicle, with its tendency to highlight the representative but often 
intrinsically insignificant detail, recaptured the spirit of the ‘roaring twenties’, 
and is still one of the best books on that period. One wonders, however, whether 
the same technique, which Professor Goldman applies to the ‘crucial decade’ 
1945-55, is appropriate for amore sombre, complex, and fateful period in national 
and international affairs. Is it right, for example, to give Mr Frank Costello and 
his underworld associates twice as many pages as the 1955 Geneva Conference, 
or to accord to the sexual aberrations of American teen-agers at the time of the 
Korean War the same mention as ‘massive retaliation’ and the ‘New Look’ in 
United States defence policy? 

It is a pity that Professor Goldman has not preserved a more orthodox sense 
of proportion, for some parts of the book—e.g. those dealing with the rise and 
significance of Senator McCarthy, the background and meaning of the policy of 
containment, and the battle against racial discrimination—are quite brilliant. 


C. J.C. 
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A CiTIzEN Looks AT ConGREss. By Dean Acheson. New York, Harper, 1957. 
124 pp. $2.50. 
Mr ACHESON calculates that he spent approximately one-sixth of his working 
time as Secretary of State in Washington appearing before Congressional com- 
mittees to explain and justify the foreign policies of the Truman Administration. 
He is therefore deeply conscious of the key role of the committees, believing 
them to constitute ‘the centre and focus of legislative-executive relations’ 
(p. 61) and to be the place where Congress, being least susceptible to party 
discipline, ‘gives its legislative answer to the policies of the administration’ 
. 62). 
. Using as his point of departure the premise of Woodrow Wilson’s Congress- 
ional Government (1st edition, 1885) that Congress initiates legislation and the 
President approves or vetoes it, he shows how more recent constitutional ex- 
perience, especially in matters involving the exercise of Presidential authority, 
which Wilson himself did so much to enhance, has made it necessary to reverse 
this concept. In particular he shows how undesirable it might be for the 
United States to pursue the idea, planted in Wilson’s mind by the Pendleton 
Committee Report of 1881 and nurtured by his disillusionment with the weak 
Presidential leadership of the post-Civil War era, of trying to bring its legislative 
machinery more into line with the British parliamentary pattern. This, he 
suggests, would constitute ‘an ill-suited graft upon the committee system, on the 
one hand, and the presidential system, on the other’ (p. 79), in as much as 
the presence of members of the Administration in Congress would pose a 
challenge to the authority of the committee chairmen and at the same time 
tend to give Cabinet officers ‘status and interests independent of the President’ 


(p. 79). Ck Ga 


AMERICAN DEFENCE AND NATIONAL SEcuRITY. By Timothy W. Stanley. 
Foreword by Robert Cutler. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1956. 
viii+202 pp. Charts. Bibliog. Index. $3.25. 

On Sunday 30 June 1957, the Swnday Times published a message from its well- 

informed Washington representative which stated that Mr Harold Stassen was 

negotiating in London about disarmament on the basis of instructions by the 

National Security Council, and that his instructions were not final but repre- 

sented a bargaining position which could be modified. This blazing indiscretion 

at a crucial stage of international discussions about a supreme issue of world 
policy reflects some of the inadequacies in the governmental structure and 
tradition which frames and conducts American policy. 

That structure is of an almost unbelievable complexity. That its complex 
structure and working should be understood, both by Americans themselves 
and by the allies of the United States, is so obviously important that this 
description, by an author whose qualifications include service in the Pentagon 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defence and a research fellowship in defence 
studies at Harvard, is most welcome. Mr Stanley’s account is concerned with 
organization for national security on the Executive side alone—which includes 
the President, the National Security Council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
much besides—but so omits altogether the Congressional part, which can also 
be vitally important. His readers will be grateful for the industry and clarity 
with which he has written his account, and for the wisdom which runs through it. 


JULES MENKEN 


UNDERSTANDING Minority Groups. Ed. by Joseph B. Gittler. Introduction 
by Cornelis W. de Kiewiet. New York, John Wiley; London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1956. xii+139 pp. $3.25. 26s. 

Tuts book is a compilation of a number of papers presented in 1955 at the In- 

stitute on Minority Groups in the United States, sponsored by the Center for 
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the Study of Group Relations of the University of Rochester, N.Y. Professor 
Gittler, who occupies the Chair of Sociology at the University of Rochester, is 
Director of the Center and has contributed a chapter bearing the same title as 
the book. In the preface minority groups are described as those groups whose 
members experience a wide range of discriminatory treatment and frequently 
are relegated to positions relatively low in the status structure of the American 
social system. The six pertinent chapter heads (each represents one lecture) are 
entitled: The American Catholic; the United States Indian; the American Jew; 
the American Negro; the Japanese American; and the Puerto Rican in the 
United States; but there is disappointment in store for the reader who looks for 
details of the discriminatory treatment which the groups experience. Each lec- 
turer appears to have approached his subject from a different direction. The 
chapter on the American Catholic deals, in the main, with the attitude of the 
Roman Catholic church towards racial minorities in the United States; that on 
the United States Indian with the history of government legislation, appropria- 
tions, etc.; that on the American Jew with the changes which have occurred 
within the Jewish community itself; and soon. There is much that is of interest, 
but in almost every case the lecturer has assumed in the American audience a 
degree of knowledge not likely to be enjoyed by readers outside the United 
States. Most of the lectures are brief, and the discussions which followed them 
are not published. For these reasons the book is likely to appeal only to those 
with a specialist interest in the subject, and on the whole is not likely to add 
greatly to their knowledge. BERNARD MOORE 


GoopBYE TO UNCLE Tom. By J. C. Furnas. London, Secker and Warburg, 
1956. 435 pp. Illus. Index. 30s. 


SEGREGATION: The Inner Conflict in the South. By Robert Penn Warren. New 
York, Random House, 1956. 66 pp. $1.95. 


Eacu of these books deals with the underlying facts of today’s tension in the 
Southern states of America; both are sociological studies of a particular aspect 
of the Negro question. Mr Furnas set out to debunk Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
romantic story of slavery, Uncle Tom’s Cabin; he argues that this book, by its 
world-wide circulation and the popular dramatization which brought it to hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who would never have read it, has for over a cen- 
tury been a disastrous, although often unconscious, influence on almost all 
approaches to the American Negro. What Mr Furnas in fact provides is a de- 
tailed account of what slavery really was, of the African background, or rather 
lack of background, of these uncivilized people, of their life and work on the 
plantations and in the cities of the South, and of their attempts to escape. Full 
of fascinating detail, the book is nevertheless more a collection of research data, 
strung together by an expert writer, than a definitive statement. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the last section, where Mr Furnas tries to compare Negroes 
with whites on the basis of the latest anthropological, genetic, and psycho- 
logical surveys. Here the reader is left in a state of uncertain confusion; but, to 
be fair to Mr Furnas, that is the state in which the anthropologists, the genetic- 
ists, and the psychologists themselves still seem to be. 

The main impression given by Mr Furnas is one of amazement at the progress 
made by the American Negro in the four generations since the Civil War. After 
reading his book it is impossible not to feel that Southerners have some excuse 
for insisting on racial segregation. The main impression left by Mr Warren is 
that even in the South itself, underneath the violent protests, the bitter pre- 
judice, the resentment at outside interference, it is today accepted that racial 
segregation is no longer, or only very little longer, sustainable. Mr Warren’s 
short study is a collection of well-reported interviews in which he, a Kentuckian 
returning to the South, attempted to find out what people of all classes and both 
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races really felt about the Supreme Court’s recent insistence on the uncon- 
stitutionality of racial segregation. The book gives a moving impression of the 
mental and spiritual conflict in the region today and in the individuals who live 
there. Mr Warren makes it clear that the issue is much more complicated than it 
seems to the detached outsider; he also makes it clear that in the end the ‘fifth 
column of decency’ (p. 53) will prevail, that the South must eventually escape 
from the prison of its history. NANCY BALFOUR 


THE NEGRO AND SOUTHERN Potitics: A Chapter of Florida History. By H. D. 
Price. Introduction by William G. Carleton. New York University Press, 
1957. Xviii+133 pp. Index. $5. 

ALTHOUGH mainly of value to specialist students of the American Negro and of 

United States electoral minutiae, this monograph has some appeal for the 

general reader. By its close study of the Negro in Florida politics, particularly 

since the 1944 and 1954 Supreme Court cases on the white primary and school 
segregation, it demonstrates the local character of much of the Negro problem 
and acts as a warning against hasty generalizations. Mr Price comes to the same 
conclusion as Vice-President Nixon without the expense of a trip to Ghana: 
that, because of the struggle for ‘the uncommitted peoples of Asia and Africa’, 

America can ill afford domestic segregation and racism, ‘even in terms of narrow 

self-interest’ (p. 110). GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


EDUCATION IN THE U.S.A.: A Comparative Study. By W. Kenneth Richmond. 
London, Alvin Redman, 1956. 227 pp. Index. 12s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSITY, THE CITIZEN, AND WORLD AFFaIRs. By Cyril O. Houle and 
Charles A. Nelson. Washington, D.C., American Council on Education, 
1956. xv+179 pp. Bibliog. Index. $3. 

Mr RicHMonpD has provided an informal and very sympathetic account of 
American education from kindergarten to university. His main point is that it 
is hardly possible to compare the American educational system with that of 
Britain, since the aims are wholly different. In America, the intention is not, 
primarily, to provide the child with any part of the common currency of human 
knowledge, but rather to enable him to have a series of experiences which will 
help him to grow into an integrated human being and a good American. One 
cannot, it seems, do both, and, after reading Mr Richmond’s book, it is not diffi- 
cult to see why. 

Those in search of information about the American educational system are 
likely to be irritated, for this is a book of judgements, and the facts, altheugh 
there, are seldom left to speak for themselves, It is unlikely that many English 
readers will share Mr Richmond’s enthusiasms. However, they will be in a 
somewhat better position to understand American problems in education after 
they have read his book. 

Messrs Houle and Nelson are concerned because they see on the one hand the 
increasingly important role which the United States must play in the inter- 
national community, and, on the other hand, the ignorance and apathy of large 
sections of American society regarding international affairs. It is useless to rely 
exclusively upon indirect learning through the mass media of television, the 
radio, the popular press, etc. The various segments of American society must be 
dealt with separately and approached in different ways if each is to achieve an 
integrated and sustained view of world affairs. It is the business of the univer- 
sity to think through and provide the necessary programmes. 

A great deal of this study is concerned with what may be described as 
methodology, and there is very little in it about international affairs. However, 
if one can find a short cut through all the long words, this book could provide 
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some pointers for people in countries other than the United States who are con- 
cerned with problems of adult education. Mary PROUDFOOT 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND WORLD TRADE. By Henry G. Aubrey. Oxford at 
The Clarendon Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. x-+-169 pp. 
Tables. Index. 21s. 


On the basis of the volume estimates of the Paley Report (Resources for Freedom, 
A Report by the President's Materials Policy Commission, Washington, 1952) the 
author of the above book attempts to forecast the development of the value of 
United States imports over the next two decades. Imports of the most im- 
portant food items are projected on a per capita basis, and imports of raw 
materials are derived as the difference between anticipated consumption and 
domestic U.S. output. A range of future commodity prices is assumed. On this 
basis the author estimates that the value of 1975 imports would amount to 
about two and a half times those of 1948 and nearly double those of 1952. This 
picture is strikingly different from that of the preceding quarter-century, the rise 
between 1926 and 1952 amounting (in constant dollars) to barely 37 per cent. 
The author also tries to forecast how the increase in the world’s dollar supply 
will affect the various areas, and he comes to the conclusion that present dollar 
shortages in specific areas would not be eliminated through an increase in U.S. 
imports, unless additional dollars could be channelled to them through increased 
trade with other areas that benefit directly by greater exports to the U.S.A. 
Economists and businessmen will find the section of the book dealing with 
the prospective development of some thirty major imported commodities 
interesting and useful. EDGAR PLAN 


SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: A Trend Report. Ed. by 
Hans L. Zetterberg. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1956. 156 pp. 
Bibliog. (Documentation in the Social Sciences.) $2.50. 12s. 6d. Frs. 600. 


Tuts trend report is part of a series in which an attempt is being made at com- 
prehensive international coverage of bibliographical information in the social 
sciences. The volume is in itself a series of brief trend reports by different 
authors on different aspects of the subject, and in each case the period covered 
is 1945-55. There is a useful bibliography. 

In this brief note, as I cannot survey all chapters, I shall indicate the scope 
of the chapter likely to be of most interest to readers of this Journal, namely that 
by Nathan Glazer on ‘Sociology of Ethnic Relations’. The emphasis, as we 
should expect, is on the adaptation of immigrants to their new surroundings and 
on the Negro question. The literature surveyed on this latter problem forms a 
substantial background of knowledge against which to study the present and 
future developments arising from the ‘from segregation to integration’ policy. 
For more detailed material the reader is rightly referred to the Inventory of 
Research in Racial and Cultural Relations published from 1948 to 1953 by the 
University of Chicago. BARBARA KYLE 


AMERICAN—ASIAN TENSIONS. By Robert Strausz-Hupé and others. New York, 
Praeger for the Foreign Policy Research Institute at the University of 
Pennsylvania; London, Atlantic Press, 1956. xiii+239 pp. Index. $3.75. 
255. 

Tuls is a study of the causes of tension which have arisen between the United 

States and Asia. The countries selected as examples are India, Indonesia, 

Japan, the Philippine Republic, and Egypt. The first two come under the 

general heading of ‘the temper of neutralism’, the second two under that of ‘the 
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trials of co-operation’, and Egypt is cited as an example of ‘the neutralism of 
non-co-operation’. The summary of opinion in each of these countries is illus- 
trated by numerous quotations from official and press sources. The editors, who 
contribute a final chapter on the conclusions to be drawn, are of opinion that the 
gulf between America and India is likely to widen, and that Japan should be 
treated as an equal partner, not as a subordinate. What they have to say about 
Egypt is rather inconclusive and was written before the crisis over Suez. 
F, C. JONES 


AMERICA AT THE CROSSROADS: A Challenge to Action. By Francis H. Buffum. 
Introduction by Styles Bridges. Caldwell, Id., Caxton Printers, 1956. 
123 pp. $1.25. 

Tuts little book is an exhortation to isolationist Americans (the author seems to 

ignore the existence of any other kind) to wake up and face the dangers of 

‘creeping socialism’ and Soviet Communism. To this end it consists principally 

of a potted comparison between the history and systems of government of the 

United States and the U.S.S.R. E. G. CossTIcK 


THE PEOPLE OF PUERTO Rico: A Study in Social Anthropology. By Julian H. 
Steward and others. University of Illinois Press for the College of Social 
Sciences, University of Puerto Rico, 1956. ix+540 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. $10. 


PROFESSOR STEWARD, with five assistants, has made what he describes as ‘a 
study of the life ways of two million people’. The result is a heavy volume of 
absorbing interest not only to scholars concerned in Puerto Rican sociology, but 
also to all those with general interests in any of the Caribbean islands which are 
Puerto Rico’s neighbours. 

In Part 1 Professor Steward deals at great length and somewhat ponderously 
with problems of methodology. Part 11 provides the historical background of 
contemporary Puerto Rico. Most of this material would be already well known 
to scholars from other sources. Some of it, however, which might be described as 
historical sociology, is of considerable interest. It is in Part 111 of his study that 
Professor Steward makes his-great contribution to the existing store of know- 
ledge of matters Puerto Rican.) He provides a series of five detailed field studies, 
each of which deals with a typical subculture of the island. The first, Tabara, is 
a tobacco and mixed crops municipality ; the second, San Jose, is a typical coffee 
municipality; the third, Nocora, is a government-owned sugar plantation; the 
fourth, Canamelar, is a privately owned sugar plantation; the fifth is a most 
interesting study of the prominent families of Puerto Rico. Part Iv consists of a 
summary and conclusions. 

It is Professor Steward’s thesis that the present regional subcultures of this 
island, which has been in American ownership since 1898, began to emerge 


' during the nineteenth century, when Spain, then the metropolitan Power, 


began to loosen the old restrictions on trade. The subcultures developed in 
response to the distinctive technological, social, and financial arrangements 
under which crops then began to be developed. It is possible that Professor 
Steward and his associates, in their zeal to demonstrate the exactness of socio- 
logy, may be over-simplifying the picture. In the British islands, for instance, 
where technological, social, and financial arrangements were very similar, and 
where, by and large, the same crops were grown, the life-ways of the peasants are 
very different. It is not difficult to think of many reasons for this which have 
little or nothing to do with the present material environment of the people. 

Professor Steward has some interesting theories, as, for instance, that when 
a region passes from one sovereignty to another the higher levels of culture 
adjust more rapidly and more completely than the lower levels. 
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The more one reads of this fascinating study, the more one wishes that 
similar studies were available for the other Caribbean islands. 
MARY PROUDFOOT 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


A DicTIONARY OF Potitics. By Florence Elliott and Michael Summerskill. 
London, Penguin Books, 1957. 329 pp. (Penguin Reference Books.) 4s. 


LIKE its predecessor, Walter Theimer’s Penguin Political Dictionary of 1939, this 
is primarily an encyclopaedia of international affairs. The principle of selection 
seems to be to include people and places which were in the news during the first 
ten months of 1956; thus there is an item on Poujade but not on Perdén, on 
Bandaranaike but not on Senanayake, on Segni but not on De Gasperi, on Abu 
Dhabi but not on Alexandretta. But this principle is not applied when it comes 
to political theories, on which the compilers take a wider historical sweep to in- 
clude such uncontemporary ideas as anarchism and Guild Socialism. 

It is a commendably accurate piece of work and should prove useful to a 
wide public. The next edition would be improved by the insertion of a date 
whenever population figures are given. J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


PoLiticAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: Parliaments, Parties and Press as of 
January I, 1957. Ed. by Walter H. Mallory. New York, Harper for the 
Council on Foreign Relations; London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1957. 227 pp. $3.95. 32s. 6d. 


THE Political Handbook continues to be an invaluable reference work. How- 
ever, in the 1957 edition there seems to be a certain lack of balance here and 
there; for example, while Liberia and Costa Rica are given full pages, the 
Lebanon, Syria, and Ceylon receive brief treatment among ‘Other Countries’. 
D. M. S. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER OF WORLD EVENTs: A Review of the Year 1956. Vol. 
198. Ed. by Sir Ivison Macadam assisted by Margaret Cleeve. London, 
New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1957. xix+-518 pp. Maps. Index. 
105s. 


THE greater part of the present volume is devoted to a survey of political events 
in all parts of the world. There is, however, a useful review of the year in science 
as well as sections on literature, the arts, economics, and law in the United 
Kingdom. Brief obituaries and a chronology of the year are permanent features 
of this reference book whose value is considerably increased by the speed with 
which it is published. DoroTtHy HAMERTON 


ANNUAIRE DES ORGANISATIONS INTERNATIONALES (Yearbook of International 
Organizations) 1956-57. 6th ed. Preface by Sénateur Et. de la Vallée 
Poussin. Brussels, Palais d’-Egmont for the Union des Associations Inter- 
nationales,1957. London, E. S. Tew, Esq., 9t Lyndhurst Gardens, Finchley, 
London, N.3. 1,266 pp. Bel. frs. 500. 70s. 


Tuis is the only reference book giving reliable and up-to-date information on 
both inter-governmental and non-governmental international organizations. 
Although the latest issue is published only in French, it can be used without 
great difficulty by English speakers as a full English index and a glossary are 
provided. In addition the titles of organizations have in most cases been given 
in as many as four languages. DorotHy HAMERTON 
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INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. Ed. by Jean Meynaud 
Vol. Iv. Prepared by the International Committee for Social Sciences 
Documentation in co-operation with the International Political Science 
Association. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1957. 309 pp. (Docu- 
mentation in the Social Sciences.) $6. 30s. Frs. 1,500. 


THE latest volume of this classified bibliography contains references to some 
4,500 books and articles in periodicals published in 1955. A valuable innova- 
tion is the inclusion of the abstract number for articles already analysed in 
International Political Science Abstracts. D.H 


THE EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH YEAR Book 1957-8. 6th ed. Ed. by Ronald 


S. Russell. London, Newman Neame, 1957. xxiv-+-533 pp. Tables. Index. 
50s. 


ALTHOUGH this annual contains a vast amount of up-to-date information, of 
use to anyone concerned with Commonwealth affairs, it will be of particular 
value to traders and industrialists. Economic, statistical, geographical, and 
historical details are given concerning over eighty Commonwealth countries 
and over 100 pages are devoted to raw materials and commodities. D. H. 


A HANDBOOK ON THE CONTEMPORARY MIDDLE East: Sectional Introductions 
with Annotated Bibliographies. By H. B. Sharabi. Washington, D.C., 
Georgetown University, 1956. vii+113 pp. Maps. $1.50. 


Tuls is basically a systematic bibliography of books and articles on the Middle 
East for use by American university students in Middle East subjects. Since 
1951, five major universities in the United States have established departments 
or independent centres devoted to Middle East studies. In addition, many 
smaller universities and colleges have introduced special courses on the Middle 
East. In 1955, over 500 courses in Middle East affairs were available to under- 
graduates in some 140 institutions in the United States. 

The publication divides the Middle East into five component parts—Egypt, 
the Arabian Peninsula, the Fertile Crescent, Iran, and Turkey. For each area— 
and for each country separately within the second and third areas—information 
is given about the physical aspect, the population, the political divisions, the 
political problems, and the economic conditions. The information is highly 
condensed and hence very elementary; but, as far as it goes, it is objective. In 
addition to the inserted list of corrections, there are several others to be made. 
My chief criticism is that insufficient attention is paid to cultural matters. 

EDWIN SAMUEL 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATEs. 2nd ed. Ed. by Ronald Hilton. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. xiv-+-448 pp. Index. 
$10. 80s. 


THE Handbook of Hispanic Source Materials in the United States was first pub- 
lished in 1942 and a new edition, to keep pace with the growth of American 
resources and enterprise, has long been needed. The term ‘Hispanic’ in its title 
is used to cover Spain, Portugal, and Latin America; ‘the material surveyed 
belongs to the humanities, the fine arts, and the social sciences’ ; and the Hand- 
book ranges from the Museum of Northern Arizona to the Hispanic Foundation 
of the Library of Congress on the one hand, and from the publications of the 
Cortés Society to those of the Foreign Policy Association on the other. For 
scholars it is indispensable, and in an Englishman excites feelings of envy. 
R. A. H. 
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UniTED STATES GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION MANUAL 1956-57. Revised as 
of June 1, 1956. Foreword by Wayne C. Grover. Washington, D.C., 
Government Printing Office, 1956. v-+782 pp. Index. $1. 


LIKE its predecessors, the 1956-7 edition of the Manual gives a comprehensive 
survey of the purpose and activities of the various departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government. It also describes selected quasi-official and multi- 
lateral international organizations. A valuable appendix lists defunct agencies. 


CZECH AND SLOVAK ABBREVIATIONS: A Selective List. Mimeographed. Ed. by 
Paul L. Horecky. Washington, D.C., Library of Congress, 1956. v+164 
pp. $1.25. 

Tuis list expands the abbreviations commonly used in Czechoslovakia since the 

end of the second World War for Government departments and for political, 

economic, cultural, and social bodies. In addition an English translation is 

given. D. H. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


International Relations 

Decisions 1957. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1957. 102 pp. (Headline 
Series, No. 21.) 35 cents. 

The Disarmament Question 1945 to 1956. London, H.M.S.O., 1957. 54 pp. (Central 
Office of Information Reference Pamphlet, No. 18.) 3s. 

ERDMANN, K. D., and MrssEeRscHMID, F., eds.: Geschichte in Wissenschaft und 
Unterricht. Sonderdruck aus Heft 1, 1957. Stuttgart, Ernst Klett Verlag. 11 pp. 

GruBB, Sir Kenneth G.: Coexistence and the Conditions of Peace: The Burge Memorial 
Lecture. Delivered in the Church House, Westminster, February 20th, 1957. 
London, S.C.M. Press, 1957. 24 pp. 2s. 

JENNINGS, Sir Ivor: Nationalism, Colonialism and Neutralism. Fifteenth Montague 
Burton Lecture on International Relations. University of Leeds, 1957. 12pp. 6d. 


Law 


DE VISSCHER, Charles: Theory and Reality in Public International Law. Trans. from 
the French by P. E. Corbett. Foreword by Frederick S. Dunn. Princeton 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xvi+38I pp. 
Index. $5. 30s. (French ed. reviewed in International Affairs, July 1954, 

- 357): 

rie Frederick: Extradition by Multilateral Convention. Reprinting from The 

International and Comparative Law Quarterly, October 1956. 21 pp. (pp. 549-69.) 


Economic and Social 


DARRAGH, John: Colour and Conscience: A Study of Race Relations and Colour Pre- 
judice in Birmingham. (Published by author.) 36 pp. Is. 6d. 

Mappox, James G., and ToLLEy, Howard R., with a Statement by the NPA Special 
Policy Committee on Technical Cooperation: Case Studies of Training through 
Technical Cooperation. Technical Cooperation in Latin America. Washington, 
D.C., National Planning Association, 1957. xiili+81 pp. $1.25. 

Report on Currency and Finance 1955-56. Karachi, Department of Research, State 
Bank of Pakistan, 1957. iii+164 pp. Charts. Tables. Rs. 3/8/-. 

SHAPIRO, Harry L.: Aspects of Culture. New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University 
Press, 1956. 147 pp. $2.75. 

Trano, André: Note sur l’Effet d’Imitation dans le Domaine de la Détermination du 
Salaive. Offset type. Paris, Institut de Science Economique Appliquée, 1957. 
12 pp. 

Wo tr, Charles, Jr.: Economic Development and Mutual Security: Some Problems of 
U.S. Foreign Assistance Programs in Southeast Asia. Research Memorandum 
14 August 1956. Mimeographed. Santa Monica, Calif., The Rand Corporation, 

1956. iii+75 pp. Tables. 
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United Kingdom and the Commonwealth 


Administration of the United Kingdom Dependencies. London, H.M.S.O., 1957. 
27 pp. (C.O.I. Ref. Pamphlet, No. 22.) 2s. 

Consultation and Co-operation in the Commonwealth. London, H.M.S.O., 1957. 
37 pp. (C.O.I. Ref. Pamphlet, No. 25.) 2s. 3d. 

Dates, J. H.: Canada’s Energy Prospects. Toronto, Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1957. 16 pp. 20 cents. 

Economic Development in the United Kingdom Dependencies. London, H.M.S.O., 
1957. 37 pp. (C.O.I. Ref. Pamphlet, No. 8.) 2s. 3d. 

Has.uck, The Hon. Paul: Australian Policy in Papua and New Guinea: An Address 
delivered in the Great Hall, the University of Sydney, on 4th October, 1956. George 
Judah Cohen Memorial Lecture. University of Sydney, 1956. 33 pp. 

Hastuck, The Hon. Paul: Australia’s Task in Papua and New Guinea. Seventh 
Roy Milne Memorial Lecture, Perth, September roth, 1956. Australian Institute 
of International Affairs. 30 pp. 

Industrial Development in the United Kingdom Dependencies. London, H.M.S.O., 
1957. ili+24 pp. Tables. (C.O.I. Ref. Pamphlet, No. 26.) 1s. 9d. 

Labour in the United Kingdom Dependencies. London, H.M.S.O., 1957. 38 pp. 
(C.0.I. Ref. Pamphlet, No. 23.) 2s. 3d. 

WHEELER, Harvey: The Conservative Crisis: England’s Impasse of 1931. Washing- 
ton, D.C., Annals of International Affairs, Public Affairs Press, 1956. iv-+48 pp. 


Europe 

Paviovic, K. St: Vojislav Marinkovié 1 Njegovo Doba (1876-1935). Kniga Treéa. 
Published by author, 18 Windsor Court, Moscow Road, W.2. 134 pp. 8s. 

RistER, Herbert, ed.: Schlesische Bibliographie 1952-1953 mit Nachtragen fiir die 
Jahre 1942-1951. Mimeographed. Marburg a.d. Lahn, Johann Gottfried 
Herder-Institut for the Historische Kommission fiir Schlesien, 1954. x+221 
pp. (Wissenschaftliche Beitrage zur Geschichte und Landeskunde Ost- 
Mitteleuropas, No. 18.) DM to. 

SEELER, Hans-Joachim: Die europdische Einigung und das Problem dey Gewalten- 
teilung. Mimeographed. Hamburg, Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und 
auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1957. iii+-226 pp. 

U.S.S.R. Reference Book. London, Soviet News, 1956. 56 pp. Illus. (Soviet News 
Booklet, No. 3.) 2s. 


Middle East and Africa 


African Land Tenure: Report of the Conference on African Land Tenure in East and 
Central Africa held at Arusha, Tanganyika, February 1956. A special Supple- 
ment to the Journal of African Administration, October 1956. London, H.M.S.O. 
for the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1956. 44 pp. 2s. 6d. 

CookE, Morris Llewellyn: Nasser’s High Aswan Dam: Panacea or Politics? Fore- 
word by Dewey Anderson. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Institute, 1957. 
28 pp. 25 cents. 

FontTAINE, Pierre: Dossier Secret de l’Afrique du Nord, Paris, Editions ‘Les Sept 
Couleurs’, 1957. 217 pp. Frs. 660. 

GaaTHon, A. L.: Les Problémes du Développement en Israel, Offset type. Paris, 
Institut de Science Economique Appliquée, 1957. 93 pp. (Cahier Série F., 
No. 5.) 

ZaSLOFF, Joseph Jermiah: Great Britain and Palestine: A Study of the Problem before 
the United Nations. Thése No. 81. Munich, Verlagshaus der Amerikanischen 
Hochkommission; Geneva, Librairie E. Droz for the Université de Genéve, 1952. 
xi+187 pp. Bibliog. (Etudes d’histoire économique, politique et sociale under 
the direction of Jacques Freymond and Jacques l’Huillier. II.) Frs, 1,080. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, International Affairs 4 July 1957 


Sir, 

According to Mr E. M. H. Lloyd’s review of my book Bulk Buying from the 
Colonies (International Affairs, July 1957, p. 353), two-thirds of the book ‘is 
devoted to comparative studies and statistical tables’. 

In fact, the main part of the book consists of a general assessment of bulk 
purchase as an economic policy, under three headings: (1) Effects on the 
Colonies; (2) Results for the United Kingdom; (3) Repercussions on Inter- 
national Trade. 

Mr Lloyd may disagree with the conclusions to which this assessment has 
led me, but it seems hardly fair to suppress them. Moreover he does not make 
it clear how far the last two paragraphs of the review are intended to reproduce 
statements from the book or to express his own views. ‘Orderly marketing’, in 
particular, does not belong to my vocabulary as an economist. Finally, does 
the fact that a policy conforms to a certain ‘fashion’ in economic and political 
thought make it unnecessary to point out its liabilities? 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLOTTE LEUBUSCHER 
7 Weller Court, Ladbroke Road, W.11. 


To the Editor, /nternational Affairs 27 July 1957 
SIR, 

In his review of my book, Arab Education in Mandatory Palestine: A Study 
of Three Decades of British Administration (International Affairs, July 1957, pp. 
381-2), Mr W. J. Farrell might have mentioned that he was one of the two 
directors whose policies and actions are critically studied in the book. He makes 
summary judgments, and only one specific point: 


Dr Tibawi attributes (p. 248) the defeat of the Arabs by Israel in 1948 to the relative 
illiteracy of the Arab population. The reader will conclude that Dr Tibawi has little 
military experience. 


I have none. But here is the misrepresented paragraph which speaks for 
itself: 


It must be acknowledged, on the evidence provided in this study, that education, in 
common with other mandatory services, failed to equalize Arab standards with 
Jewish standards in professional training, technical skill and effective literacy. The 
struggle of the Arabs of Palestine against the Jews was thus a very unequal one. 
Their defeat in the contest of 1948, as distinct from that of the Arab States, must be 
ascribed, in no small measure, to insufficient educational equipment during the 
mandatory period. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. L. TIBAWI 

99 Grove Way, Esher, Surrey. 


Deutsch-Slawische Gegenwart 


Dr Kurt Rabl, author of one of the lectures published in the above volume, 
which was reviewed in International Affairs, July 1957, p. 362, takes exception to 
the reviewer’s statement that he ‘omitted to consider . . . the formal annulment of 
the Munich Agreement during the war’. Our reviewer agrees that the statement 
was perhaps misleading, inasmuch as Dr Rabl did in fact deal in his lecture with 
the general question of agreements annulled during the war—though not, she be- 
lieves, with the particular question of the Munich Agreement in this context. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAWS 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


Volume I: THE MONARCHIES 
SIR IVOR JENNINGS. 


This is the third edition of Constitutional Laws of the British Empire, 
and the present volume deals with the constitutional laws of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Ceylon, with a chapter on 
the Republic of Ireland. A second volume will deal with India and 
Pakistan. 50s. net 


DEMOCRACY IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


RICHARD HISCOCKS 


After dealing with the lack of a democratic tradition and giving a 
brief outline of events since the war, the author considers the pro- 
visional constitution; political parties, government and politics at the 
federal, provincial, and local levels; the civil service; the trade unions. 
After two chapters on “The German People and Politics’ and ‘Political 
Education’ the book ends with an account of recent developments and 
some reflections on the future. 35s. net 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 
IN SWEDEN 1866-1921 


DOUGLAS V. VERNEY 


Dealing with the most interesting period in modern Swedish parlia- 
mentary history, this book analyses the reform acts in their social, 
economic, and constitutional context and describes the transfer from a 
formal separation of powers to the parliamentary system. 45s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 























Georg Schwarzenberger 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Volume One — International Courts and Tribunals, I. 


“‘Dr. Schwarzenberger is to be congratulated on this work. It should be of great 
value to all students and practitioners of international law.”’ 
Sin Cectt Hurst in The Law Quarterly Review 


“*It is freely predicted that Schwarzenberger’s treatise will prove a revelation and 
a fresh stimulus to a subject on which too many unoriginal texts have already 
been published. It is a completely new approach. . . . What Professor Schwarzen- 
berger has woven for us is a magnificent fabric of primary source materials of the 
highest authority. 

**In appraising and synthesising the decisions of international tribunals, Professor 
Schwarzenberger has done a superb job. . . . The author’s painstaking and accu- 
rate research, his sound evaluation of propositions laid down in the cases, com- 
bine to make this volume an indispensable tool that will long be cherished through- 
out the profession.’’"—University of Pennsylvania Law Review 

Third Edition Ready shortly, £3 12s. 6d. post paid 





Cc. Wilfr ed Jenks, Assistant Director-General of the International Labour Office 


The INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION of 
TRADE UNION FREEDOM 


One of the vital issues in contemporary international law, industrial law and public 
law generally is the protection of freedom of association for trade union pur- 
poses, and recent years have scen far-reaching developments. This is the first com- 
prehensive account of these developments; it analyses the international conventions 
on the subject now in force and the rapidly growing body of relevant international 
case law, and it draws upon a wealth of comparative material concerning the 
national law and practice of some 70 countries recently made available by succes- 
sive ILO inquiries. The book is so arranged as to give the utmost assistance to those 
called upon to consider these practical problems. 


£4 6s. 6d. post paid 
THE LIBRARY OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Published under the auspices of 
THE LONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


STEVENS secicensmtemeaienerennen stirs 
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